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BROWNING’S THEISM. 


A POET’S originality may be tested in two ways, — first, by ob- 
serving the novelty of his various individual inventions ; secondly, 
by considering the peculiar coloring that he has given to well- 
known and traditional ideas. For the rest, when we consider any 
man’s originality, we commonly find that it shows itself rather 
more significantly in the manner than in the matter of his dis- 
course, so that it is usually what I have just called the coloring of 
a man’s work, rather than the material novelty of his imaginings, 
that concerns us when we try to comprehend his personal contri- 
bution to the world’s treasures. Shakespeare wrought over ear- 
lier plays and stories; Sophocles and Aischylus re-worded ancient 
myths; the Homeric poems were woven out of a mass of earlier 
poetic narratives. Yet it was just the manner of doing this work 
which in each case constituted the poet’s originality. Nor does one 
at all make light of human originality by thus calling it frequently 
more significant as to its manner than as to its matter. All truth 
concerns rather the form than the stuff of things; what we call 
the ideal aspect of the universe gets its very name from a word 
that means visible shape ; and when we call truth ideal, we imply 
that shape is of more importance than material, and manner than 
mere content. The difference between man and the anthropoid 
apes, while it involves man’s structure, is far more a difference in 
functions, i. e. in the manner in which certain physiological pro- 
cesses of movement go on, than it is a difference in anatomical con- 
stitution. Amongst men, a genius may have, for all that we now 
know, no more brain-cells than many a very commonplace fellow. 
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It is the manner in which these cells function that gives us the 
genius. Civilization itself as a whole also turns upon recognizing 
that “good form,” as it concerns the way in which you perform 
your act, is often of far more dignity than is the material act 
itself. We also often call this way of performance, in so far as 
the doer himself intends it, the spirit of the act. And every one 
now knows that charity does not mean giving all your goods to 
feed the poor, nor giving your body to be burned, and that unless 
the spirit, the deliberate manner, the sincerely meant inner form 
called charity, is in your act, then, whatever you do, you are as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. 

Manner, then, is not to be despised. Wisdom, virtue, and 
genius are all of them largely affairs of form and manner. By 
manner man differs most from monkey, civilization most from 
savagery, the original thinker most from the prosaic copyist, the 
great poet most from the weakling. On the whole, then, of the 
two tests just mentioned as helping us to estimate a poet’s origi- 
nality, the test furnished by his originality of style, of coloring, of 
form, of attitude, of treatment, even when he deals with very old 
ideas, is more likely to prove significant, in any given case, than 
is the easier test furnished by merely counting how many appar- 
ently unheard-of incidents, characters, or scenes he may chance 
to have invented. ; 

In this essay I am to speak of an aspect of Browning’s thought 
which had no insignificant place in determining his personal origi- 
nality as a man and as a poet. This aspect concerns. not any 
disposition on his part to invent new stories, plots, or people, but 
the fashion in which he treated the most familiar of religious con- 
ceptions, namely, the conception of God. I need not say that 
Browning as little invented any portion of that conception of God 
which he possessed as he invented the conception itself in its 
wholeness. Nor could he invent new arguments for God’s exist- 
ence: for those, if such inventions were any longer possible at 
all after all these ages of thinking, would concern the work of 
the speculative thinker ; and Browning is not such a thinker, but 
is a poet. On the other hand, what a man can render to divine 
things, at the present day, is not his personal aid in inventing 
novel notions of their nature, but his individual attitude and man- 
ner of service, of exposition, of concern for the unseen world. 
When a man is as original as was Browning, his attitude and 
manner in respect of these divine things will have its own note- 
worthy and original type. And it is this and this alone which we 
desire to study when we consider. Browning’s Theism. 
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Browning’s Theism. 


i. 


As we begin, a few words are necessary concerning the tra- 
ditional conception of God, as historical conditions have defined 
it for the whole Christian world. The individual’s way of view- 
ing God can be estimated only when set off against the back- 
ground of the current fashion of conceiving the divine nature. 
The word God is one of the earliest great names that we hear. 
The common lore concerning God is amongst the most familiar of 
the teachings of childhood and youth for most of us. Yet few 
of us ever pause to ask with any care whether this our traditional 
conception of God is derived from one source or from many, or 
whether it is a comparatively simple or an extremely complex 
idea. As a fact, the Christian notion of God, as the church has 
received, defined, and transmitted it, may be traced to at least 
three decidedly distinct sources, each one of which has contrib- 
uted its own share to the formulation which has now become 
current in Christendom. The unlearned believer no longer dis- 
tinguishes the elements due to each source ; but part of the very 
consciousness of mystery which he feels, when he tries to think 
what God is, results from the fact that, in forming the Christian 
views of God, three great streams of opinion, as it were, have 
met, and the bark of faith, moving about over the dark waters at 
the confluence of these streams, is often borne hither and thither 
upon eddies and varying currents of opinion, whose manifold 
whirlings are due to the fact that these streams, as they come 
together, mingle the diverse directions of their flow in a very un- 
certain and unequal fashion. One of the greatest problems of 
technical Christian theqlogy has in fact been to reconcile the 
seeming contradictions of the three tendencies to which our con- 
ception of God is historically due. 

The first and best known of these three tendencies is what 
may be called the moral view of God, or, more technically ex- 
pressed, the ethical monotheism of the prophets of Israel. Chris- 
tianity, from the very beginning, enriched this ethical monotheism, 
added to it a deeper coloring, by especially emphasizing the doc- 
trine of the love of God for the individual soul, and mingled 
with it the conception of the incarnation. But the doctrine, even 
as thus enlarged, is still essentially unchanged in character, and 
constitutes only one of our three streams of theistic opinion. As 
the prophets first taught the doctrine, so in essence it still re- 
mains. God is the righteous and loving ruler of the world. 
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Ruler He is, so to speak, only as a mere expression of his per- 
fected righteousness. His power is self-evident, and hardly needs 
argument. The explicit arguments of the original teachers of 
this faith concern in no sense the proof of God’s existence, and 
only in a minor sense the demonstration of his power, which is 
everywhere assumed. What the original teachers of this faith aim 
to make clear is the meaning of God’s righteousness, the law that 
embodies his will, and the genuineness of his love. ‘Meanwhile, 
of his nature apart from these his ethical attributes, both the 
prophets and the earliest teachers of Christianity, in so far as 
they were free from foreign influences, have comparatively little 
to say. That little we all well know. God is One, for there is 
no god beside Him. God is personal, for only a person can will 
and love. He is conceived as sundered from the world that He 
rules ; for the world contains evil, which opposes his righteous 
will. Moreover, He created the world, and one looks, upon occa- 
sion, as does the Psalmist, for signs of his wisdom in nature. But 
all these considerations centre in the one essential feature, namely, 
that God is righteous, and that He will prevail against evil and 
will love his own. Speculation as to the divine essence is in the 
background, and is even feared. Proof is needless. God has 
spoken. One has but to obey and to love. This, then, is the 
first tendency that has contributed to Christian theism. 

But Christianity, ere it became a world-religion, had to meet 
the world in intellectual conflict. The world already had con- 
ceived of God, and had conceived him otherwise. ~ Hence, in 
converting the world, Christianity had to mingle its primal 
thoughts with others. This: process began very early, and the first 
mingling of Greek and Jewish thought had actually antedated 
Christianity. Accordingly, the second tendency which is repre- 
sented in our modern conception of God is historically due, not to 
the faith of Israel, but to the philosophy of Greece, and, above 
all, to two thinkers, Plato and Aristotle. Aristotle himself was 
the first pure and explicit monotheist in the history of Greek 
speculation ; but Plato had already contributed elements to philo- 
sophical thought which profoundly affected all the later theistic 
formulations, in so far as such formulations embodied the Greek 
tradition. The essence of the theistic doctrine that resulted from 
this source lies in the fact that God is conceived as the being 
whose wisdom, and whose rational perfection, self-possession, 
omniscience, and ideal fullness of intelligent and intelligible na- 
ture explain whatever is orderly, harmonious, rational and sig- 
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nificant in the universe. If God, for Israel, is righteousness, and 
in the end love, for Greek philosophy he is primarily the truth, 
the self-possessed mind, the source of all designs, the ideally har- 
monious being in whose presence all things move, because all 
things aim to imitate by the lawfulness and beauty of their move- 
ments, his moveless perfection. The prophets of Israel know 
that God loves Israel. The Christian teachers insist that God 
loves the world. But in Aristotle’s famous account it is rather 
merely the world that loves God because of his ideal perfection, 
while this very perfection is the assurance that God, as He is in 
himself, is above special concern for any finite end. In Him all 
ends are eternally attained, and in this sense He can indeed be 
called the Good. But, on the other hand, this his supreme good- 
ness stands in strong contrast to the righteousness which was 
attributed to God by Israel. For Israel’s theism, whose Deity, 
although sovereign, has to war with evil and unrighteousness, 
appears at first, in comparison with the Greek or Aristotelian 
theism, as a doctrine that stains the purely ideal fulfillment of 
the divine life by adding the notion that God hates, loves, strives 
with man, pities, and finally, in the Christian view, becomes incar- 
nate. Here was the first great difficulty in the way of Christian- 
ity when it undertook to win over the world; here was what to 
the Greek was foolishness in the early Christian idea of God. 
The church boldly met the objections of the world by undertak- 
ing, from the first, to unite the theism of Greek philosophy with 
her own native ethical monotheism, — to assert that both views are 
true, and to conceive of God at once as ideally perfect, as ethi- 
cally active, and as in Christ sufferingly incarnate. Hence the 
deeply paradoxical character of the Christian theology, — a char- 
acter always openly avowed, but of a nature to insure endless 
controversy and heresy. 

But a third element entered to deepen still further the mystery 
of the new faith. The Greek God of Aristotle is still in one as- 
pect a personal God, for he not only possesses wisdom, but himself 
knows that he is wise. He does not strive, or war with ill, or 
pity his children, or die to save mankind, but he appears to be at 
all events self-conscious, and this character he shares with our 
own rational selfhood. But from the Orient, and perhaps also 
from sources independently Grecian, there had come still another 
view of the divine nature, — a view which is the parent of most 
forms of pantheism. In its earliest developed shape, this view 
appears as the classical doctrine of the most characteristic Hin- 
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doo philosophy. According to this conception God, as he is in 
himself, is simply the One and only genuinely Real Being, the 
impersonal Atmén or Self of the Universe. The whole world of 
finite beings is more or less completely an illusion ; for this world 
has not the grade of reality that God possesses. He truly is; all 
finite things are a vain show, —a product either of a mere imagi- 
nation, or of some relatively non-essential process of emanation, 
or of divine overflow, whereby the all-perfect and all-real becomes 
the parent of a realm of shadowy half-realities, whose truth lies 
in him, not in themselves. Thus our third conception of God is 
closely linked to a denial of the substantial existence of both the 
natural and the moral worlds. God is conceived with such em- 
phasis laid upon his supreme reality that one no longer says, “* He 
rules,” ‘ He loves,” “ He fashions,” or even “ He knows,” “ He 
is conscious,” — but rather, “ He is, and all else is a dream.” 
For wisdom, power, love, self-consciousness, and any form of 
definite personality, are predicates too human to express his in- 
most nature. He is above predicates, above attributes, or, as 
Meister Eckhart the mystic expresses it, the Godhead is “ wnge- 
wortet,” i. e. is above the meaning of all conceivable words. 

Now this view of God’s essence, derived as I have said from 
sources which are some of them Oriental, while others may have 
been independently Grecian, is a well-known and fruitful mother 
of the pantheistic heresies that the church has opposed. But the 
Christian faith has never been willing to miss any means of exalt- 
ing the divine nature. As a fact, the church actually undertook 
not only to oppose, but also to assimilate, this third conception, 
and to unite it with the others, while always condemning as her- 
esy any too great or exclusive emphasis that might be laid upon 
it. The result is a well-known Christian tendency which has 
again and again appeared both in Catholic and in Protestant 
mysticism. The reader of the “ Imitation of Christ” to-day 
absorbs, often unwittingly, this Oriental notion of the divine na- 
ture, even while he thinks himself dealing with the incarnation 
of God in Christ. As a mysterious, esoteric, and only half-con- 
scious motive, this faith that there is no real created world at all, 
but rather a mere hint of God’s ineffable being in whatever you 
feel and see, — this sense of “One and all,” of God as the only 
reality, of the visible universe as a vain show, of life as a dream, of 
evil as a mere illusion, of personality as a mistake, — has actually 
played a large part in the Christian consciousness. In its techni- 
cal doctrine the theology of the church has often deliberately tried 
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to reconcile this view of God both with the theism of Aristotle 
and with the ethical monotheism of Israel. How hard the under- 
taking, is obvious. And yet the modern man, if a believer, is 
likely to feel that in each one of these views of God’s nature 
there must be some element of truth. 

These three tendencies, then, — the ethical monotheism of Israel 
enriched by the doctrine of the incarnation; the Greek theism of 
Aristotle, for which God is the wise source of beauty and of ra- 
tionality ; the Monism of India, for which there is but one super- 
personal Real Being in all the world, while all else is a mere vain 
show, — these are the three streams of doctrine whose waters 
now mingle in the vast and troubled estuary of the faith of the 
Christian church. It is towards the problems resulting from this 
mingling of ideas that the individual believer has to take his 
stand. And now what stand does Browning take ? 


II. 


Browning is a poet who very frequently mentions God, and 
who a number of times has elaborately written concerning his 
nature and his relations to man. The arguments in question are 
frequently stated in dramatic form, and not as Browning’s own 
utterances. Paracelsus, Caliban, David in the poem “ Saul,” 
both Count Guido and the Pope in “The Ring and the Book,” 
Fust in the “ Parleyings,”’ and Ferishtah, are all permitted to 
expound their theology at considerable length. Karshish, Abt 
Vogler, Rabbi Ben Ezra, Ixion, and a number of others, define 
views about God which are more briefly stated, but not neces- 
sarily less comprehensible. On the other hand, there are the two 
poems, “Christmas-Eve” and “ Easter-Day,” which, without 
abandoning the dramatic method, approach nearer to indicating, 
although they do not directly express, Browning’s personal views 
of the theistic problem. These poems are important, although 
they must not be taken too literally. Finally, in “ La Saisiaz,” 
and in the “ Reverie” in “ Asolando,” Browning has entirely laid 
aside the dramatic form, and has spoken in his own person con- 
cerning his attitude towards theology. I do not pretend by this 
catalogue to exhaust the material for a study of Browning’s the- 
ism, but as important specimens these passages may serve. As 
for the method of using them for the interpretation of Brown- 
ing’s manner of dealing with the idea of God, that method seems 
by no means difficult. Whether it is Browning himself or any 
one of his dramatic creations, whether it is Count Guido or the 
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Pope, Caliban or Rabbi Ben Ezra, who speaks of the nature of 
God, the general manner of facing the problem is, on the whole, 
very characteristically the same, so far as the character in ques- 
tion proceeds to any positive conclusion, and that however various 
the results reached, or the personalities dramatically presented. 
This manner, identical in such highly contrasted cases, at once 
marks itself as Browning’s own manner, and it is, as already 
observed, a decidedly original one, not indeed as to the ideas ad- 
vanced, but as to points emphasized, the doubts expressed and the 
general spirit manifested. The road Godwards is for Browning 
the same, whoever it is that wanders over that lonely path or 
pauses by the wayside after obtaining a distant view of the goal, 
or traitorously abandons the quest, or reaches at last the moment 
of blowing the slughorn before the Dark Tower. 

In all cases the idea of God and the problem of God’s nature 
define themselves for Browning substantially thus: First, a 
glance at the universe, so to speak, at once informs you that you 
are in presence of what Browning loves to call Power. Power is 
the first of Browning’s two principal names for God. Now this 
term Power means from the start a great deal. Browning and 
his theologizing characters, say for instance even Caliban and 
Count Guido, resemble Paracelsus in standing at first where at 
all events many men aspire at last to stand. Namely, this Power 
that they know as here in the world is not only One, real, and in 
its own measure and grade defined, so far as possible, as world- 
possessing, but it is so readily conceived as intelligent that, even 
when most skeptical and argumentative, they spend no time in 
laboring to prove its intelligence. The conception of mere blind 
nature as an independent and substantially real realm, hiding the 
God of Power, they hardly possess, or, if they possess such con- 
ception, a word suffices to set it aside. If, like Caliban, they work 
out an elaborate argument from design, as if it were necessary to 
prove the Creator’s wisdom from his works, the argument is ac- 
companied by a certain sense that it has either trivial or else, like 
David’s survey of Creation, merely illustrative value. The God 
of Power is, and he means to work his powerful will. Hence he is 
never a mere Unknowable, like Spencer’s Absolute. That is what 
one simply finds. That is fact for you whenever you open your 
eyes. In other words, Browning makes light of all those ancient 
or modern views of nature, nowadays so familiar to many of us, 
which conceive of mechanical laws, or of blind nature-forces, as 
the actually given and independently real causes of all our experi- 
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ence. The dying John in the desert prophesies that there will 
hereafter come such views, but regards them as too absurd for 
refutation. Materialism, and other forms of pure naturalism, 
never became, for Browning, expressions of any definitely recog- 
nizable possibilities. Herein he strongly differs from the Tenny- 
son of “In Memoriam.” Equally uninteresting to Browning is 
Greek polytheism, whose powers are numerous, unless indeed one 
conceives these powers as the wiser Greeks did, and calls them 
mere aspects or shows of the One divine Nature. God as Power 
is thus in part identical with the Greek view of 6 eds, or of 76 
Getov, in so far as this divine was viewed as expressed in nature, 
and as only symbolized by the names of the various gods. The 
various gods of Greek polytheism have special interest to Brown- 
ing only in so far as they reveal the other aspect of the divine 
nature, namely, the divine Love, as Pan revealed his disinterested 
love for Athens to Pheidippides, or else in so far as they are mere 
individual persons in a dramatic story. 

In this conception of the God as Power, revealed as a perfectly 
obvious and universal fact, Browning combines, in an undefined 
way, that Aristotelian notion of God as the intelligent source of 
the world-order and that relatively Oriental faith in the One Re- 
ality, which we have already seen as factors in our Christian idea 
of God. For our poet, God as Power is One and is Real. Our 
knowledge that He is so is direct, is a matter almost of sense, and 
needs no special proof. Like Xenophanes, the early Greek 
monist, Browning simply “looks abroad over the whole” (for so 
Aristotle phrases the matter in the case of Xenophanes) and 
says, “It is One.” This knowledge is a sort of easy and swift 
reflex action, on the poet’s part, in presence of the physical uni- 
verse. The directness of the insight resembles that of the mys- 
tics ; but this is not, like theirs, as yet a comforting insight. For 
the God of mere Power is no humanly acceptable God. Mean- 
while Browning, who so easily individualizes when he comes to 
the world of men, very readily sees all natural objects as mere 
cases or symbols of the universal Power ; and so, whenever he the- 
ologizes, the natural objects quickly lose their individuality and 
lapse into unity as manifestations of the one Power, even while 
one continues, like David, to dwell upon their various beauties 
with enthusiastic detail. As we shall soon see, there does indeed 
arise a contradictory sort of variety and disharmony within the 
world of the One Power, but this is an inevitable afterthought. 
One means to view Power as One. So far then, our poet seems a 
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Monist of almost Oriental swiftness in identifying everything 
with his One Power. The Pope, in “ The Ring and the Book,” 
does indeed give the argument from Power a somewhat Aristote- 
lian definiteness of development, as a sort of design-argument : 
but the Pope is a technical theologian ; and, for the rest, his re- 
statement of the Aristotelian argument for God is cut as short as 
possible. The manifold and occult wisdom that Paracelsus seeks, 
as he runs about the world in search of strange facts, is not meant 
to prove, but to illustrate and apply, with restless empirical curi- 
osity, the wonders of the divine unity. The designs, the exhaust- 
less ingenuity, of the God of Power “obtain praise,” as the 
“ Reverie ” in “ Asolando” points out, from our reason, from the 
knowledge within us: but it is plainly not thus that we grad- 
ually acquire the notion of God; but it is rather thus that we 
merely exemplify, variegate, and refresh our direct sense that 
God is almighty. 

As for the directness of Browning’s insight into the presence 
of Power, this may readily be shown by quotations. “La Saisiaz” 
is to be a poem of explicit reasoning : — 


Would I shirk assurance on each point whereat I can but guess — 
Does the soul survive the body? Is there God’s Self, no or yes? 


The poet thus resolves to get definite mental clearness. But the 
first answer to his questions is a fair instance of the absolutely 
direct argument concerning Power : — 


I have questioned, and am answered. Question, answer presuppose 

Two points : the thing itself which questions, answers, is it knows ; 

As it also knows the thing perceived outside itself, a force 

Actual ere its own beginning, operative through its course 

Unaffected by its end — that this thing likewise needs must be ; 

Call this — God, then, call that soul, and both — the only facts for me. 

Prove them facts? that they o’erpass my power of proving, proves them such: 
Fact it is I know, I know not something which is fact as much. 


In the “ Reverie” in “ Asolando ” the soul, after its early and 
brief “ surview of things,” learns to say : — 


Thus much is clear, 
Doubt annulled thus much : I know. 
All is effect of Cause: 
As it would has willed and done 
Power : and my mind’s applause 
Goes, passing laws each one, 
To Omnipotence, lord of laws. 


To “pass” the laws of the physical world in this ready way — i. @. 
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to make little of any study of the interposing nature, and to go 
direct to the highest in the realm of Power is very characteristic 
of this aspect of Browning’s reasoning. It is in this fashion too, 
namely, by very quickly passing from one stage to a higher, that 
the Pope abbreviates his version of the argument for the divine 
wisdom. To be sure, Bishop Blougram, in his assumption of 
extreme skepticism, has to declare that “creation’s meant to 
hide” God “all it can.” But even in his case, not natural law, 
but natural evil, is the veil that hides God. And he too admits 


that 
The feeblest sense is trusted most ; the child 
Feels God a moment. 


It is, therefore, not the brutishness of Caliban, but the very 
essence of the argument from the fact of Power, that leads Cali- 
ban to begin his theology with the directly stated thesis : 


’Thinketh he dwelleth in the cold o’ the moon. 


One has not first to prove that Setebos exists. The only question 
for Caliban is as to where his lair is. On the other hand, far 
higher in the scale of being, the sense that the universe consists 
just of man and of this God of power may come over the soul of 
a sufferer with a pang all the keener because this sense of God’s 
mercilessly potent presence is so direct. The love-forsaken hero- 
ine of the lyric “In a Year” closes with words whose sense the 
foregoing considerations may serve to make plainer : 

Well, this cold clay clod 

Was man’s heart : 
Crumble it, and what comes next — 


Is it God ? 


God and the heart, we see, are the two and sole realities ; crumble 
one, and only the other is left you. 

I do not know that anywhere the otherwise so argumentative 
poet throws much fuller light upon this fashion of making clear 
God’s existence. What Power does, many of Browning’s char- 
acters very, elaborately describe, according to their lights; but 
that the one Power exists, needs for Browning no fuller proof 
than the foregoing. Browning apparently is not, at any rate 
consciously, a Berkeleyan idealist, yet for him the existence of 
the God of Power is not only as sure as is the existence of one’s 
own self, but is surer, and apparently more real, than is the 
existence of what we call the outer world, i. e. the world of 
nature. 
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The young Browning, for the rest, was partly under Platonic in- 
fluence in regard to the definition of the world of Power. This 
influence appears in “ Pauline” and in “ Paracelsus.” But the 
influence was hardly that of a technical interest in Plato, and 
the neo-Platonic pantheism attributed to “ Paracelsus” is trans- 
formed into a highly modern and romantic rhapsody, conceived 
after Renaissance models, but much in Schelling’s spirit. The 
Greeks had first found their natural world real, beautiful, and 
mysterious, as well as obviously embraced within the unity of the 
celestial spheres. Hence the thoughtful Greek finally reasoned, 
but by slowly attained successive stages, that the world is both 
one and divine. His Gods gradually blended in the abstraction 
called 75 6ciov; his philosophical theories of nature slowly lost 
their early materialism ; and thence he passed, next, to Plato’s 
world of the eternal ideas, then to Aristotle’s monotheism. But 
in Browning’s view of the universe of power this whole Hellenic 
process is condensed, as it were, to a point, and blended with 
the monistic tendency that came into Christianity, through Neo- 
Platonism, from the East. Nature, for Browning’s view, is swiftly 
surveyed, and seen to be wise and beautiful. Then nature is 
referred to one principle, — God as Power.’ This reference is an 
immediate intuition. Hereupon God as Power seems actually to 
absorb the very being of the natural world, and the result is so 
far pantheistic. The individual Self that observes all this re- 
mains, to be sure, still unabsorbed and problematic. 

But now, in strong contrast to this first aspect of Browning’s 
Theism, is a second aspect, and one which forms the topic of our 
poet’s most elaborate reasoning processes. God as Power is 
grasped by an intuition. There is, however, another intuition, 
namely, that God is Love. This latter intuition, taken by itself, 
Browning can as little prove as the foregoing. What it means, 
we have yet to see. But its presence in the poet’s mind intro- 
duces a new aspect of his doctrine. The difficulty, namely, that 
here appears, is the one which taxes every power of his reflection. 
The difficulty is: How can the God of Power be also ¢he God of 
Love? Neither of the intuitions can be proved; neither is a 
topic of more than the most summary reasoning process. But 
the relation between the two intuitions is a matter worthy of the 
most extensive and considerate study. Moreover, to Browning’s 
mind, herein lies the heart of our human interest in divine mat- 
ters. Hence dramatic portrayals of even the basest efforts to 
make the transition in thought from the God of Power to the 
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God of Love; even the dimmest movings of the human spirit in 
its search for the conception of the God of Love,— all these will 
be, in Browning’s view, of fascinating interest. 

But now what, from Browning’s point of view, does one mean 
by speaking of God as Love? As I once tried to point out,} 
Browning uses the word Love, in his more metaphysical passages, 
in a very pregnant and at the same time in a very inclusive sense, 
— almost, one might say, as a technical term. Love, as he here 
employs it, includes indeed the tenderer affections, but is in no 
wise limited to them. Love, in its most general use, means for 
Browning, very much as for Swedenborg, the affection that any 
being has towards what that creature takes to be his own good. 
Paracelsus, in his dying confession, declares : — 

In my own heart love had not been made wise 

To trace love’s faint beginnings in mankind, 

To know e’en hate is but a mask of love’s, 

To see a good in evil, and a hope 

In ill-success ; to sympathize, be proud 

Of their half-reasons, faint aspirings, dim 

Struggles for truth, their poorest fallacies, 

Their prejudices, and fears, and cares, and doubts ; 

All with a touch of nobleness, despite 

Their error, upward tending all though weak, 

Like plants in mines, which never saw the sun 

But dream of him, and guess where he may be, 

And do their best to climb and get to him. 
In brief, then, the totality of human concerns, on their positive 
side, all passion, all human life, in so far as these tend towards 
growth, expansion, increasing intensity and ideality, — all these, 
however rare their expressions may now seem, constitute, in us 
mortals, Love. Stress is laid, of course, upon this expanding, 
this positive and ideal tendency of love. This is the differentia 
of love amongst the affections. Content, sloth, indolence, hesi- 
taney, even where these are conventionally moral states, as in 
“The Statue and the Bust,” are cases of what is not love. 
Strenuousness, however, even when its object is the theory of the 
Greek particles, is, as in “The Grammarian’s Funeral,” an 
admirable case of love. Ixion loves, even in the midst of his 
wrath and anguish : — 

Pallid birth of my pain, — where life, where light is, aspiring 
Thither I rise, whilst thou — Zeus, keep the godship and sink. 


If this then, in man, is love, what must it mean to say that 


1 In “ The Problem of Paracelsus,” the New World for March, 1894. 
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God is Love? It must mean first, that there is something in 
God that corresponds to every one of these aspirations of the 
creature. Now this, to be sure, is so far what even Aristotle 
had in one sense said. For Aristotle declares that the world 
loves God, and that the world is thus moved to imitate— every 
finite being in its own measure—God’s perfection. But, in 
Aristotle’s conception, it is the world that loves; God is the Be- 
loved. But now Browning plainly means more than this. He 
means that to every affection of the creature, in so far as it aims 
upwards, towards greater intensity and ideality, there is something 
in God that not only corresponds, but directly responds : — 
Thoughts hardly to be packed 
Into a narrow act, 
Fancies that broke through language and escaped, 
All I could never be, 
All men ignored in me, 
That I was worth to God, whose wheel the pitcher shaped. 


God’s love for us, if it exists, must thus have not merely to aim 
at some distant perfection and heavenly bliss for us, but to find 
in our very blindness, suffering, weakness, inefficiency, — yes, even 
in our very faultiness, so far as it involves a striving upwards, — 
something that He met with appreciation, sympathy, care, and 
praise, as being love’s “faint beginning” in us. God’s love, in 
Browning’s mind, does not mean merely or even mainly his ten- 
derness or pity for us, or his desire to see us happy in his own 
arbitrarily appointed way, but his delight in our very oddities, in 
the very narrowness of our ardent individuality. It means his 
sharing of our very weaknesses, his sympathy with even our low 
views of himself, so long as all these things mean our growing 
like the plant in the mine that has never seen the light. If God 
views our lives in this way, then, and only then, does He love us. 
He must love us, at the very least, as the artist loves his creations, 
heartily, open-mindedly, joyously, not because we are all fash- 
ioned in one abstract image, but because in our manifoldness we 
all together reflect something of the wealth of life in which he 
abounds. This is the view of Aprile, never later abandoned by 
Browning. 

Here, I take it, we have indicated the core of Browning’s doc- 
trine of the divine Love. But now how is this doctrine related ta 
that of Christianity? The notion of God as Power was, we saw, 
a summary and blending of that Greek monotheism and Oriental 
pantheism which have always contributed their share to the 
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theism of the Christian church. Browning’s doctrine of God as 
Love, on the other hand, brings him, of course, into intimate 
contact with the remaining aspect of Christian theism, or with 
the more central and original portion of the faith of the church. 
Yet here, as appears of this central and original portion of 
Christian faith, only one article immediately and personally ap- 
pealed to Browning himself. This article he selects from tradi- 
tion for repeated and insistent illustration, at periods very re- 
mote from one another in his life. It is the doctrine of the In- 
carnation. God, according to the Christian faith, became man. 
To the significance of this doctrine, as Browning viewed it, 
the dying Aprile (in the revised edition of the “ Paracelsus”), 
David, Karshish, and Ferishtah all bear witness, conceived by the 
poet as coming from the hearts of men who are not under the spell 
of the faith of the church itself. The dying John in the desert, 
the Pope in his meditation, give the same tale its more ortho- 
dox form: yet neither of these is merely reporting a tradition; 
each is giving the personal witness of a soul. Speaking more 
obviously in his own person, or at least under thinner dramatic 
disguises, the poet more than once returns to the topic. About 
this point long arguments cluster. It is an ineffable mystery. 
Could it be true? The poet very noteworthily loves to view this 
article of faith as if from without, as Karshish or as Ferishtah 
has to view it,—as an hypothesis, as something that might some 
time occur. Browning himself regards with an unpersuaded 
interest the historical arguments pro and con as to the authen- 
ticity of the Gospel narrative. It is noteworthy, moreover, that 
the incarnation has small connection, in his mind, with the other 
articles with which the faith of the church has joined it. The 
atonement, the death on the cross, have at all events a very much 
smaller personal interest for the poet, although they are men- 
tioned in the two poems, “ Christmas-Eve ” and “ Easter-Day.” 
But it is the reported fact of the incarnation over which he won- 
ders and is fain to be clear. Why this intense concern of an 
essentially independent intellect, which mere tradition, as such, 
could never convince? For Browning was certainly no orthodox 
believer. 

The answer is plain. The truth of the doctrine of the incarna- 
tion, if ever it became or becomes true, must lie in its revelation 
of a universal and transcendently significant aspect of God’s 
nature, — namely, the human aspect. God, the All-Great, if he is 
or can become human, is thereby shown to be the All-Loving too. 
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Then one can see that He really does and so can contain an attri- 
bute that qualifies him to see the meaning of our every imperfec- 
tion, and to respond to our blindest love with love of his own. 
To say God is Love is, then, the same as to say God is, or has 
been, or will be incarnate, perhaps once, perhaps — for so Brown- 
ing’s always monistic intuitions about the relation of God and 
.the world suggest to him— perhaps always, perhaps in all our 
life, perhaps in all men. 

So far, then, Browning’s general attitude towards the manifold 
traditions of the Christian faith. So far his contrast between 
God as Power and God as Love. So far too his interest in 
what, if completely believed, would for him be the doctrine that 
would reconcile God as Power with God as Love. 


II. 


Let us turn next to a more special aspect of the conflict which 
these two conceptions of God undergo in the various cases where 
they are dramatically represented. 

People who conceive God almost exclusively as Power are in 
Browning’s account, in general, beings of a lower mental or moral 
grade. Such is the intolerant believer with whom Ferishtah 
argues in “The Sun.” Such, more markedly still, are Count 
Guido and Caliban. On the other hand, sufferers in general, 
like Ixion, have of course this aspect of the divine nature em- 
phasized in their experience, and are in so far pathetically blinded, 
unless, like Ixion, they escape from blindness by a supreme act of 
faith. The Greek, on the whole, also had to conceive of God 
merely as what Browning would call Power. But on this side 
Browning, as before pointed out, does not sympathize with the 
Greek. Browning prefers Euripides, partly because the latter 
had gone distinctly beyond what Browning would call mere power 
in his conception of the moral world, although he had not yet 
quite reached the Christian conception of the divine love. But 
now, as Browning portrays the thoughts of those who are dis- 
posed to exclude the conception of God as Love, there is one 
very noteworthy feature about certain of their arguments which, . 
so far as I know, has escaped general notice. This feature lies in 
the fact that the God of Power, even before we learn quite posi- 
tively to conceive him as the God of Love, sometimes appears te 
us, despite his all-real Oneness, as somehow requiring another 
and higher if much dimmer God beyond him, either to explain 
his existence or to justify his being. This contradictory and 
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restless search for a God beyond God, this looking for a reality 
higher still than our highest already defined power, appears in sev- 
eral cases, in our poet’s work, as a sort of inner disease, about the 
very conception of the God of Power, and as the beginning of the 
newer and nobler faith. The God beyond God is in the end what 
gets defined for us as the God of Love. The World of Power, 
despite all the monistic intuition, is inwardly divided, is essen- 
tially incomplete, sends us looking further and further beyond, 
until, as to David so to us, it occurs that what we are looking for 
is just the weakness in strength that the God who loves us face to 
face, as man appreciates man, would display. 

The general idea of the God beyond God has considerable com- 
mon human interest, quite outside of Browning. We find traces of 
such conceptions in many mythologies, in child life, and in the ideas 
even of some very unimaginative people. A writer on English 
country parish life narrated a few years since a story, according 
to which a clergyman, who had frequently condoled in a formal 
way with a steadily unfortunate farmer amongst his parishioners, 
and who had often referred in this connection to the mysterious 
ways of Providence, was one day shocked by the farmer’s out- 
burst : “Yes, I well know it was Providence spoiled my crops. 
It was Providence did this and did that. I hate Providence. 
But there’s One above that’ll see it all righted for me yet.” 
This is an example of the Over-God. 

Well, the God beyond God appears in Caliban’s theology, very 
explicitly, as “the something over Setebos that made him, or he, 
maybe, found and fought.” “There may be something quiet 
o’er his head.” Caliban at one point develops the idea until it 
degrades Setebos to a relatively low rank ; but thereupon he finds 
the attributes of “The Quiet” unworkably lofty, and devotes 
the rest of his ingenuity to Setebos. In far nobler form, Ixion 
rises from Zeus to the ligher law and life beyond him. I have 
already mentioned David’s use of a similar process in his gradual 
rise towards his wonderful climax. On the other hand, and for 
very obvious reasons, Augustus Cesar in the poem in “ Asolan- 
do,” while he is celebrated by his flatterers and subjects not only 
as already the God of Power, but also as the proper dethroner of 
Jove, lives in the shadow of the fear of the Over-God that may 
any day make worm’s meat of him. And meanwhile, Augustus 
reigning, Christ is born. John, dying in the desert, prophesies 
that in future, just because of this general problem of might 


beyond might, some will arise who will say that there is no Power 
VOL. v. — NO. 19. 28 
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at all in the universe, but only natural law. Both John and the 
poet obviously, as we saw, make light of this way of escape. 
The true significance of the striving beyond the God of Power is 
its tendency to bring us into the presence of the God of Love. I 
do not know whether it has often been consciously observed that 
herein lies at least part of the incomparable irony of that thrilling 
closing line of Count Guido’s last speech. (Guido has already 
fully explained his theology to the death-watch about him, stat- 
ing, to be sure, a not altogether harmonious system of opinion. 
At one point he believes in a certain Jove Avgiochus, the xgis- 
bearer, as the one highest power —a belief not inconsistent, he 
says, with a reasonable polytheism. One needs powers beyond 
powers, for various reasons. The main concern for this dying 
wretch is to find out who is really the highest power in the uni- 
verse, since he himself is badly in need of help. Ina fashion 
that even in its ghastly burlesque, after all, suggests by its form 
the radiant flight of David through the glorious world of the 
higher powers, Guido now flees, but through his own bosom’s hell, 
seeking for a power that one can somehow rest upon. He meets 
face to face more than once the God of his church,—a power 
more unacceptable and incomprehensible to him than the others. 
Hereupon he elaborately defies all Power. He has never taken 
the Pope for God. In heaven he never will take God for the 
Pope. But in vain: he falls helpless at last, and, even while he 
wrestles beneath hell’s most overwhelming might, still, like Ixion, 
like Karshish, and like David, he conceives at last the Over-God, 
afar off, beyond the great gulf fixed; and this Over-God, men- 
tioned in his final cry for help after all the powers, — after 
Grand Duke, Pope, Cardinal, Christ, Maria, God, — is Pompilia. 
At last, even from the depths of hell, even in the chaos of error, 
one has thus conceived of the God of Love, and thus Guido, 
too, learns the deeper meaning of the Incarnation. His ery is as 
heretical as the irony of his fate is bitter, but he at least has 
called on the name of what is beyond Power. 

It is interesting to glance at the corresponding process occur- 
ring in a purely Grecian setting. I have already mentioned 
Euripides, as Browning viewed his position. Euripides, as ex- 
hibited in the Pope’s statement of his faith, fails in some respects 
to conform to Browning’s own categories ; for our poet is here por- 
traying an independent historical personality, whose way of ap- 
proaching the ultimate problems is not precisely his own. But 
still the general parallelism is obvious. Euripides, so the Pope 
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here tells us, recognizes Nature as the world of power. Nature, 
for Euripides, has unity, and somehow imparts this unity of the 
Eternal and the Divine to the doubtful and manifold world of 
the gods beneath. The gods, as symbols of this power, to which 
they have relations to us quite mysterious, are deserving of awe 
“because of power.” Yet, on the other hand, man knows, through 
the witness of his own heart, a truth whose warrant is superior to 
that of this whole world of powers. “I,” says Euripides, in 
this dramatic statement of his case, — 

I, untouched by one adverse circumstance, 

Adopted virtue for my rule of life, 

Waived all reward, loved but for loving’s sake, 

And what my heart taught me, I taught the world. 
This consciousness of the supremacy of virtue raises Euripides to 
the world where love is above power : 


Therefore, what gods do, man may criticise, 
Applaud, condemn, — how should he fear the truth ? 


Thus, bold 
Yet self-mistrusting, should man bear himself, 
Most assured on what now concerns him most, 
The law of his own life, the path he prints, 
Which law is virtue and not vice, I say, — 
And least inquisitive where search least skills 
I’ the nature we best give the clouds to keep. 


Euripides, too, in his way, then, found the Over-God, and found 
him in the world of love, beyond nature, and yet within man’s 
heart. It is this quality which Browning finds in Euripides, this 
beginning of a conquest of the realm of power in the interest of 
man, and in the quest for love that makes Euripides, in our 
poet’s eyes, the chief of the Greek tragedians. Balaustion, at the 
close of her first adventure, retells, in this sense, the Alkestis 
legend. The conquest of death, the power of powers, by love 
simply as love, and not by any might, — this, Balaustion tells us, 
is the deeper ideal that Euripides has awakened in her own heart. 
In her narrative the death-goddess herself recognizes the Over- 
God in the person of Alkestis. This is the poem that Euripides 
meant, even if he could not quite make it. But the ideal story 
of the Alkestis, thus retold, comes very near in its significance 
to the tale that arouses the insistent wonder of Karshish. The 
raising from the dead of Alkestis or of Lazarus, — what matters 
the name of the tale, so long as it arouses afresh the thought to 
which the doctrine of the incarnation bears witness, the thought 
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that, if ever we pierce through the world of Power to the heart 
of it, to that which is beyond Power, we find, as the Over-God, 
Love? 

IV. 

Such then, for Browning, the inner process whereby we pass 
from the conception of Power to that of Love. Some inherent 
restlessness forbids the partisans of Power to remain in their own 
realm. Their souls are always discontent with their own concep- 
tions. They are themselves lovers, and to seek the sun is their 
destiny. 

But the fully awakened lover, who conceives God as Love, is 
now, after all, in presence of his hardest trial. For if the God 
of Power has been thus always transformed into the God of Love, 
the God of Love remains responsible for all the horrors of the 
world of Power. The problem of evil looms up before one, the 
dark tower at the end of this long quest. What has the poet to 
say of this problem? How reconcile Love with Power in the 
world as we know it ? 

Already, in stating the meaning that Love has for Browning, 
we have indicated that love, which is so complex and paradoxical 
a thing, involves, from our poet’s point of view, very much more 
than mere benevolence. In Shelley’s “ Prometheus,” the war of 
Love and Power is depicted in terms such as in some wise appeal 
to Browning, as he himself has told us. But love, in Shelley’s 
mind, means pure kindliness, benevolence, mutual toleration and 
a fondness for lovely objects. And so Shelley’s only solution of 
the problem of Evil is simply that Eternal Love has unaccount- 
ably absented himself from the present world, leaving there, as 
reigning monarch, the Power-tyrant Zeus. Why love has done 
this is an absolutely inexplicable and capricious mystery. Some 
day, in an equally capricious fashion, Eternal Love is to return, 
and then, by a single magical act, he will hurl the tyrant headlong 
into the abyss. Henceforth the stars will sing, and Prometheus 
and the ladies will weave flowers and tell stories, and they all will 
live happy ever after. This is the essentially trivial thought that 
Shelley makes explicit in a poem whose wonderful beauty and 
true significance really depend upon something of which Shelley 
was unconscious, — namely, upon the eternal fact, richly though 
unconsciously illustrated by Shelley, that the world of the suf- 
feringly heroic Prometheus Bound, the unconquerable lover, is 
actually far more significant and noble, despite Zeus the accursed, 
than is the later world of Prometheus the Loosed, as Shelley 
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himself pictures it ; namely, the world free from Zeus and devoted 
to agreeable society and to flowers, but with nothing whatever to 
do save to be petted, admired, and caressingly encouraged to tell 
Asia and Panthea how once upon a time he used to be a hero. 
The true moral of Shelley’s “ Prometheus” is that, in an ideal 
world of Love, we can indeed well get on without tyrants, but that 
we cannot get on without heroes, who must, as heroes, not only 
love but suffer ; not only sing but endure ; not only be kindly but 
be strenuous ; not only wear flowers, but bear on their brows, upon 
occasion, the cold sweat of an anguish freely accepted for cause. 
Now it is just this strenuous aspect of the significant life of 
love that Browning always consciously sees. Hence, when he 
tries to reconcile the world of Power with the world of Love, he 
does not, like Shelley, picture a solution in terms of mere benevo- 
lence and jollity. Both benevolence and jollity he praises, but 
they do not make the whole of Love. Love includes strenuous- 
ness ; therefore the human lover must be often far from his goal, 
embarked on a dark quest, and so at war with Power. Love 
means triumph amid suffering, and so the fifty and more “ Men 
and Women” must illustrate love’s griefs and blindness quite 
as much as love’s attainment. For the lover of the two lyrics, 
* Love in a Life” and “ Life in a Love,” the very power that 
holds him away from his beloved is consciously recognized as at 
one with the spirit of his love; for, as he declares, endless pur- 
suit is the only conceivable form of endless attainment. If these 
things are so, then even the divine love itself must need for its 
fulfillment these struggles, paradoxes, estrangements, pursuits, 
mistakes, failures, dark hours, sins, hopes, and horrors of the 
world of human passion in which, according to our poet, the 
divine is incarnate. Perfect love includes and means the very 
experience of suffering, and of powers that oppose love’s aims. 
Herein may —yes, must—lie the solution of the problem of 
Evil. ; 
This general doctrine, for which our author’s whole range of 
lyric poetry furnishes the illustration, is given an expressly the- 
ological turti, as suggesting the true and general reconciliation of 
the worlds of Love and Power, in a number of places. It is this 
view, 2s a justification of the ills of the world, that is stated by 
Abt Vogler, who prefers the musical metaphors known already to 
the Greek Heraclitus, and who declares that discord is essential to 
a perfect series of harmonies, and that the whole may be perfect 
even where the parts are evil. Rabbi Ben Ezra employs other 
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figures, but expresses the same intuition. The poet himself is 
never content with the present life as showing us the sufficient 
solution of the problem ; but he sees, in the world as it is, enough 
of love's faint beginnings in mankind to be sure that with more 
life more light would come, until we learned of God’s love, not 
by getting rid of the world of dark Power, but by seeing in 
Power, as the opponent of Love, the source of that element of 
conflict, of paradox, of suffering, and of ignorance, without which 
Love — Love that is heroic in conflict, earnest with problems, 
patient in suffering, and faithful amidst doubts — could never pos- 
sess the fullness of the divine life. That divine life, completed in 
God, incarnate in man, is much hidden from us by death, but is 
somewhere fully seen as good, when viewed in the light of the 
attainment and wholeness of the external world. 

This appears to be Browning’s theistic faith, — never a philo- 
sophy, always an intuition, but freely illustrated from experience, 
and insistently pondered through long and manifold arguments. 
By this faith he met, in his own way, the problems set before him 
not only by life, but by that extremely complex product of tra- 
dition, the Christian conception of God. 


JOSIAH ROYCE. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 





THE CHRISTOCENTRIC THEOLOGY. 


A Group of extremely earnest religious teachers offer the world 
a New Theology. Principal Fairbairn in England, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Dr. Gordon of the Old South Church in Boston, Dr. 
A. H. Bradford, Rev. John H. Denison, Professor Harris of An- 
dover, Dr. Donald of Trinity Church in Boston, Rev. Frederic 
Palmer of Christ Church in Andover, and Dr. J. H. Ecob, lately 
pastor of a large Presbyterian Church in Albany, are among the 
leaders in this new school of thought. Bishop Brooks was its 
greatest preacher. All these names stand for a warm and genu- 
ine religious feeling, an uncommonly profound ethical interest, a 
generous sympathy with modern thought and an appreciation of 
modern methods of scientific and historical study. There can 
scarcely be found anywhere in the world men who speak with 
greater confidence and enthusiasm, as if their gospel precisely 
fitted both the mind and heart of modern men. 
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The characteristic of the new thought is suggested in the name 
“ Christocentric.” The traditional Evangelical Theology has been 
likened to a fortress. It was surrounded by a chain of subsidiary 
towers. The infallible Bible was one of these towers; the “ fall 
of man,” or the dogma of “lost souls” under God’s wrath, was 
another ; a literal day of judgment and an eternal hell continued 
the pitiless line of the medizval fortification. The men of the new 
theology find these ancient buttresses not only a prison to their 
souls, but a source of actual menace to their faith. They propose 
to raze the old forts, or, when they keep them in repair, they 
change them into a sort of intellectual playground. Meanwhile, 
for attack and defense, they retire into the inner citadel. They 
hold that Christianity is essentially the doctrine of the Person of 
its Founder. Jesus Christ is an absolutely unique being. He 
incarnates the love of God. To worship, obey and love him is to 
worship, obey and love God. To be out of accord with his life is 
to live in sin. To possess his spirit is to be saved. To stand 
by his side and to learn of him is to know all truth. 

Here is a simple and practical gospel. Follow Jesus Christ, 
and you shall find perfect manhood and deity all in one. This 
simple doctrine of the unique man, Jesus Christ, the ideal leader 
of the human race, is the key and the centre of Christianity. The 
time-honored symbol of the Trinity has its use in protecting the 
central truth. There does not indeed appear to be any other sig- 
nificance in the Trinitarian formula, except that it teaches the 
deity of Jesus Christ. For no one seems able to show what part 
in the economy of the spiritual realm the Holy Spirit, the Third 
Person of the Trinity, holds by the side of the ever-present, per- 
sonal Jesus ! 

There is a great attractiveness in this simple theology, and not 
merely in its simplicity. It makes a strong appeal to our senti- 
ments. For centuries the name of Christ has been almost another 
name for God. For millions of men it has been the dearer name ; 
it has stood for the mercy and gentleness of God; it has been a 
symbol of the divine forgiveness. The Christ was the lovable 
God. Moreover, all kinds of beautiful associations have inter- 
twined themselves with the name of Jesus on the human side. 
Who has not been told that here was the best man who ever 
lived? Generations of children have been taught that he was the 
one good man, but all other men were sinners. All women have 
been taught that he was the great friend of womanhood. Here is 
a name that is like the flag: it represents everything holy, won- 
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derful, ideal ; it represents human character at its noblest and 
the richest sympathy. There is the longing in our human nature 
to find a king, true-hearted, wise, generous, brave, whom we can 
utterly follow and trust. Here then, says the voice of the tradi- 
tion of the church in all the ages, is the king whom you seek. 
Barbarous ages have disguised his face. Lo! now he appears in 
his glory and his love. He is near ; we can speak to him ; he will 
answer and help us; he will command us what to do. Is not this 
a gospel to rest the weary and to stir noble hearts ? 

This simple theology is not without a good show of philosophi- 
eal reasons. Why should there not be included in the nature 
of the infinite God, as Dr. Gordon suggests, “ the Eternal Pat- 
tern of our race”? Why should not this archetypal man have 
actual incarnation? Man’s soul longs for a perfect king to follow ; 
why should not this perfect king appear in whose likeness man 
should see the norm of his life? In this general and rather nebu- 
lous form the thought is attractive and somewhat Platonic. 

It is the characteristic of thought, especially of good thought, 
that it must have not only a generally luminous appearance, but 
structure and consistency. It is surely an intelligible, helpful 
and wonderful conception that God carries all his creatures in his 
mind. All theists believe this. It is intelligible and inspiring 
to think that, in some true sense, man is of the nature of God, 
“very God of very God,” if one likes to say so of that infinite 
quality in man through which he answers back to the mind, the 
beauty and the love of God. So far we all see light in the mys- 
tery. But let us seek to discover what our friends of the Christo- 
centric theology have to reveal besides. It is not, perhaps, strange 
that they find it difficult fully to express and define their sublime 
conception. We are perplexed, however, when they use many 
words, sometimes eloquent and again philosophical, and fail to tell 
us what they mean. Here, they say, is “the Eternal Filial,” or 
“the Christ in the Deity.” Here is also the “ Paternal ” or Paren- 
tal.1 In the Deity, however, these are called Persons. Dr. Gordon 
affirms, and the creeds imply, that in His nature there is “an 
eternal Society” composed of just three Persons. Either the 
creeds stand in this respect for absolute mystery, which as far as 
we are concerned, might as well be expressed by a large algebraic 
X, or else they carry some meaning for the intelligence without 


1 These, by the way, are also elements in every human being. No one con- 


templating these elements in himself calls them persons, or thinks of them as 
constituting a “ society.” 
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which the mind suffers a loss, and presumably also some service 
for human life and conduct which Wwe all wish to secure. What 
then is this helpful meaning ? 

Suppose that a man loves God with all the contents of his 
being. “He attributes to God all perfections that man knows. 
It certainly makes no difference by what name he calls his God. 
“Christ ” may really be his name of the one God, or a Hebrew 
or Hindoo name may serve. What we wish to know is, whether 
a man loves or obeys God any more effectively if he tries to add 
to his conception of this perfect Being another exactly similar 
conception? Does he get still further spiritual power by adding 
a third conception of like pattern? Our Unitarian friend, Mr. 
Hosmer, sings : — 

One thought I have, my ample creed, 
So deep it is and broad, 


And equal to my every need, 
It is the thought of God. 


We need to know what Dr. Gordon or Mr. Palmer has more than 
this? What attributes of a lovable God do they find in the Son, 
which Mr. Hosmer fails to find, or, as for that matter, which 
Jesus did not find in his thought of the “Father”? Has the 


Son attributes, perfections or offices in which the Father was 
lacking ? 

We all speak of the presence of God. To those to whom it is 
the most profound reality, can a second and third like reality 
be added under the names of the Presence of Christ and the Pres- 
ence of the Spirit? What, then, does the second or the third of 
these infinite Presences do for the soul of man which the first 
fails to do? Our friends instantly repudiate tritheism. But if 
they have not introduced us to three infinite personalities, what do 
they mean? and why do they not frankly admit that “ Christ,” 
or the “Son,” and the Holy Ghost are merely so many extra 
names whereby to call the infinite God? Why do they not con- 
fess that they have not a single idea about the Deity which is not 
included in such a conception of the Divine Unity as Dr. Chan- 
ning or Theodore Parker held? Or, if they have an intelligent 
idea to contribute, and their discussion is not merely about words 
and names, why do they not puzzle out their meaning before 
they write their books ? 

Let us, however, plunge into our friends’ labyrinth again. We 
want to solve the great question about the person of Jesus Christ. 
Here is the kernel to which the dogma of the Trinity is only the 
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husk. Let us not inquire too metaphysically who this person 
was, or whether or not he had eternal existence before his appear- 
ance on our earth. Here practically we are told, is the unique 
and perfect man. Here, then, surely, is a personality as distinct 
as any of us. Though in the deepest sense no person is indepen- 
dent of God, yet at least while here on earth, in our ordinary use 
of language, Jesus was not God and he wasa man. He prays to 
God as we pray. He obeys God’s will as greater than his own 
will. To all intents and purposes, it is a finite person. None of 
the men of the “ new theology ” seem to think that Jesus was om- 
nipresent, or infinite in his understanding of the facts of science 
or history. What happened now to this distinct and finite per- 
sonality when Jesus died? Did the soul, which so far seemed 
like our sauls, immediately take on infinity and omnipresence ? 
Could that Jesus, who a few days before was in one place only, 
be present now in all places at once? Was he still a distinct 
personality as before? Was he still the man Jesus? Were there 
henceforth therefore two Persons filling all worlds, God and also 
Jesus Christ? Or, did the personality of the man Jesus now van- 
ish? In any case, what became of this human soul, like our souls? 
The early, simple-hearted disciples had no trouble on this score. 
He had “ ascended to heaven, and sat on the right hand of the 
throne of God ;” and there he remained. But our modern theo- ~ 
logians, too sophisticated to believe in a crude and literal ‘ ascen- 
sion,” go on to speak of this same Jesus who once walked this 
earth as if he had now become an omnipresent and omnipotent 
spirit. Why have we not here at least two Gods, exactly alike 
in their attributes? But this our friends will not allow. What, 
then, has become of the true personality of Jesus Christ? Shall 
we say that he was never what he seemed, namely, a separate per- 
son? But this is the heresy of Docetism. Or shall we opine that 
Jesus was swallowed up, and that all souls are likewise swallowed 
up, in the ocean of Deity? Such is the nature of the maze where 
our Christocentric guides leave us to wander. We could forgive 
them if they simply marked “ Mystery ’’ or ‘“‘ Dangerous Passing ” 
over the entrance, and stayed outside. But we feel hurt, when, 
after offering something which they testify is central to all reli- 
gious truth, which has heretofore confessedly been wrapped in the 
obscurity of dry dogmatics, they cannot yet show us in any intel- 
ligible terms what they mean. What sort of a vital and central 
truth is it that earnest men cannot convey to other earnest men 
who seriously desire to know all that is true ? 
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There remains, however, the fact of the life of the unique man 
Jesus, the pattern of the race. Why should we not believe in 
this archetypal man? The first answer is that, however beautiful 
this conception may be, such an ideal being is not a real man. A 
man is a being who grows from less to more. The vital principle 
of growth is always working in him, without which he would not 
be aman. It is his glory that he never attains to the absolute, 
but is forever stretching up after it. The man who has attained 
to some level where he stops growing, has therefore fallen behind. 
He is not even interesting to us. Our modern theologians ought 
to know this. If we know anything of Jesus’ actual life, he 
“¢ grew in stature and in favor with God and man.” That he was 
capable of temptation shows the same. What fear of temptation 
has the ideal or perfect man? In our best moments we are above 
the drift of temptation. Give any man complete and uninter- 
rupted consciousness of the divine realities, such as the Pattern 
or Ideal Man should have all the time, and where is the place 
for temptation? There was a time when Jesus had not attained 
perfect stature. At what point, pray, did he attain to the Abso- 
lute? As for us, we had rather be ordinary men, and be forever 
growing and reaching up to what is higher, than to have been the 
Jesus of the theologians. In any case the fact remains, that it is 
not in human nature to grow into, but only to grow towards the 
ideal pattern of the race. The Absolute Man is not a real man 
of flesh and blood, any more than the mathematical line is an 
actual line drawn with a pencil. 

Moreover, the idea of a Pattern or unique man incarnated is 
out of line with all that we know of the universe. No star or 
crystal, no blade of grass or flower, presents the absolute norm of 
its kind. We can conceive that there might be this embodiment 
of the ideal. It might be interesting to hunt for the perfect line 
or the perfect circle, and, having found it, to lay it away in some 
treasure house of the nations, as our government keeps the stand- 
ards of coins and measures. But this is certainly not the divine 
method anywhere in the wide scale of nature. In a world of 
changing phenomena, and of growth and development, the main- 
tenance of the finite thing in any absolute shape is sheer impos- 
sibility. Neither, indeed, is there the slightest need that the ideal 
beauty should drop out of the ideal realm into the actual world. 
Would the mortal senses be perfect enough to discern it, if it were 
present? Nevertheless, the absolute line or circle is as real to us 
as if we had seen it. Every step of approximation towards the 
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ideal thing has disclosed and suggested it. This is no less true 
in the moral and spiritual order. No man living has ever seen 
the perfect life. Granting for the moment that it has been incar- 
nated in the person of Jesus, we have but a rude sketch and not 
a true likeness of the incomparable Pattern. Probably no two 
men exactly agree in their thought of the Perfect Man. Dr. 
Gordon himself well calls this ideal a “ flying goal.” This is not, 
then, the image of what has ever been quite incarnated once for 
all. It is the divine beauty that “ never was on sea or land.” 
And yet there were never so many true men as now, who, not 
having seen, believe in the heavenly vision. Neither is their ideal 
man in any way less perfect and imperative in his requirements 
than the ideal king of those who affirm that he once appeared, in 
all his unique perfections, in the changing scenes of this world. 
Do our new theologians really believe in this one vast exception 
to all the rest of God’s methods of the education of our race? Is 
their Christ truly the historic Jesus of Galilee? Is he not rather 
the Ideal Man, whom Jesus’ life, and whom every beautiful life 
suggests, as indeed a beautiful picture always suggests a beauty 
beyond its actual lines, — yes, often beyond the thought of the 
artist himself ! 

All this appears more positively when we ask what it is that 
constitutes man at his best. Man is always, at least potentially, 
an incarnation of the divine Reason, or the eternal goodness. 
The myth that the hero was a son of a god always concealed a 
truth. The doctrine of a God-Man is true, if it is made broad 
enough, and if it is relieved of its assumption that such a man is 
an absolute being. The moment that we say man, we have de- 
clared that the being is under finite conditions. In other words, 
however high he is above the average, he is less than the ideal and 
perfect norm. Otherwise he would not be a man. 

It seems as if there could be no need to lay such stress here. 
Does any man trained in modern philosophy seriously think that 
the historic Jesus was an absolute person? But if he was not, in 
any sense, absolute, then must he have fallen short, as other men 
fall short, of the ultimate and majestic standards. The Nicene 
creed disappears beside this obvious fact. Or if not, what is left 
of it except a metaphysical formula as innocent as it is profitless ? 

The truth is, that the identification of the Ideal Man with the 
historic Jesus is the obvious survival of an outgrown system of 
pseudo-Platonic theology. Once there was an absolute book, a 
law received from heaven, a priestly ritual prescribed by God, a 
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perfect human language (the Hebrew) spoken by angels in 
heaven, and a perfect church organization, which, if one could 
recover, all would be well. There was somewhere a fountain of 
absolute and infallible authority. The Christocentric theology 
knows better than this. The doctrine of the relativity of human 
knowledge has come to stay. It is the glory of the human mind 
that knowledge always progresses, albeit on eternal lines. But 
our friends having cut all the rest of their cables and set sail like 
the rest of us, love, as though for the sake of good form, to drag 
one little anchor behind them. This may serve to assure their 
more stationary brethren that they are not moving away from the 
ancient moorings. They cannot long deceive themsélves or others 
by thus playing fast and loose about the person of Christ. Will 
they plainly tell us to what authority they bow? Do they mean 
by the guiding Christ, the words of Jesus, or rather that inward 
Light “ which lighteth every man”? Do they not, like other 
modern minds, test and interpret the words attributed to Jesus 
by means of this light of the Universal Reason? What teach- 
ing of Jesus, as for instance, about devils, or the last judgment, 
or the second coming, or the final fate of the wicked, do they 
not translate with perfect freedom into the terms of their own 
thought? Will they point out a single teaching of Jesus which 
they accept simply because Jesus said it, and not rather because 
in their judgment it is true? The old school of theologians held 
to an absolute Bible, or Church, or Man, because they fancied 
they thus gained an element of certainty in their religion, which 
could not otherwise be enjoyed. What one certainty does the 
new theology possess, except that kind of relative certainty by 
which mankind steers its safe way as respects every department 
of knowledge ? 

Our friends are nowhere so unfortunate as when they attempt 
to illustrate their theory. In fact, the supreme teaching of Nature 
goes towards the illustration and enforcement of laws and prin- 
ciples, under which all single instances fall. Thus, when we 
are told of the great geniuses and leaders of the race, of Phidias, 
Michel Angelo and Beethoven, of Homer and Shakespeare, of 
King Alfred and Lincoln ; when we are reminded of the wonder 
‘and the unexpectedness of their coming, we naturally expect to 
class Jesus in his own category with Moses and Isaiah and Epic- 
tetus and the goodly procession of the prophets and saints. This 
is the line of the obvious analogy. But our friends again play 
fast and loose with us. They give illustrations only to take them 
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away. Will they ever frankly admit that Jesus was precisely the 
same kind of master in the realm of the good life, as Shakespeare 
in the kingdom of letters? If they mean only this, there is no 
issue with them whatever. No one claims absolute perfectness for 
Shakespeare’s verse. No one loves Homer less if he sometimes 
nods. No one makes it a matter of doctrine that one poet shall 
be styled “ unique” and the others less than unique. Neither 
does any one to-day deny the glad recognition of Jesus’ place 
among the world’s great masters. The only issue is when men 
say that he alone is unique, absolute and infallible. Some of us 
think that the author of the twenty-third Psalm, the Isaiah of 
Babylon and ‘the lame Epictetus were also unique, while we have 
yet to find any absolute man. Where, moreover, is the genera- 
tion that has had use for such a man, or eyes to see him had he 
appeared ? 

We have shown so far that the presumption does not seem to 
be in favor of any absolute incarnation of the perfect life, that 
there are overwhelming difficulties in the way of assuming the 
existence of such a life, and that the practical use of this sort of 
incarnation vanishes as soon as we try to discover what it really 
means. Our new theologians surely seem to be unable to work 
this theory into accord with their modern thought. The main 
question, however, is a matter of facts. Was Jesus’ life that of 
a unique and absolute personality ? This is a point as to which 
we only wish to know the truth. But it is not a point where the 
usual rhetoric and eloquence have place. Who has any other 
feelings except reverence, admiration and gratitude for a true and 
beautiful life? What religious mind does not hold its doctrine 
of the incarnation, namely, that the Eternal Goodness has ap- 
peared often in human form? It is another proposition that we 
now require facts to prove. It is that in one life alone this man- 
ifestation of God has been complete — so complete that whatever 
Jesus did is the everlasting rule, and whatever he said, God said. 
It is no irreverence to ask for the evidence of this tremendous 
proposition. There is no wish here to drag Jesus to the level of 
our common humanity. On the contrary, the demand grows out 
of a wonderful and rigorous ideal of the Perfect Man. It isa 
witness to Jesus’ own teachings that the ideal of human perfect- 
ness has taken on inexorable proportions. As he said himself, 
“ Why callest thou me good? There is none good but God.” 

In the first place, then, we have not even the means of getting 
the desired evidence. At the most the New Testament gives us 
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the story of Jesus only in a short series of fragments. We have 
not even the material to make a critical biography. Was he al- 
together sinless? We have at best only negative evidence. We 
know nothing to the contrary. But we may say the same of many 
human lives. Who knows what sin to lay to the charge of Dr. 
Furness, or James Freeman Clarke, or David Livingstone? Jesus 
is reported to have said of one, “ He is an Israelite, indeed, in 
whom is no guile.” If sin is the deliberate breaking of law, if 
it is in the harmful or selfish motive, there are always lives which 
seem to be without sin. What we require is to know that Jesus’ 
life was not only a righteous, pure-hearted, loving life, but that it 
had reached ideal perfection. It must have been throughout and 
at every moment surcharged with the absolute consciousness of 
the presence of God. There must have never been a fall from 
the heights of perfect sympathy, trust, hope, enthusiasm. There 
must have been no depression, no impatience, no narrowness, no 
shade of bitterness towards a living creature. Nothing less than 
this is the holy ideal. 

It is needless to say that we have no proof that Jesus reached 
this mighty ideal. All the evidence goes the other way. He was 
tempted as the ideal man cannot be, and as we are not at our 
highest hours. He was subject to waves of depression, as the 
man sure of the divine approval is not. He was impatient to- 
wards certain classes of wrong-doers, like the vehement nature 
that he was. His sympathies were not altogether and at all times 
complete. They seem to have been restricted on the side of the 
rich and influential. There is a distinct shade of bitterness in 
his reported utterances concerning the Pharisees. Were they not 
also his brethren? He does not seem to have been altogether 
consistent with his own higher teachings. Is the Parable of Laz- 
arus and Dives true to the ideal of the divine forgiveness? We 
will not urge that he ever said, “ Ye are of your father, the 
devil.” But he repeatedly appears to have divided men into two 
distinct classes, the sheep and the goats, the wheat and the tares, 
the good and the bad fishes. Does this tally with the highest 
thought of the Lord’s Prayer and the Sermon on the Mount? 
We will throw out of account the stories of Jesus blasting the 
fig-tree and turning the herd of swine over the cliffs. What 
shall we think of his use of violence to the money changers in 
the Temple? This was not overcoming evil with good! We are 
not even satisfied, when we approach the royal standard, that 
Jesus’ conduct in the Court of Pilate was that of the broadest 
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beneficence. Does he not seem to have urged on his own con- 
demnation? Did he take the clear course to bring out the best 
in the brutish men who surrounded him, or rather to drive them 
to do their worst? This is not to doubt that he did what he be- 
lieved to be right. It is simply to question whether his course 
here, as elsewhere, was the perfect norm, to be imitated? For 
what is the use of a norm unless it is imitable ? 

Let us ask now what are the positive facts because of which 
Jesus’ life or teachings are to be counted unique, or superhuman, 
over against other great moral and spiritual leaders ? What spe- 
cific thing did he teach that had not been more or less clearly 
suggested by the very remarkable men of his race? The great 
summing up of the law and the Golden Rule was his heritage. 
Grant willingly that he was the greatest in his line, — an hy- 
pothesis that we may assume, but that we have no means of 
establishing — yet this is no reason for classing him in any way 
outside of the grand procession of the Sons of God and Prophets. 

But it is said that Jesus’ love and devotion give him excep- 
tional rank. Let us be sure that no one can exaggerate the holi- 
ness of love, such as Jesus exemplified. It is the characteristic, 
however, of true love wherever we see it, that it has an infinite 
element and a value beyond any price. Love does not march up 
to a certain point and then stop. It gives itself utterly. It is of 
the divine nature, the same to-day in the hearts of a million 
mothers, as in the heart of the great leaders and patriots, Wash- 
ington or Lincoln. Jesus’ love was precisely the same. 

Indeed, this natural and quite human view of Jesus makes his 
love and devotion not less but more real. Had he come into this 
life with the foreknowledge of an omniscient person, had he 
known surely the complete outcome of his work as he hung upon 
the cross, what special admiration could we have for his noble wil- 
lingness to suffer? What true man would not leap at the chance 
of giving his little life for the welfare of generations to come? 
In truth, a long line of such noble souls have cheerfully given all 
that they had to purchase our liberties, our institutions of justice, 
our faith in Gotl. All these lived and died with only a limited 
comprehension of the value of their work. Often they seemed 
to themselves to be defeated in their undertakings. They fol- 
lowed the voice of duty into the dark. They had only their sub- 
lime faith, but not certainty. These all were more admirable 
than Jesus, if we lift him into the rank ,of uniqueness and endow 
him with perfections, without which they nevertheless battled 
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their way to victory. Surely his sacrifice had nothing superhu- 
man in it. 

It is common to quote very remarkable testimonials of great 
thinkers to Jesus’ greatness. I do not take away from this 
praise. I simply take away the restrictions which seem to limit 
it to one instance. It does not seem possible to over-praise the 
divine qualities — righteousness, faithfulness, mercy, sympathy, 
trust in God, disinterestedness. Wherever they appear they are 
adorable. 

How then, some one asks, did Jesus claim so much for himself? 
Did he not assume the tone of a superior? Did he not in some 
sense urge his title of Messiahship? Let us go further. Did 
he not also, if we can trust his reporters, promise to come in the 
clouds to judge the world? Did he not say explicitly, “‘ These 
shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
life eternal?” And did he not say that “this generation shall 
not pass till all these things be fulfilled?” All these sayings of 
Jesus belong together. Our modern theologians know quite well 
that either Jesus was misreported, or else that he was mistaken 
about the “Second Coming.” Does not precisely the same di- 
lemma face us as regards the doctrine of the Messiahship, to 
which the vision of the second coming is only a corollary ? 

Can we bear, however, to make Jesus the victim of a glorious 
delusion? Do we not thus risk doing an injury to his moral 
grandeur? Whoever thinks this does not understand human his- 
tory. He needs to refresh his memory of the stories of the pro- 
phets. The characteristic of prophecy is that it has been blended 
of two elements. One element was in the eternal and victorious. 
principles which the prophet’s insight has grasped. But the 
prophet is also a son of his own age. He has thus had to see 
the distant view through the atmosphere of his time. That'which 


was to be has ever been more and grander than the prophet’s ey 
could see. 


Savonarola at Florence is a striking instance whereby to illus- 
trate the story of Jesus. Here was a mighty seer of truth and 
preacher of righteousness. He belongs to the list of the im- 
mortal masters. But he belongs no less to their number for the 
fact that he was a Florentine of the fifteenth century. He was 
a dreamer of dreams and a seer of visions. The tragedy of his 
fate was not alone that he loved Florence with all his heart ; it 
was also in his mystic expectation of a supernatural deliverance. 


We do not love this hero the less that he shared the limitations of 
VOL. V. — NO. 19. 29 
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his age and his people. So with Jesus. He would not have been 
a historic character, he would not have fitted into the life of his 
people, if, born by a miracle, he had been miraculously lifted out 
of touch with all the traditions, the prepossessions, the imagery, 
the current ideas of heaven and hell, angels and demons, and 
especially the hereditary thought of the coming kingdom of God, 
which colored the mind of that age. The tragedy of his death 
was not only in his love of mankind; it was also in the compul- 
sion of a great and noble, and yet somewhat narrow and Jewish 
thought, to the bondage of which he was an innocent victim. 

It is open to any one to choose the other horn of the dilemma, 
and to say that Jesus was largely misunderstood by his hearers. 
In this case not only his teaching about the Second Coming, the 
day of judgment and the irreversible doom of the wicked is dis- 
posed of, his claim to Messianic rank falls away too. 

Some will still urge that Jesus’ supreme rank was attested by 
miracles. We must be careful here not to travel in a circle. We 
cannot use miracles to prove Jesus’ uniqueness and then, when 
the miracles are under question, use his uniqueness in order to 
prove the miracles. The miracles as a whole are a load for the 
modern mind. In the first place, the wonder stories in Jesus’ 
life are not represented as unique. They go into the same class 
with similar stories such as adorn the lives of Elijah and Elisha 
in the Old Testament and Paul and Peter in the New Testament. 
Jesus is said to do nothing which other men had not done. So 
far as the wonder stories are works of healing, they are matched 
to-day in stories enthusiastically believed by considerable num- 
bers of honest people. The “ Apostles’ Creed ” forces the mirac- 
ulous birth into the front rank among things essential for man’s 
salvation. But it would be hard-to select a matter of fact more 
difficult to establish by honest proof. Not only is there no evi- 
dence for a candid mind, but the nobler modern thought, of mavr- 
riage makes the ancient doctrine of a virgin birth somewhat 
incongruous. So while the old world loved to think of “ the 
resurrection of the body,” and a reign of the risen saints on this 
earth, thinking men to-day translate the ancient formula of the 
church into some more or less esoteric form. Do such men be- 
lieve that Jesus actually ate and drank with his disciples in his 
resurrection body? What then do they do with the stories of the 
reappearance of the dead in all the ages? What unique element 
separates the resurrection of Jesus from the appearance, for in- 
stance, of those saints mentioned in Matt. xxvii. 52,53. The 
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fact is, that the word “ miracle” has suffered a radical change of 
meaning. Miracles were once a unique order of events. Now 
they are held to be only the natural working of higher laws and 
more spiritual forces. As Mr. Denison suggests, all nature is 
supernatural in the eyes of the man who sees God. The worker 
of miracles in this sense is in the reign of law. He is indeed a 
finer and more complete man. If Jesus worked miracles, — an 
unfortunate word for the new meaning, — he worked them by vir- 
tue of his manhood. Their occurrence in no sense evidences any 
unique superiority over his fellows. 

There is one place, doubtless, where Jesus will always have 
singular rank. This is his historical position. The historical 
position is not altogether determined by absolute merit. Thus 
we do not know whether Columbus was the greatest of discover- 
ers. We may not be sure that other courageous voyagers did not 
earlier find their way to America. Historically, however, Colum- 
bus’ name heads the grand list, and he will always be named as 
the type of the victorious explorer. So we may never be sure 
whether or not Washington was the greatest patriot. There may 
be living men whose hearts are as large and true as Washing- 
ton’s. But historically Washington will always remain the 
“Father of his country.” Likewise we are very sure of Jesus’ 
historical place in the heart of the world. He stands at the glo- 
rious point in the stream of human development, when the line 
of man’s spiritual life, before somewhat feeble and flickering, 
henceforth becomes sure and continuous. With the coming of 
Columbus the new continent became the abiding home of civili- 
zation. With Jesus the new type of the loving life had come to 
stay, to spread and to conquer the earth. Others had labored, 
and he entered into the fruits of their labors. What else did it 
mean when men say that he came “ in the fullness of time ” ? 

To give Jesus the great niche in history, and especially in the 
history of the things of the spirit, is frankly to admit the senti- 
mental, illustrative and symbolic use of his name. No one wishes 
to deny this, if the basis upon which it rests is once seen to be 
natural. Let no one urge or compel it, let no one put another 
out of the pale of his church because the other is shy of confess- 
ing it, and Jesus’ name will easily bear the same sort of value in 
his own realm, no more and no less, that Columbus’ name bears 
in the kingdom of adventure, and Washington’s name carries to 
the hearts of patriots. For the sake of the best use of all these 
names, let them not become conventionalized, but let us freshen 
the reality by new examples. 
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I do not say these things because I love criticism. I say them 
because there is something for which criticism alone has value, 
namely, the truth. There is something grander than the historic 
Jesus ; it is the ideal of the perfect life. At best, we have only a 
fragmentary Jesus. But we are perpetually inspired to create 
the image of the perfect man. The Christocentrie theology 
makes the perfect man its object of worship. So far as its image 
is the ideal man from heaven, the “flying goal” of Dr. Gor- 
don’s thought, the “ Christ in us” yet to be realized, I have no 
objection to this form of worship. On this side the thought is 
unlimited, as befits the conception of deity. It is the highest 
practical form of the worship of God. My objection to the 
“ Christocentric ” teaching is when it identifies the ideal or per- 
fect man with a single historic personage. This is the same lim- 
itation of worship as when early idolaters circumscribed their 
thought of deity within a given shape. It might be a very glo- 
rious shape, as in the case of the Grecian Apollo. But the shape, 
however beautiful, was not God. So it is when men take the 
most beautiful human life and mark it as a God to worship. 
Thus idolizing, they straightway imitate the form and the ges- 
ture ; they repeat the literal words; they do the acts, not those 
which the new age calls for, but the precise acts which their his- 
toric image is represented as having done. They look backward, 
whereas God calls them forward. The thought of God does not 
grow freely in this way. 

More specifically, the men of to-day actually go on quoting 
Jesus as their authority for outworn dogmas, like eternal punish- 
ment. Did not Jesus say this, they ask. They quote Jesus’ ex- 
act words, as if he knew the authorship of every Hebrew Psalm 
or law. They cite Jesus’ example as if it had any bearing on the 
wine question. They defend themselves behind him, when they 
denounce their neighbors as hypocrites, “ children of wrath” or 
enemies of God. I submit that the spirit of Jesus is greater 
than his acts and words. Imitation becomes caricature. The 
spiritual artist especially can only afford to work out the divine 
ideal, which the beautiful Nature suggests. The leaders of the 
Christocentric theology would perhaps admit this. It seems to 
be their actual method. They never trouble themselves with too 
close following of the historic Jesus. So far as his thought, 
whether of eschatology or the uses of property, does not agree 
with their own, they freely set it aside. It is hard to understand 
what they mean. Do they, or do they not identify their ideal 
of the perfect man with Jesus of Nazareth? Would they hold 
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themselves bound to do whatever he did, and to believe whatever 
he said? If they say frankly “ No,” they occupy the ordinary 
theistic or modern Unitarian ground. If they say “ Yes,” then 
we ask, Why do they not do as they say? We press upon them 
again the question how they know this doctrine of the absolute- 
ness of Jesus? Their fathers thought that they knew this from 
an absolute book. How do men whom Truth compels to sacrifice 
their absolute book satisfy themselves about the absolute man ? 

The fact is, that the demand for the sight of the Absolute is a 
species of infidelity. We know how this kind of infidelity pro- 
ceeds. Men want proof of holy things, who have not caught the 
vision of them. Let men once have sight of the ideal world, and 
they carry henceforth their own proof of God and immortality. 
The Christocentrie theologians have too much spiritual insight 
not to be aware of this. Who of them all cites the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus as a demonstration of the eternal life? Who of 
them demands miracles in order to be sure of the Eternal Good- 
ness? The demand to “touch, taste and handle” the things of 
the divine world does not befit their more spiritual philosophy. 

I have said that the idea of the incarnation of God in a single 
beautiful life might be high and ennobling. Who would not love 
to follow such a masterly life? But there is a more beautiful 
thought than this. Instead of a spiritual monarchy, with a king 
to obey, there is the larger conception of a spiritual common- 
wealth or brotherhood. Do any of us modern men mean any- 
thing less than this? Precisely what do our Christocentric 
friends expect, if they ever dream of “the isles of the blest” ? 
The early men expected there to find Jesus sitting on a throne 
“at the right hand of the Father.” Our friends imagine surely 
no such visible enthronement of their Master. What do they 
think, then? Will Jesus fill all space, being without visible 
form? We have already suggested that this would be another 
name only for the Infinite Presence. Where, then, in the realm 
of the spirit is Jesus? Is he not precisely where Isaiah is and 
many an heroic Psalmist? Is he not where Paul is, and the 
brave Tyndale and Huss and Channing and Bushnell and John 
Brown and the noble army of martyrs? Can Jesus do anything 
for us in that realm, save what God is ever doing for us through 
his witness in every faithful life? One star, indeed, differeth 
from another star in glory. But the author of the light is one, 
and the One is God. 


Cuares F. DOLE. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE DIVIDED CHURCH. 


THE Symphonie Fantastique of Berlioz begins, as the lover of 
music will remember, with soft harmonies. The hero dreams 
that he meets his lady at a splendid ball. The great rooms are 
ablaze with light, and filled with people. The two stand a little 
apart from the gay throng, looking on. Presently a waltz begins, 
and they respond to the invitation of the music. Little by little 
minor strains begin to sound, notes of discord interrupt the quick 
and joyous measures of the datice. There is a quarrel. So they 
go out into the dark garden. At last the lover kills the lady. 
Immediately the ball breaks up in wild confusion, with cries and 
shouting. The man is seized and hurried into prison. He is con- 
demned to death. On they go, with tramp of many feet, the 
crowd crying, the monks chanting, brass instruments playing the 
dead march, to the scaffold. The cymbals clang and clash to- 
gether; the executioner has done his work. 

The symphony ends in the black depths of the nether pit, where 
the lost soul is jibed and mocked and hooted at by the whole 
mad rabble of that disreputable region, by all the hoodlums of the 
slums of hell. Meanwhile the bells that are ringing at the funeral 
above sound in plaintive cadence through the uproar, and the re- 
quiem mass is burlesqued by the infernal chorus. The solemn 
voices of the priests are heard droning the Dies Ire, and at the 
end of every verse the evil spirits catch it up and sing it over in 
indescribable parody, to jig time, with blasphemous variations, 
intoxicated brass bands of devils playing accompaniment, faster 
and faster, louder and louder, higher and higher, ending with yells 
and derisive laughter. Every violin is going at full motion, every 
discordant piece of brass and wood shrieks in the mad chorus, the 
kettledrums keep up a roar of infernal thunder, and the cymbals 
add their shrill confusion to the din. 

Thus do the inhabitants of the Land of the Worm and of the 
Fire rejoice at many of the solemnities of the saints. Up above, 
sober faces and serious voices, services and sermons, discussions 
and controversies, constitutions and by-laws, points of conscience, 
religious newspapers, trials of heretics, disputes of churches ; 
down below, listening in the intervals of inextinguishable laugh- 
ter, the delighted devils. 

Certain it is that the saints have sometimes assisted Satan ; 
their mistakes have counted on his side; their dissensions have 
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been his opportunity. The Christian church, without doubt, has 
often been a source of great satisfaction to the devil. Many 
things which good people have undertaken, as they thought, in 
the clear light of duty, hating their brethren for the love of God, 
have gone his way. He especially delights to speak to the saints 
in the voice of conscience, so that they mistake it for the voice of 
God. He knows very well that battles are won by him who keeps 
in mind the fine, strategic maxim, ‘* Divide and conquer.” He 
has divided us, and conquered, time and time again. The prob- 
lems which perplex us, and whose solution will be his defeat, are 
still unsolved, chiefly because the great Christian forces cannot, or 
do not, work together. Thus it is that the devil, in all his por- 
traits, wears a smile. It is the pleased expression of one who sees 
those who might be fighting him fighting each other. At the 
heart of our perplexity is the problem of the divided church. 

The relation between the church and the churches has of late 
come into unusual prominence. The evils of ecclesiastical divi- 
sion have always been perceived with some measure of clearness, 
and prayers for better unity have been prayed since the very be- 
ginning of separation. But until recently this recognition of ex- 
isting wrong has been mostly confined to the older churches, from 
whose communion the others broke away, and the prayers have 
been more commonly found in prayer-books than in prayer- 
meetings. 

It must in truth be said that the older churches, with all their 
perception of the need of closer fraternity, did not do much to 
bring it about. They stood apart, reproaching their brethren, 
preaching upon the sin of schism, discussing the uncovenanted 
mercies of God, and giving themselves to prayer and lamentation, 
being profoundly thankful that they were better than their neigh- 
bors. They declined to concede anything. They required uncon- 
ditional surrender. They saw clearly, however, that the divided 
Christendom was in contradiction to the will of Jesus Christ ; and 
therein were in advance of most of the post-reformation churches, 
who felt bound by natural consistency to maintain both the right- 
eousness and the advantage of division. 

A considerable step was, indeed, taken fifty years ago in the 
establishment of the Evangelical Alliance. In a series of prac- 
tical resolutions agreed to by the twelve hundred delegates who 
met in London for that purpose, the members of the Alliance 
earnestly and affectionately recommended to each other, “in their 
own churches and particularly in their own use of the press, care- 
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fully to abstain from and put away all bitterness and wrath and 
anger and clamor and evil-speaking, with all malice ;” to pray 
every week, on Monday morning, for the advancement of Chris- 
tian unity, and to keep a special week of prayer at the beginning 
of January in every year; “to strive to promote, each in his own 
communion, a spirit of repentance and humiliation for its peculiar 
sins, and to exercise a double measure of forbearance in reprov- 
ing, where reproof is needful, the faults of those Christian breth- 
ren who belong to bodies other than their own;” in all assertions 
of difference to avoid “ rash and groundless insinuations, personal 
imputations, or irritating allusions, and to maintain the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ, by speaking the truth only in love;” 
together with much more excellent advice in the same good spirit. 

The Alliance, however, was a strictly Protestant organization. 
One of its declared objects was the counteraction of Romanism. 
It proposed a truce in one of the great Christian camps, in order 
that a more solid attack might be made upon the other. It was 
as if Paul had counseled peace and unity at Corinth, upon the 
ground that the followers of Apollos and of Cephas might thereby 
the better oppose the errors of the followers of James. It did not 
contemplate a universal Christian brotherhood. 

Not only was the Roman Church thus set as an object of con- 
scientious attack, the Episcopal Church, its next of kin, in Eng- 
land and in America, was out of sympathy with the movement, 
and eyed it with disapproval. When certain bishops and other 
ministers of that church ventured to join with their brethren of 
the Alliance in partaking of the supper of their common Lord 
and Master, a storm of controversy immediately burst upon them, 
before whose blasts some of them were constrained to retreat into 
a new church of their own designing. 

This disapproval was not altogether due to'the nervousness and 
narrowness of prejudice. It was based upon a serious difference 
of opinion. The Alliance represented a single phase of religion 
in such majority as practically to shut out those who disagreed. 
It emphasized conversion. It taught that sound spiritual health 
must in all cases be preceded by a dangerous illness, out of which, 
in fear and trembling and much weakness, the patient shall 
emerge into the blessed light of the divine benediction. Outside 
the Alliance, Episcopalians and Unitarians maintained that the 
life of the soul, like the life of the body, ought to proceed along 
the lines of quiet, uninterrupted, natural growth. The Epis- 
copalians, indeed, held that spiritual strength comes by the sacra- 
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ments, while the Unitarians held that man grows strong by exer- 
cise; but both agreed that religion is mainly a matter of living. 
In the Alliance it seemed to be regarded as mainly a matter of 
feeling. 

At best, the Alliance contemplated a decent neighborliness 
rather than a real union. Men continued with vigor to maintain 
the position that ecclesiastical division is not only a necessary but 
a blessed condition of things. It gave play, they said, to the eter- 
nal differences which exist in human nature, and brought into 
religion a stimulus of competition which kept the churches alert 
and aggressive. It was calculated, they said, “to provoke unto 
love and to good works.” It was not seen until long after that 
the verb was the only part of this text which really fitted the 
occasion. 

About the same time, and: as a fruit of the same spirit, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was founded. It was as Prot- 
estant as the Alliance; it appealed as little to those who set 
store by the sacraments, and to those who exalted the reason; but 
among its many constituents it did much to dispel prejudice, to 
remove barriers, to bring about a better understanding, and a 
closer sense of fraternity, and a distrust of denominationalism. 
Presbyterians and Methodists and Baptists began to get ac- 
quainted. They began to learn how petty were their differences, 
and how much they had in common. 

Ten years later, in the Episcopal Church in this country, a 
memorial was presented to the General Convention, setting forth 
the “divided and distracted state of our American Protestant 
Christianity,” and suggesting that the Episcopal Church, by her 
bishops, as representing the historic fellowship of believers, ex- 
tend its ministerial orders to all persons, properly qualified and 
_ desiring the same, without further conformity to the policy or the 
ritual of that communion. The proposal, after agitating two con- 
ventions, was finally defeated; but the ideas contained in it at- 
tracted attention, started fruitful thinking, and are alive to-day. 

The civil war came, and the minds of our fellow countrymen 
were turned another way. So twenty years passed by. After 
that the discussion began again along the whole line, and has since 
continued, increasing every year. 

In 1883 Dr. Washington Gladden published in the “ Century 
Magazine” his ingenious and suggestive story “ The Christian 
League of Connecticut;” in 1885, in the same magazine, Dr. 
Charles Woodruff Shields printed his notable essay, ‘“‘ The United 
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Churches of the United States,” which served as a text for many 
homilies ; in 1886, the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church issued their four articles of church unity, which in 
1888 were slightly amended and so adopted by the Lambeth con- 
ference of bishops of the whole Anglican communion.. Thus the 
time came when it could be declared with general assent that “ the 
chief Christian problem of our age is the Reunion of Christen- 
dom.” 

In 1895 the Pope of Rome addressed a letter to the English 
people upon the subject of church unity ; the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury wrote a reply, and the cardinal Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster, Dr. Vaughan, made public comment upon the correspond- 
ence. The Whitsunday of that year was preceded in the Roman 
Catholic world by a space of nine days of devotion, during which 
time prayer was made at all altars for the reunion of Christen- 
dom ; while the day itself was especially devoted to sermons upon 
that subject, at the request of archbishops and bishops of the 
Church of England, of high officials of the Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland, of chairmen of various nonconformist bodies of the 
United Kingdom, and, in this country, of bishops of the Episco- 
pal and Methodist churches, together with leading and represen- 
tative ministers of most other denominations. ‘“ Christendom,” 
they say, “is becoming weary of its divisions ;” and they hope 
that such observance of a day of prayer and preaching will de- 
velop sympathy among Christians of different forms and orders, 
and will “thus prepare them for that ideal ‘ unity in diversity,’ 
toward which the church universal is tending.” 

At various conventions of religious bodies held during this last 
year, the reunion of Christendom was made the subject of serious 
discussion, and in some instances of formal pronouncement. 

It is accordingly evident that the question of church unity is of 
interest to an increasing number of good people. It was charac- 
terized some time ago as an “ iridescent dream,” and some con- 
servative folk, weary of the whole discussion, have been saying of 
late that even the iridescence has gone out of it ; but it is nearer 
to the truth to say that it is ceasing to be a dream. It is a pres- 
ent problem which demands an answer. It is more than that, 
it is a tendency of the time: which means that it is in line with 
the purposes of God, and is one of those growing ideas which, 
little by little, nobody quite knows how, take possession of the 
social mind, so that we go to sleep opposed to them, and wake 
up converted ; and presently he who stands persistently in opposi- 
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tion finds himself in the impossible position of Mrs. Partington, 
who essayed, mop in hand, to resist the progress of the rising 
tide. 

The divided church thus challenges our immediate attention, 
partly in consequence of the ceasing of old controversies, partly 
on account of that change in the general point of view whereby 
our interest is largely transferred from the individual to society, 
and partly by reason of a better understanding of our actual con- 
dition and of its practical results. , 

The old discussions, in which many of our present divisions had 
their rise, have now ceased, for the most part, to be of vital inter- 
est to ourselves or to our neighbors. The old words — predesti- 
nation, transubstantiation, regeneration, and others equally long, . 
equally difficult, and equally removed from the alternatives of 
common life — once war cries, awaken now only an academic or 
an antiquarian response. The former differences have not, indeed, 
been settled; we are as far apart as ever; but they do not at 
present seem profitable matters for discussion. They have fallen 
into the background. We read in history that Arminians and 
Calvinists once felt that they could best serve God by killing one 
another ; and the layman looks up Arminianism under A and 
Calvinism under C to find what it was all about. It sounds as 
far away as the wars between Israel and Judah. 

For a good many years back the preacher has said little about 
denominationalism. He has preferred to preach Christianity. 
The polemics of the old time, when the Baptists and the Metho- 
dists, the Unitarians and the Orthodox, assailed each other from 
behind the secure fortification of the pulpit, like the editors of 
their contemporary newspapers, are fallen into still silence. The 
American Protective Association is almost the only survival of 
that old pugnacious temper which once possessed the churches ; 
and we listen to its stout speeches, with respect, indeed, for the 
honest convictions of the speakers, but with a confused sense of 
intrusion of the past into the better present, as if the Middle 
Ages, happily asleep these several centuries, were talking in a 
restless dream. One might listen now to six months of excellent 
preaching and never know whether the preacher wore this or that 
denominational badge beneath his coat. Dudleian lectureships 
are no longer founded. 

There was a time when it seemed a glorious thing to be an ob- 
stinate sectarian. It meant something. It was a position of right 
and necessary protest against some denial of the liberty of man, 
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or some defamation of the character of God. But the protest, in 
most cases, was heeded long ago. The work which the sect was 
founded to accomplish was finished long ago. There are churches 
which stand like abandoned light-houses, marking spots which 
once were dangerous reefs, but which have long since been re- 
claimed from the sea and planted with wheat and flowers. Even 
their ministers, when they rise in church-unity meetings to tell 
“Why I am what I am,” must needs say, “ Because I chanced 
thus to be brought up.” 

In this day of universal and persistent questioning, when every 
party and every premise and every man must stand up and give 
an explanation, our divisions do not meet the test. The old con- 
troversies have ceased, not only because people have grown weary 
of them, but because the point of view has changed. 

When the emphasis was put upon the individual, denomina- 
tionalism was natural enough. It represented in a rude way the 
importance of the solitary human soul, the position of single and 
undivided responsibility in which it stood toward God, the abso- 
lute necessity that it should do its own thinking, live its own 
life, and work out its own salvation. But the old order changes. 
With the new conception of the individual as living his best life 
only in society and as a helpful member of society, the conception 
of the church expands. The place and value of institutions, which 
in the first enthusiasm for personal liberty were thrown aside, 
come to be better understood. That no man liveth unto himself, 
that every man must not only bear his own burdens but must put 
a shoulder under the burden of his brother, is being translated 
out of the Greek of the New Testament into the vernacular of 
daily experience. 

Thus the whole trend of life and thought is increasingly against 
our individualistic divisions. The mariners on the “ broken pieces 
of the ship ” are rowing in the teeth of the wind. 

The new social spirit is making us more and more aware of the 
enormous responsibilities of the church. When the church was 
thought of mainly in relation to the individual, when its task ap- 
peared to be the fitting of men’s souls one by one for heaven, 
denominationalism seemed adequate to the situation. But the 
church to-day has quite another idea of its province. Instead of 
merely preparing men to go to heaven, it is to bring heaven down 
here on this green and brown earth on which we live. Instead of 
saving men from punishment, it is to save them from their sins. 
Instead of ministering only to the soul, it is to minister to the 
whole man. 
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There is a simple truth which is just now making great changes 
in primary education : it is the truth that the whole child goes to 
school. It was formerly held that the child’s mind goes to school, 
and brings along its body for the purpose of annoying the 
teacher. The whole child goes to school. Its eyes and its ears, 
its feet and its fingers, are to be considered. So, too, the whole 
man goes to church. Thus the range of the church’s mission is 
wonderfully widened. The Christian religion has to do with the 
mind and the body as well as with the soul of man. 

When it is further realized that the church is meant to min- 
ister not only to the whole man but to the whole community of 
men, that it stands in vital and responsible relation to the neigh- 
borhood, to the town, to the state, and to the planet, and is im- 
peratively concerned in all the manifold interests of society, it 
becomes plain beyond a peradventure that the individual parish, 
or even the individual denomination, is not sufficient for those 
things. This is the inevitable logic of the whole present situa- 
tion. If a man intends to move a block of wood, a crowbar is 
enough and his own hands will do; but if his task is to move a 
house, he must have a company of trained men and a machine. 

In this mind the Christian examines the conditions under which 
the church is attempting its great task. He finds that in this 
country there are one hundred and forty-three different denomi- 
nations, each by itself, each seeking to be the chief church of the 
community and presently of the nation, attacking the devil in its 
own way without the concert of its neighbors. He finds further 
that the differences which divide many of these separated breth- 
ren are very small indeed. Some of them are only geographical 
or sectional, the heritage of a division which was long ago healed 
in the state. The politicians have excelled the saints. The chil- 
dren of this world have shown themselves not only wiser but 
more Christian than the children of light. Other differences 
concern details of discipline, having absolutely nothing to do with 
religion. Still others are but natural and necessary differences 
of opinion which have been exaggerated into reasons for division 
by impatience and bad temper. They would not be recognized 
as valid in any decent divorce court. They are molehills, mag- 
nified by foolish imagination into volcanoes. 

Thus it is said that “without a single change in doctrine or 
polity, the seventeen Methodist bodies could be reduced to three 
or four; the twelve Presbyterian to three; the twelve Menno- 
nite to two.” That is, by the smallest measure of reasonable 
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concession, involving only the simplest principles of common 
courtesy, our hundred and forty-three sects might be reduced to 
forty-two. And the differences which would still divide the forty- 
two would be of an origin so remote, or of a character so ob- 
secure, as to perplex the majority of intelligent church members 
who should be asked to give an explanation. 

To these statistics, the enlightened Christian is compelled to 
add certain serious consequences, until the number of churches 
seems sometimes a scandal, like the number of saloons; and he 
remembers Father Taylor’s prayer, —‘“ O Lord, deliver us from 
bigotry and bad rum; Thou knowest which is worse. I don’t.” 
These consequences are economic, social and spiritual. They ap- 
pear most clearly in the country town. 

The divided churches of the country town are poor ; and their 
poverty is of an undignified, ignoble and discreditable kind. The 
expenses of most of them must of necessity be met in two mean 
ways, — by asking alms, in appeals made to the richer churches 
of the city, and by holding fairs, bazaars, strawberry festivals, 
private theatricals and such like entertainments. Concerning 
the alms, it must be said that the money is, much of it, virtually 
obtained upon false pretenses, for it is really used not for the 
spread of the Christian religion, but for the maintenance of a 
needless separation. Concerning the fairs, confession must be 
made that they do not, for the most part, add to the spiritual 
power of the Christian church. Both alms and fairs tend to 
weaken parochial self-respect. The upright, independent business 
man looks on with thoughts in his heart. 

If the trade of the country town were administered like its re- 
ligion, there would be twenty grocery stores where five would be 
enough, and every one would be carrying a cheap and defective 
stock of goods and be upon the brink of bankruptcy. If the 
public education of the town were managed upon the same prin- 
ciple, there would be seven schoolhouses where there are now but 
two, — one where the teachers were all Protestants, or Democrats ; 
another where total abstinence was taught in all the textbooks ; 
another where the metric system was substituted for Anglo-Saxon 
weights and measures, and another where spelling was taught by 
sound rather than by sight. The result would be a lot of ill- 
constructed buildings occupied by ill-instructed teachers, where 
children were trained rather in the eccentricities than in the essen- 
tials of right knowledge. 


The divided churches are also inefficient socially. They make 
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but slight impression upon the life of the place. They hinder 
rather than hasten the solution of the pressing problems of the 
country town. What the people need is to be brought together ; 
the churches keep them apart. The energy which ought to be 
directed towards the public good is dissipated in the idle dissen- 
sions of the narrow parishes. Satan sets up his synagogue, and 
the churches watch him. Nothing will avail against him save 
concerted action, and this cannot be had. Prayers are made for 
the good of the town, but they are not answered. God will never 
do anything for us which we can do ourselves. The churches 
must answer their own prayers. 

There is a strike in the mill, but the churches cannot help it. 
There are open saloons, and other entrances into the nether pit, 
inviting the boys of the country town, but the churches can do 
nothing. Mobs are of no use in war. Battles are won by just 
that leadership and community of action which the divisions of 
the churches make impossible. Blows are struck not with ex- 
tended fingers, but with the good, hard, solid fist. The divided 
church threatens the devil with the Roman Catholic finger, and 
the Congregational finger, and the Presbyterian finger, and the 
Methodist finger, and the Episcopal thumb, and he faces the at- 
tack with great serenity. He knows by long experience that 
that blow will not hurt. When the united church assails him, 
he will begin to meditate retreat. 

These consequences of separation, economic and social, lead on 
to spiritual disaster. Year by year, under this condition of 
things, the Christian religion fails. Good people in despair, and 
for the sake of Christian peace, stay away from the churches. 
The debt grows greater and the pastor’s term of service shorter. 
His salary has long since ceased to afford him either self-respect 
or books. For months one church or another is shut up, or is 
ministered to only by some occasional evangelist. By and by the 
country town falls into paganism. The churches have crowded 
out the church. 

The problem thus demanding to be answered may be solved 
some say by submission; others say by legislation ; others, by co- 
operation. 

Solution by submission is the method which is suggested by 
the Church of Rome. It has the merit of simplicity. Cardinal 
Vaughan, in his speech at Bristol, expressed it with a clearness 
which leaves no questions to be asked. ‘“ It is best,” he said, “ to 
be perfectly frank and definite. The kernel of the question of 
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the reunion of Christendom consists in the admission of the Ro- 
man claim that the Pope has received by Divine right authority 
to teach and govern the whole church. . . . It is not a question 
of examining and accepting a long list of Catholic doctrines. It 
is simply a question of the fundamental and essential constitution 
of the Church. Did the Divine Founder give His Church a vis- 
ible head upon earth, with power to teach, define, settle contro- 
versies and govern? I fail,” says the cardinal, “to see the’ use 
of discussing any other subject. Settle this matter, and every- 
thing falls into its proper place and becomes easy. Reject this, 
and there is no basis on which reunion is possible, even though 
men were prepared to affix their signatures to every other doc- 
trine taught in the Creed of Pope Pius IV.” 

This solution by submission, however, must be dismissed as 
making an impossible demand. In the opinion of Protestants, it 
contradicts both history and human nature. 

The Divine Founder did not give his church a visible head 
upon the earth with powers such as are claimed by the Bishops 
of Rome. These claims came long after, in the natural progress 
of events, shaped quite as much by politics as by religion, grow- 
ing out of necessity and opportunity and ambitions good and bad, 
and as remote from Peter as the Tiber is remote from the Jordan. 
James and John did once, indeed, aspire to occupy the chief seats 
in the coming kingdom ; but they were told that the only great- 
ness which a disciple of Jesus Christ should seek is that which 
consists in preéminence in serviee. Peter, if he had any such 
ambition, kept it discreetly to himself. It is true that for a few 
years he was a prominent figure in the church, but afterwards he 
took but a minor part, giving place to James of Jerusalem and to 
Paul the Apostle to the Gentiles. In the judgment of Protes- 
tants, Julius Czsar had more to do with the papacy than Simon 
Peter. 

It is, moreover, maintained in opposition to the Roman pro- 
posals for reunion, not only that the Divine Founder did not give 
his church any such visible head to teach and govern, but that he 
omitted such appointment purposely, for excellent reasons. To 
have made it would have established two conditions, infallibility 
and uniformity, which he carefully avoided. 

Jesus Christ was always compelling men to think. When 
_enthusiastic people came with words of faith upon their lips, he 
stopped them, and made them consider what they said. He did 
not welcome unintelligent allegiance. It is noticeable, also, that 
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he took care to leave opportunity for doubt and for dissent. 
When he did his miracles, a naturalistic explanation was com- 
monly possible, and it is rarely recorded that all who saw 
believed. 

Men were always asking him to speak plainly, and to tell them 
this and that. They demanded that he should ascend the throne 
of infallibility and compel their faith. But he did not do it. 
Such compulsion as he exercised was only that which is put forth 
in the glory of the sky, in the majesty of the mountain, in the 
beauty of the picture, or in the sound of music. They who rec- 
ognized him were satisfied. As for the others, their condemnation 
was that light was come into the world, and they had a preference 
for darkness. But all that the light did was to shine. 

An infallible teacher tells me of the splendor of the sun, and I 
accept it. He writes out an accurate description, and I sign my 
name to it. Buta neighbor of mine with his own eyes sees the 
sun; the warmth of it and the shine of it and the wonder of it 
fill his soul. The difference between my definition — on paper, 
at second hand —and his sight is the difference between what 
men ask for under the name of infallibility, and what God gives 
to those who unfeignedly love Him. 

As for uniformity, human nature is manifestly in arms against 
it. We are not made alike, we do not look alike; why should we 
think alike? Amidst all the doubt and confusion in which we go 
astray as we study the problem of the divided church, this, at 
least, may be set down as absolutely and eternally settled: that 
no plan will prevail which proposes uniformity. It is forbidden 
both by the nature of truth and by the nature of man. 

It is now understood that truth, instead of being found in an 
alternative between two seemingly opposite assertions, or in a gom- 
promise by which each is pared down or dressed up to resemble the 
other, is more often found to contain them both. The two forces, 
attraction and repulsion, by whose even balance the universe ex- 
ists, are a parable illustrating a long series of paradoxes. Shall 
we believe in the omnipotence of God, or in the freedom of man’s 
will? Is God transcendent, or is He immanent? Is man nat- 
urally depraved, or is he naturally divine? Is the Bible the word 
of God, or is it the word of man? I read my side of the shield, 
and you read yours: which of us is right? Thus the very nature 
of truth is the sanction of difference. Uniformity of views is but 
an advertisement of defective thinking. It is gained only by 
putting truth out. 
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Human nature, also, demands variety. Difference is one of 
the essential facts. Thus the Latin and the Teuton differ, and 
have always differed, in their point of view. The Latin, from 
his first appearance in history, is addicted to ceremonial, sets 
great store by rubrics, is a natural lawyer, depends upon author- 
ity, and maintains institutions. The Teuton, from the day when 
he-is first described in the pages of Cesar, is an individualist, of 
an independent temper, preferring liberty to law, impatient of 
administrative detail, and paying scant heed to rubrical or canoni- 
cal exactness. There is a generic difference. Institutionalism 
on the one side and individualism on the other mark these people 
in the whole disposal of their lives, in their politics, and in their 
religion.! The idea that either of these races shall generally and 
permanently submit to the other, that the German shall be gov- 
erned by the Italian, or that the Frenchman shall shape his ideas 
on English models, contradicts history and reason. They may 
unite, but not upon the basis of submission. 

Indeed, it appears as the race is intelligently studied, that dif- 
ference and progress go together. Man grows out of savagery 
into civilization by the development of personality. The process 
begins when a few individuals emerge from the great monoto- 
nous multitude, and are seen to have characteristics of their own. 
They are called kings and priests. Little by little others come 
over to their side. Powder and printing set a good many free 
from the bondage of monotony. Steam and electricity are in our 
own day liberating others. The masses are becoming less. The 
old uniformity in which every man looked like his next neigh- 
bor, and thought like him, or not at all, is passing away. The 
complaint is sometimes made that the great men are all dead, and 
that the day is gone in which a few stand head and shoulders 
above all the others. Machinery and uniformity seem to belong 
together. But the truth is that while once only a few were able 
to live their own best lives, to-day that is the privilege of many. 
The sinking of personality, the shaping of mankind after one pat- 
tern, the endeavor to deal with people according to Procrustes’ 
plan, is of the past. It proposes a return to a lower kind of liv- 
ing. Diversity, not uniformity, is the law of human progress. 


The problem of the divided church will never be settled by sub- 
mission. 


1 Bishop Boyd Carpenter, in his recent book on Christian Reunion, quotes 
from Isaac Taylor to show that the Latin skull is different from the Teuton, 
and maintains that the two races will never think alike until by some Procrus- 
tean method their heads are shaped alike. 
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The second solution is by legislative action. The idea is that 
by discussion in denominational conventions, by the setting forth 
of terms or ideals of reunion, and by conference and correspond- 
ence between representatives of different sects, a right conclusion 
may be reached. Thus the Episcopal Church has issued a de- 
elaration of essentials in these four articles : — 

I. The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments as con- 
taining all things necessary to salvation, and as being the ultimate 
rule and standard of faith. 

II. The Apostles’ Creed, as the Baptismal Symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed, as the sufficient statement of the Christian faith. 

III. The two Sacraments ordained by Christ Himself, — Bap- 
tism and the Supper of the Lord, — ministered with unfailing use 
of the words of institution, and of the elements ordained by Him. 

IV. The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peo- 
ples called of God into the unity of His Church. 

These articles were sent to the conventions of other Christian 
bodies as a basis of negotiation. From the beginning there was 
a difference of opinion, both without and within the church which 
proposed them, as to their meaning. By some they were inter- 
preted to mean much, others understood them to mean little. 
Some said that the doors were open wide; others said that the 
doors were shut as fast as usual, and that the Lambeth articles 
were handed out through the wicket. After ten years of discus- 
sion it is at present clear that a considerable number, perhaps a 
majority, of Episcopalians are agreed upon two things: first, that 
the concessions of this document are more apparent than real, 
and secondly, that the fourth article is intended to involve the 
universal acceptance of the Episcopal form of church government, 
and requires that all ministers of other churches shall submit to 
re-ordination at the hands of Episcopal bishops. 

Thus the Church Unity Society, making its triennial report in’ 
1895, deprecates a widespread misinterpretation of the Chicago- 
Lambeth Declaration. It was not put forth, they say, as a fin- 
ished protocol or constitution for a new organization to supersede 
all existing churches. In standing for the Historie Episcopate, 
it stands for the Historie Church; and that which is historic 
has parts and powers, usages and customs, which cannot be swept 
aside or abrogated in a moment. . . . That platform is set forth 
as a basis for negotiations, as embodying the last and fundamental 
principles which could not under any circumstances be yielded or 
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allowed to secure unity; but long and careful discussions and 
negotiations must be carried on before even one of the existing 
Christian bodies could come into vital union with our branch of 
the church. 

As regards the Historic Episcopate, Dr. Morgan Dix, represent- 
ing a large proportion of the Episcopal Church, thus speaks in a 
sermon preached at Minneapolis during the session of the late 
General Convention, and published by formal request of many 
bishops and clergy. “The power (of the ministry) lies,” he says, 
“in the fact that it is the ordinance of the Lord and not of man. 
Ministries of late origin, ministries of human origin, have no 
place here, whatever good purposes they may serve elsewhere. It 
has recently become the fashion to speak of the Hierarchy of the 
Church under the descriptive term ‘historic.’ Let there be no 
concealment of fact, no surrender of claim, under cover of this 
ambiguous adjective. He sells the Birthright who, under cover 
of any qualifying term, denies that from the apostles’ time there 
have been three orders in the church, that these are of divine ap- 
pointment, that they are essential to the complete organization 
of the kingdom of God.” 

These unofficial utterances, of a society and of a preacher, find 
formal verification in legislative action at Minneapolis, in which 
a proposition to put the four articles into immediate practical 
effect was defeated, and the request of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly that steps be taken looking to “ mutual recognition and 
reciprocity ” was declined. 

In the mean time that considerable company of Christians 
known as Disciples, meeting in convention in 1891, have offered 
a basis of union in these three propositions : — 

I. The original creed of Christ’s Church, that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of the Living God. 

II. The ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, the 
former defined as the immersion of penitent believers in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and into the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

III. The life which has the sinless Son of Man as its perfect 
exemplification. 

With this statement the Baptists would be in consistent agree- 
ment. This would therefore be the position of the largest section 
of our divided Protestantism ; for the Baptists and the Disciples 
together number more than four millions, while there are less than 
six hundred thousand Episcopalians, and not more than a million 
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Presbyterians of all kinds. The conscientious requirement of a 
certain ritual in the administration of the sacrament of baptism 
comes, therefore, into a place of large importance among the terms 
in which the problem of the divided church must be at present 
stated. 

Legislative action, then, as a method of solution, has thus far 
accomplished little more than to indicate the difficulties of the 
situation. It has made it plain that there are two barriers, one 
of polity and the other of ritual, which block the way. No dis- 
position has been shown in the representative bodies of either the 
Episcopalians or the Baptists to concede either of these matters, 
nor even to admit of a peaceable alternative. It is still a part of 
the Baptist theory that no persons other than Baptists have been 
validly baptized ; and it is still maintained as a tradition of Epis- 
copalians, though nowhere asserted in the formularies of that 
church, that no ministers other than those episcopally set apart 
are validly ordained. The case in each respect is further com- 
plicated by the firm conviction of probably a majority of Baptists 
and of Episcopalians that their contention is founded upon the 
very will of God, All Christians, except the Baptists, hold that 
the amount of water used in baptism is of no consequence ; all 
Protestant Christians, except the Episcopalians, hold that the 
Episcopal form of government has no warrant in the word of 
God. Nevertheless, at present, it is impossible for most Baptists 
to contemplate a right reunion of Christendom upon any other 
basis than the conversion of all other Christians to the Baptist 
Church; we must all be Baptists. It is equally impossible for 
Episcopalians to conceive of a universal church which shall not 
be administered by bishops; we must all be Episcopalians. So 
that legislation in its last analysis comes to the position which, the 
Pope frankly avows. The legislative assemblies will not be con- 
tented unless they have their way. 

To these arguments from conscience and from human nature, 
two further considerations may be added: the emphasis of custom 
and the perplexities of law. 

There will always be those who maintain that whatever is is 
right. Thus in the year 1727 an attempt was made by a learned 
counsel to induce the Court of King’s Bench to decide that 
University College, Oxford, was founded by King Alfred. The 
argument was based upon the fact that for many generations 
King Alfred had been mentioned as the founder in the college 
prayers. His connection with the college had been devoutly be- 
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lieved by so many good men and for so many years that it must 
be so. That kind of logic still impedes the way of truth. 

There will also be some always who will insist upon the ever- 
lasting privilege of discussion. Even should a course of fraternal 
action be shown to be right, beyond a peradventure there will still 
be amendments, and amendments of amendments, and substitutes 
for both, until the day of judgment shall find us still debating. 

When Robert Owen, the socialist, erected at Queenswood his 
Harmony Hall for the regeneration of humanity, he inscribed 
upon its face the letters “ C. of M.,” meaning ‘“‘ Commencement of 
Millennium.” That inscription cannot yet be written over the 
door of any ecclesiastical assembly. 

Thus we come to the third of the three solutions, — to the pro- 
posal to solve the problem by codperation. This plan puts the 
matter into the hands of the people. The suggestion of submis- 
sion is made by ecclesiastical potentates; the endeavor to adjust 
the difficulty by legislative action belongs to ecclesiastical conven- 
tions, but codperation waits for neither sovereign nor statesman. 
Anybody may begin it. Neither does it wait until our theories 
be grown. The Dutchman, in Knickerbocker’s “ History of New 
York,” who proposed to jump over a hill, felt that a good start 
was needed for so considerable a leap; he therefore ran five miles, 
at the end of which time he sat down, out of breath, at the foot 
of the hill, and got rested. It is a wise fable, in which we may 
read the folly of overmuch preliminary discussion. By a step at 

_a time we may get over the hill. As we go, we shall see the way 
into the kingdom of God. When we come to the turn in the 
road, we will determine what to do; in the mean time, the path is 
plain for at least a little way before our feet. The discoverer 
does not wait till he has a map of the unknown country: he 
makes his own map as he goes along. 

No device of malice or wickedness is a greater obstacle to prog- 
ress than the determination of good people to meet emergencies 
before they emerge, and to settle details before they arise, and to 
anticipate the premises with the conclusion. Solvitur ambulando : 
we will find out by going on. 

Accordingly, the Congregational Churches of the United States 
at their recent council adopted the following articles of re- 
union : — 

I. The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, inspired by the Holy Ghost, as containing all things neces- 
sary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate standard of 
Christian faith. 
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II. Discipleship of Jesus Christ, the Divine Lord and Saviour 
and the Teacher of the world. 

III. The Church of Christ, which is his body, whose great 
mission it is to preach his gospel to the world. 

IV. Liberty of conscience in the interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, and in the administration of the church. 

They propose, also, that there shall be frequent conferences of 
those who can thus far agree for “ mutual acquaintance and fel- 
lowship, codperation in foreign and domestic missions, the pre- 
vention of rivalries between competing churches in the same field, 
the ultimate visible union of the whole body of Christ.” 

These practical suggestions are based upon the great measure 
of spiritual unity which undoubtedly exists, and upon the pressing 
need that is felt of the better realization of this unity in the work 
of the divided church. Some time, these brethren hope, there 
will be a Catholic Church, a united fellowship of believers ; but in 
the interval, which promises to be somewhat protracted, while the 
statesmen are discussing the concessions and the adjustments, let 
us undertake such matters as lie closest to our hand. We do not 
as yet seem able to say either our creed or our prayers together ; 
the validity of ministries and the ritual of sacraments is still in 
unpromising dispute; the doors of some of our pulpits and the 
gates of some of our chancels are still close shut, but there are 
some good things which we may do together notwithstanding. 

We may meet for fraternal conference. We may divide the 
parish into as many districts as there are congregations, and assign 
each section to a particular church for special evangelistic and 
humanitarian work. The church accepting such assignment may 
consider itself personally responsible for the unchurched popula- 
tion of such streets, and for the necessary amendment of social 
conditions. It will consider itself an aggressive mission, a Good 
Government Club, a regiment enlisted for actual service against 
the powers of darkness. It will set itself resolutely to become a 
definite Christian influence in that neighborhood. 

From the reports made by these groups of workers to the meet- 
ing of the ministers, there will presently be constructed a war 
map of the parish, upon which will appear the actual disposition 
of the various forces: on this side the army of righteousness and 
light, intrenched in churches, schoolhouses, honest people’s houses, 
shops and mills, and meeting-rooms of helpful societies; and on 
that side the allies of the nether pit, the saloons, the houses of 
disorder, the residences of the reprobate, the centres of evil influ- 
ence. 
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Upon this basis an immediate campaign will be planned and 
carried on. It will be undertaken, not as a battle, but as a war, 
and in sure confidence that it will attract the sympathy and 
strength of many people who are ready to follow Sir Philip Sid- 
ney’s advice: Whenever you hear of a good war, go to it! 

Thus the various needs of the parish will be understood. Here 
there ought to be a mission, there a boys’ club, and there a drink- 
ing fountain, or a free bath, or a branch library, or a park. The 
saloons are open at illegal hours; perhaps we can get them closed 
altogether. If we do, or even if we fail, what can we offer in the 
place of them? The police are inefficient, sanitary conditions are 
bad, streets are neglected, our representative in the town council 
is not attending to the best interests of the community ; the people 
have no lectures, or no music, or no good recreation. These are 
matters for which no denomination is competent. They concern all 
good people. Protestant and Catholic, Liberal and Evangelical, 
may meet to discuss these matters without prejudice to creed or 
order. It is possible, indeed, that the drafting of a constitution 
or the adoption of a set of by-laws might introduce some discord, 
and that an election of officers might be a cause of dissatisfaction, 
and that the taking of a vote might offend some timid or pugna- 
cious brother. But these are quite beside the real purpose, and 
serve to distract the energies of the workers from their work, and 
the less of them the better. 

Thus, without theory and without compromise, actual Christian 
unity begins. Up to this point we have been in the position of 
the hunter in A‘sop’s fable who was in search of traces of a lion, 
and who came upon a wood-cutter and said to him, “ Have you 
seen about here any traces of a lion?” To which the wood-cutter 
replied, “ My good friend, come with me, and I will show you not 
only traces of a lion, but the lion himself.” Whereupon the hun- 
ter drew back in some alarm, saying, “ No; I am looking only 
for traces of a lion!” We have our traces of a lion, marks of his 
four feet, in our Four Articles of Reunion. Some people seem to 
be satisfied to approach no nearer. Indeed, thus far, we may have 
been so close beset with underbrush and pitfalls that we are still 
at a long distance. But here we begin to get a glimpse of the 
lion himself. 

Codperation is virtual reunion, so far as it goes. It does not, 
indeed, reconcile our differences. It is not church unity. That 
I believe to be a very remote achievement. But it is Christian 
unity, which is a good working substitute for it. It promotes 
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our work, it puts an end to some of our cross-purposes, it directs 
our efforts, and it advances the Kingdom of God in the commu- 
nity. Some kind of codperation, it is obvious, is essential to the 
doing of the church’s plainest tasks. 

In New York city there are 555 churches. Most of them were 
built, and many of them are still administered, upon the lines of 
narrow denominationalism. The parish is considered rather than 
the city, and the interests of the sect are advanced rather than 
the cause of Jesus Christ. ‘One district with a population of 
16,391 bodies has one saloon to every 111 inhabitants, and one 
church to every 8,196. . . . The situation is worse in another dis- 
trict, with one saloon to every 158 and one church to every 9,422. 
... In a third district the situation is worst of all. Among 
49,359 inhabitants, there is one saloon to every 208, and one 
church to every 9,872.” These communities are below Fourteenth 
Street. “In a section between Twenty-fourth and Fifty-ninth 
streets, west of Eighth Avenue, there is but one church to every 
10,561 of population; in the same, west of Ninth Avenue, one 
church to 14,850; west of Tenth Avenue, one to 31,926. West of 
Tenth Avenue, between Fiftieth and Sixty-fourth streets, there is 
only one church. There are 46,563 people living in that district.” 

The pamphlet from which I quote these figures is entitled, 
“ What are the Churches going to do about it?” The answer 
which is suggested is that they form a federation for the purpose, 
not of making Baptists or Episcopalians or Methodists, but of 
saving the souls of neglected people in the Parish of New York. 

Such federations are already established in many places. They 
are in the right direction. They are the beginning of the solution 
of the problem of the divided church. Submission is morally 
impossible ; legislation is slow, reluctant, and uncertain ; but co- 
operation, first in the simplest fashion among the churches of the 
neighborhood, then embracing the Christian activity of the town, 
and extending presently to the denominations themselves, — this, 
it is true, is not enough, and does not satisfy our prayers, but it 
is at least a long step up the hard hill. 

The day dawns; already the light shines. Year by year the 
kingdoms of the world are becoming the kingdoms of the Lord 
and of his Christ. 


GrorGcEe Hopces. 
EpiscopaLt THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY IN ENGLAND. 


THE elementary education system of England, so seriously dis- 
turbed by the Education bill recently before Parliament,! dates 
only from 1870. Before then there were no school boards. But to 
realize the great and bitter contention the Gorst bill has aroused, 
some knowledge of the history of education in England before 
the era of school boards is necessary. This is needful to under- 
stand how in the first place the Church of England obtained its 
hold on the schools; how it has continued that hold during the 
last quarter of a century ; and how that hold is to be increased 
and strengthened by the retrograde measure of the Salisbury 
administration. 

The connection of the Church with elementary education is 
comparatively new. It is not as old as the century. When the 
century opened there were no elementary day schools in Eng- 
land. In the old towns there were grammar schools of ancient 
foundations, supported by endowments ; but these were then, as 
now, middle-class schools controlled in the interest of the Church ; 
and there were no schools for the children of the artisans in the 
towns, or the laborers in rural England. ~ 

Nor was the Church of England the first to move in behalf 
of elementary education. It did not move at all until 1811, and 
then, as it were, only in self-defense. Three years earlier, the 
British and Foreign School Society had come into existence, and 
it had established a number of schools before churchmen took 
elementary education in hand and organized the National School 
Society. 

The British and Foreign School Society was the outcome of 
the work of Joseph Lancaster. It was organized in 1808. The 
Duke of Bedford, the father of the late Lord John Russell, was 
its first president; and among its earliest supporters was the 
Duke of Sussex, one of the sons of King George III. The so- 
ciety was undenominational in its character. With it education 

1 This article was written between the second reading and the committee 
stages of the Education Bill. The bill was read a second time in the House 
of Commons on May 12th, by the unprecedented majority of 267. The com- 
mittee stage was begun in the middle of June. The opposition to the bill 
was unusually strenuous, and on the Government side of the House there was 
hostility to some of its vital provisions. The Government found it impos- 


sible to push through the bill this session, in view of the numerous amend- 
ments proposed, and on the 22d of June the Leader of the House withdrew it. 
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was the first consideration. Its aim was to provide elementary 
teaching for the poorer classes, to give them what was then de- 
scribed as scriptural education. The Lancaster Society soon 
met with opposition from the Church. This is made clear in 
Lord John Russell’s ** Recollections,” where he states that “the 
party spirit of the Church was roused, and the clergy thought it 
was superfluous, if not dangerous, to teach the poorer classes to 
read.” The society, however, drew to itself a large measure of 
public support; and when it became obvious that it was succeed- 
ing, and that its work was to be permanent, the archbishops and 
the bishops and several laymen prominent in public life, organ- 
ized the National School Society in the interests of the Church 
of England. 

The schools of the new society were also to provide elementary 
education for the children of the working classes; but the chil- 
dren who attended them, unlike those in attendance at the Lan- 
caster schools, were to be taught according to the doctrines and 
principles of the Church of England. For a while there was much 
controversy in the society as to whether the children of dissenters 
were to be admitted to the schools, and if admitted, whether or 
not they were to be compelled to attend church on Sundays as a 
condition of their admission. How this controversy was waged, 
and how disturbing it was to some of the lay members of the 
National Society can be learned from the Colchester diaries. 
Lord Colchester, who in 1811 had not yet been elevated to the 
peerage, and who as Mr. Abbot was Speaker of the House of 
Commons, was a member of the committee, and he has left in his 
diaries a history of the early years of the society, written from 
the inside, which few churchmen can nowadays read with any 
pleasure or satisfaction. 

Abbot was in favor of admitting all the children to the 
schools, and teaching them in accordance with the principles of 
the Church of England while they were there, but leaving to 
parents to determine whether their children should attend church 
on Sundays. The bishops, on the other hand, regarded the schools 
of the society as essentially nurseries of the Church of England, 
and were disposed to compel all parents who sent their chil- 
dren to the society’s schools to send them to the services of the 
Church of England on Sundays. At this time, and for twenty 
years afterwards, there was little to hinder the bishops from hav- 
ing their own way in their treatment of the children of dissenters. 
Both the British Society and the National Society were private 
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organizations; both were maintained by private subscriptions, 
and received no help from the government. 

The first government grant in aid of elementary education was 
made in 1833. It amounted to £20,000. It was divided be- 
tween the two societies, and devoted by both to the building of 
schoolhouses. Each year thereafter the grant was continued. 
In 1839 it was increased to £30,000; and with this increase in 
the grant there came into existence a Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education, which from then until now has been the 
department responsible to Parliament for elementary education. 
In 1839 the system of payment by results was begun, and gov- 
ernment inspectors were appointed to visit the schools and report 
on their work. On these reports were based the payments made 
from the Imperial Treasury. Soon after 1839, grants were also 
made from the Treasury in respect of training colleges for school 
teachers. Each society established these institutions for men 
and women teachers. To those of the British Society, eligible 
candidates were admitted without religious test; to those of the 
National Society, admission was denied to all except communi- 
eants of the Church of England. Under the plan then adopted 
and still in force, boys and girls, beginning at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen, serve as pupil-teachers in the schools for four years ; 
they then go to the training colleges for two years; and at the 
close of their college careers they receive certificates of efficiency 
as elementary day-school teachers. 

From the first decade of the century until 1870 elementary 
education in England was managed in this way, by privately 
organized educational societies, national and local, subsidized by 
the government, and supervised by the Education Department in 
London. In the schools so established and maintained, there 
were, on the eve of the Education Act of 1870, nearly 1,200,000 
children. Most of the children were in the schools of the Na- 
tional Society; for, with the influences and resources of the 
Church of England at its back, the society had become splen- 
didly organized, and had set up its schools in nearly all the 
parishes in England. The British schools, worked in connection 
with the Lancaster Society, were most numerous in the large 
towns of industrial England. They were undenominational in 
their religious teaching ; although the local managers were mostly 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Friends or Unitarians ; and in many 
eases the British schools met in premises belonging to one or 
other of these dissenting denominations. 
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At this time also, that is, on the eve of the Act of 1870, the 
Wesleyan Methodists had a number of elementary schools, mostly 
in the towns ; and in nearly all the cities, in which there are large 
Irish populations, the Catholics had schools of their own. To all 
these schools, Church of England, British, Wesleyan and Roman 
Catholic, the inspectors from the Education Department paid an- 
nual visits, and grants were made to the schools according to the 
number of childreti who passed the examinations. These grants 
from the Treasury were not large enough to defray the entire cost 
of maintaining the schools. In those days they covered about 
three fifths. The balance was derived from school-pence, paid by 
the children, and by private subscriptions from the friends of the 
school. The school-pence ranged from two pence to nine pence 
a week; the maximum fee being fixed by the Education De- 
partment at such a sum as to prevent any school, not open to 
the children of the artisan and laboring classes, from receiving 
grants from the Treasury. 

The intention of the Education Act of 1870, carried through 
Parliament by Mr. Gladstone’s 1868-74 administration, was not 
to do away with any of the existing schools, the voluntary schools, 
as they are now called, or necessarily to interfere with their man- 
agement; but to establish school boards and new schools only in 
those places where voluntary effort, supplemented by the Treasury 
grants, had failed to provide sufficient school accommodation. In 
the rural districts the Church schools generally met the need of 
the parishes in which they were established. They were the only 
schools there. The catechism and the doctrines of the Church of 
England were taught in all of them; and the children of Non- 
conformists were compelled to attend them or go without educa- 
tion. But in the large cities, especially in London, the accommo- 
dation provided under the system, which had grown up between 
1808 and 1870, was altogether inadequate, and it was the claims 
of the towns that forced the education question upon the govern- 
ment. 

In 1870 there was an educational party, having its origin in 
Birmingham, that demanded universal board schools, in which 
education of a non-sectarian character should be given. This 
party, with which Mr. Chamberlain was prominently associated, 
had its upholders in the House of Commons. It derived consid- 
erable support from the Nonconformist wing of the Liberal party. 
But the Gladstone government was not prepared to dethrone the 
Church of England from the place it had secured for itself in the 
educational system, or to build up a radically new system. 
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The situation, as it presented itself to the Liberal government 
in 1870, was one of some difficulty. The managers of the Brit- 
ish schools, who as a rule were of the Liberal party, were willing 
to turn their schools over to popularly elected local educational 
bodies. The Church, on the other hand, stood out for its schools 
and for its place in the educational system; its supporters in 
Parliament would give no heed to the demand of the Birmingham 
educationalists that all schools receiving aid from the Treasury 
should be brought under the control of elected local authorities. 

In the Forster Act, the government surmounted the difficulty 
which confronted it by a compromise, under which school boards 
were established, not necessarily in every town, but only in those 
places where they were demanded, and where the elementary 
school accommodation was proved to the satisfaction of the Edu- 
cation Department to be inadequate to the need of the commu- 
nity. Elsewhere, as long as the resident population was satis- 
fied and the school accommodation was adequate, the old system 
was continued ; and the schools were left, so far as local manage- 
ment was concerned, in the hands of the parish clergyman of the 
Chureh of England, in those of the committees in the case of 
the British and Wesleyan schools, and in those of the priests in 
the case of the Roman Catholic schools. 

The Act of 1870 neither made schools free, nor made school 
attendance compulsory. The schools were not made free until 
1891, and compulsion was brought about gradually. By an act 
passed in 1876, permissive compulsion was established. School 
boards and school-attendance committees of town councils and 
boards of guardians were then empowered to make school at- 
tendance compulsory in their districts if they thought fit. This 
plan lasted only until 1880, when compulsory attendance at school 
was made general all over England. Four Acts of Parliament 
were thus necessary to the building up of the Education system 
as it was developed between 1870 and 1891, when the schools 
were made free. 

The most important of these Acts were those of 1870 and 
1876; for it was under these that the local bodies charged with 
the administration of the Education Law came into existence. 
Under the first Act, places which did not need school boards were 
only partially affected ; but after the law of 1876, there was no 
village in England, no matter how small or remote, which had 
not either a school board or a school attendance committee ap- 
pointed from the town council or from the board of guardians for 
the relief of the poor. ; 
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It may seem curious to American readers that a board of guar- 
dians should be entrusted with duties connected with education. 
It was an anomaly; but in 1876 there were neither county coun- 
cils, district councils nor parish councils. All these bodies have 
come into existence since 1888. Before then the board of guar- 
dians for the relief of the poor was the only elected body in thou- 
sands.of rural parishes. In these places it was a sort of maid of 
all work in local government ; and when, in 1876, it was necessary 
to have some local authority in the rural parishes, which were 
without school boards, to administer the Compulsory Education 
Act, the work was thrust upon the board of guardians. It has 
remained with these poor-law boards even since. One of the few 
useful and commendable clauses in the Gorst bill, however, re- 
moves educational affairs from any connection with the poor law, 
and in the rural districts, where there are still no school boards, 
throws the administration of the elementary Education Acts into 
the hands of a new body which would come into being under the 
bill. 

In 1870 the question of religious teaching was one of much 
difficulty. Parliament got over it by a series of compromises. 
In the board schools, it was settled by what are known as the 
Cowper-Temple clauses. The law left it to each school board 
to determine whether or not there should be religious teaching ; 
but enacted that no religious catechism or religious formulary 
distinctive of any particular denomination should be taught. Be- 
tween 1870 and 1895, more than two thousand school boards 
gradually came into existence. By less than one hundred of them 
has religious teaching or Bible instruction been ruled out of the 
schools. 

In the Church schools, the religious difficulty was got over in 
1870 by a clause under which parents were entitled to withdraw 
their children during the hours in which the Church catechism 
was taught. This is known as the Conscience clause. It was the 
subject of a lively controversy in 1870, and at that time was re- 
garded by churchmen as a concession to Nonconformists. But it 
has been a concession of no value, as few Nonconformists in the 
rural parishes, where there are only Church schools, have exer- 
cised their right, and withdrawn their children from any of the 
teaching. With the Conscience clause, there was another clause 
which prohibited the inspectors from the Education Department 
from holding any examinations in the doctrinal teaching given in 
the voluntary schools. There was also a clause which prevented 
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admission to an elementary school from being made to depend on 
attendance at Church or school on Sunday. 

With these safeguards in the interests of the Nonconformists 
the Church of England, by the Act of 1870, was left in full pos- 
session of its schools. Additional aid was then provided for the 
schools from the Treasury, and, as time went on, attendance at 
school was made compulsory. But these changes of 1870 and 
1880 brought no change in the local management of the Church 
schools. This remained where it had been from the beginnings 
of the National Society, in the hands of the rector or vicar of the 
parish. With him is usually associated a committee. The mem- 
bers are churchmen, and almost invariably they are nominees of 
the clergyman. 

The masters and mistresses of the schools are of the Church of 
England ; and although in recent years four fifths of the cost of 
maintaining the Church schools has been drawn from the Impe- 
rial Treasury, and the training colleges of the National Society 
have been largely subsidized by the government ever since they 
were established, in the Church schools only boys and girls who 
are of the Church of England are accepted as pupil-teachers. As 
a consequence, in rural England in thousand of parishes in which 
there are no school boards and no British schools, the children of 
dissenting parents are shut out from the school-teaching profes- 
sion. The civil service in England is now open to all, without 
tests of a religious character; so are the universities ; but in the 
case of eight or ten thousand elementary schools of the Church 
of England, supported almost entirely from State funds, none 
but adherents of the Church of England are eligible to the teach- 
ing staff, and the schools are generally administered as though 
they belonged entirely to the Church of England, and the Church 
provided all the money for their maintenance. 

The Church received great advantages under the Act of 1870, 
but it has never been loyal to that measure in so far as school 
boards and board schools are concerned. Soon after 1870, school 
boards, empowered to levy local taxes for education to supplement 
the treasury grants, came into existence in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham and all the large cities. Boards were 
inevitable in these places, for school accommodation was exceed- 
ingly deficient. The deficiency has now been overtaken, and in 
the large centres of urban population in England the education 
given in the board schools has reached a high level of excellence, 
which seemed impossible to hope for when the Forster Act first 
came into operation. 
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Whenever it has been possible, however, the Church has fought 
off the establishment of school boards. Bishops and clergymen, 
and laymen as well, have set themselves in opposition to propos- 
als to establish school boards, and have assumed to regard board 
schools as institutions to be dreaded almost as much as a pesti- 
lence. Nominally the clerical opposition to the establishment of 
boards has been on the ground of economy ; sometimes also on 
the ground of the religious teaching given in the board schools. 
But what clergymen have always desired was the continuance and 
supremacy of the Church schools. They regarded the setting up 
of a school board as a danger to their own schools. 

Under the Act of 1870, it has been possible for voluntary 
schools and board schools to exist side by side in the same towns. 
This has been the case in nearly every large town; for when a 
board was established to bring up the school accommodation to 
the government standard, local clergymen refused to put their 
schools under its care so long as they could continue to obtain 
private subscriptions for them, and then prided themselves on the 
fact that their schools continued and flourished in spite of the 
establishment of the board schools. Their principal grievance 
against the board schools, when established, was that these schools 
were supported entirely out of public funds ; that they had prac- 
tically unlimited money to draw upon ; and consequently had the 
voluntary schools at an advantage in the competition which went 
on between them. 

Since board schools came into existence, the school-teaching 
profession has been much better paid, and has stood on a much 
higher and more independent level than it did prior to 1870. The 
board schools from the first have commanded the best teachers, 
especially in London and the large towns. This has been another 
grievance with the clerical managers of the voluntary schools. 
They have had to pay better salaries for masters and mistresses, 
or content themselves with inferior teachers. Even in the large 
cities the salaries of the Church school teachers have never been 
on a level with those of teachers of the same grade and standing 
in the board schools. There is another reason why the school 
boards have attracted the best teachers besides the higher pay. 
The position of a teacher under a board is much better. The 
work is less arduous, and there is much more independence than 
under Church school managers. The duties of teachers under 
boards end with their work in the schools. In the Church schools, 
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work in the Sunday-school, train the choir, play the organ, and 
generally hold themselves at the beck and call of the clergyman, 
all this usually for the salary paid to them as elementary school 
teachers. 

Clergymen of the Church of England are frequently members 
of school boards. The cumulative vote by which school boards 
are elected makes it easy for churchmen to elect their clergymen, 
and there is hardly a large school board which has not two or 
three clergymen of its members. Asa rule, clergymen are of the 
school boards, not from any loyal interest in school board work, 
but in the interest of the voluntary schools. Under the guise of 
economy they either initiate or support most of the schemes in- 
tended to prevent board schools attaining a level higher than that 
of the Church schools. Clerical members of school boards have 
seldom made any secret of the fact that their aim is to keep 
down the standard in the board schools in the interest of the de- 
nominational schools. 

In this policy they have generally had the aid of the priests of 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Catholic schools, as concerns 
school premises, equipment and teaching staff, have always been 
a long way behind the Church schools. The children who attend 
them are of the poorest class. The Catholic schools earn smaller 
grants from the Treasury than the other voluntary schools, and 
they have few wealthy subscribers to make good the difference 
between the amount received from the Treasury and the total cost 
of maintaining the school. But, like the clergy of the Church 
of England, the priests of the Roman Catholic Church have 
clung to their schools most tenaciously, and have exerted all their 
influence to keep the children of their faith out of the board 
schools. Like the clergy of the Established Church also, the 
priests are interested in preventing the education given in the 
board schools from being superior to that given in the denomina- 
tional schools. 

No general or continued success has attended the clerical efforts 
to level down the board schools. The local education tax all 
over England has been much higher than was expected in 1870. 
But, taking one town with another, it has been cheerfully paid ; 
and if these champions of economy had been unconnected with 
the Anglican and the Roman Catholic churches, it is doubtful 
whether they would have had followings at the elections suffi- 
ciently large to elect them to the school boards. 

It is the failure of these endeavors from within to retard the 
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success of the board schools, —the inability of the clericals to 
capture the board schools from the inside, coupled with the in- 
sistence of the Education Department on a high standard alike 
in board and voluntary schools — that has given rise to the Gorst 
bill. There can be no doubt that the agitation leading to this re- 
actionary measure was got up entirely by the Churches of Eng- 
land and of Rome. The Archbishop of Canterbury is credited 
with a large share in the drawing up of the bill ; and on the 28th 
of April the ‘“ London Daily Chronicle ” published a statement 
from its correspondent at Rome to the effect that the approbation 
given by Cardinal Vaughan to the Education bill was with the 
consent of the Vatican. ‘“ The Vatican,” wrote the correspondent 
of the “Chronicle,” “ was asked by the English episcopacy for 
its opinion on the bill, and pronounced it tolerari posse.” 

Parents made no complaints of the character of the religious 
teachings in the board schools, nor did the local taxpayers raise 
any effective ery for economy. Occasionally at elections a cry 
for economy has been raised ; but it was seldom raised except by 
the clerical party. Nor has it been alleged that value for money 
was not given by the school boards. The Education Department 
in London has always seen to that matter, and the character of 
the boards themselves has been another guarantee. In the large 
towns, the boards have from the first commanded the unpaid ser- 
vices of the best men and women; and, taking them as a whole, 
the small boards with the larger ones, no popularly-elected body 
in England has made better and fuller use of its resources and 
opportunities than the school board. 

A year or eighteen months before the downfall of the Rose- 
bery administration in the summer of 1895, from the time when 
it was seen that the then approaching election must bring about 
a Tory government, the clerical party was agitating with great 
vigor the claims of the voluntary schools to further help from the 
government, and were demanding that a limit should be placed 
by Parliament on the expenditures of the school boards. When 
the election came in July, 1895, both the clergymen of the Church 
of England and the priests of the Roman Catholic Church were 
unusually active in behalf of the Tories. On the school question, 
the priests were in the same boat as the clergymen of the Church 
of England, and Irish voters in England threw in their lot with 
the Tories in consequence of the specific promises of Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Balfour that the Tories would at once help all the 
voluntary schools. What the priests did at the elections was 
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done quietly. They did not desire to break obtrusively with the 
Liberal allies of the Irish Nationalists. But as soon as the elec- 
tions were over, and the clericals began to put in their claims, it 
was apparent that if the priests had not helped in the great Lib- 
eral rout, they were still satisfied with the unprecedented Tory 
success, and were counting on aid for their schools from the gov- 
ernment with as much confidence as the bishops and clericals of 
the Church of England. 

The government lost no time in satisfying the claims of the 
clericals. The task before it was nearly as difficult as that which 
confronted Mr. Gladstone’s government in 1870. The clericals 
made two demands. The first was for more money ; and the sec- 
ond that some statutory limit should be placed on the expenditure 
of the school boards. To the clericals, one concession was of lit- 
tle permanent value without the other. In regard to their financial 
demands, the difficulty was that the clericals wanted more money, 
and wanted it with as few conditions as possible. They were de- 
manding nearly the whole of the cost of their schools from the 
Treasury, but they were not willing to concede any real measure 
of local representative control. 

The demands were large, and involved some constitutional 
questions of importance. But the Salisbury government has a 
majority of 147 behind it, and on the education question it had 
been given to understand that, in return for the aid to the Cath- 
olic schools, it could count on additional support from the eighty 
odd members, who now form the three groups of Irish National- 
ists in the House of Commons. The government accordingly 
boldly entered on the work of completely overturning the school- 
board system, in order to meet the demands of the clericals. It 
has never been claimed that the Gorst bill will advance the cause 
of elementary education. The most that has been claimed for it 
is, that it is a measure of justice to the voluntary schools. 

To effect these far-reaching changes in the interests of the de- 
nominational schools, popularly elected school boards are to come 
toanend. Their magnificent work in the great cities during the 
past twenty-five years is ignored by the authors of the bill. On 
the other hand, the Minister of Education in the House of Com- 
mons pointed to a score or more of small school boards in rural 
England, to boards which admittedly have not been a'success, and 
could not be a success, owing to the smallness of their areas. He 
emphasized the failures of these boards, and insisted that elected 
school boards had failed, and that they ought to be replaced by 
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bodies chosen in some other way. Under the Gorst bill, accord- 
ingly, the elected school boards, great and small, successful and 
non-successful, all disappear. To replace them, county councils 
established by the Local Government Act of 1888 are to have 
the care of elementary education thrust upon them. These coun- 
cils are in existence in all the fifty-two counties of England, and 
in addition in all the county boroughs, that is, in all the towns 
which in 1888 had a population of more than fifty thousand, and 
were under the Local Government Act given a position of muni- 
cipal independence, and completely cut off from the counties in 
which they are situated. 

In all the counties and in all these county boroughs, the county 
council becomes the supreme local authority for education, and 
will take over from the Education Department in London du- 
ties hitherto in the hands of that Department, in connection with 
the inspection of schools, and the distribution of the government 
grants. Each county council will elect, or elect and appoint, as 
it may determine, its education committee, in the same way as, 
since 1888, county councils have elected their police committees, 
or their committees charged with the care of highways and 
bridges. In the county boroughs, that is, in the cities like Man- 
chester and Birmingham, this committee of the county council 
will replace the elected school board. In the counties the educa- 
tion committee will delegate its powers, in boroughs which are 
not county boroughs, to the municipal councils, which will in turn 
delegate them to committees. Where there are school boards, 
these committees will replace the boards, as in the county bor- 
oughs. Where there are only school attendance committees, that 
is, in towns where, under the Acts passed since 1870, the voluntary 
system has been continued in its entirety, and a committee of the 
town council has enforced the Education Acts, the work will be 
continued in the hands of a municipal committee. In the smaller 
towns, which are not municipal boroughs, the school boards where 
they now exist will be replaced by committees, half of whose 
members will be chosen by the district council, which came into 
existence in 1894, and half will be nominated through the county 
council. Everywhere, whether in the rural parishes or in the 
great cities, the elected school boards as they have existed since 
1870 will disappear, and their places will be taken by the nomi- 
nees of the county councils and the municipal councils of the 
county boroughs. 

These changes affect only the board schools. In order that 
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there may be some measure of representative local control over 
the voluntary schools, which henceforward will receive about six 
sevenths of the cost of their maintenance from the Imperial 
Treasury, the education committee of the county council is to be 
authorized to delegate some of its powers to managers of volun- 
tary schools. This is one of the most adroit changes effected by 
the bill. If it had been suggested by the clericals, it could-not 
have suited them better. The landed classes dominate the county 
councils. Every householder has a vote at the election. But 
there is no pay for service on the county councils ; and as regards 
their personnel, the elective councilors and the codptive alder- 
men, there is little difference between the old quarter sessions 
courts, which administered all county affairs prior to 1880, and 
the elected county councils. In a few counties in industrial Eng- 
land, commercial men are of the council in fair numbers; but in 
at least forty-five out of the fifty-two counties the councils are 
controlled by the landed aristocracy. The county aristocracy is 
always of the Church of England, and in delegating powers to 
managers of voluntary schools and in associating representatives 
of the education committee with the managers of the voluntary 
schools, the county councils will be as careful of the wishes and 
desires of the parish clergymen as the bishops themselves could 
be. 

The schools will remain as exclusively as ever those of the 
Church of England. It will be a daring and innovating educa- 
tion committee which will nominate a dissenter as a manager of a 
Church school, and the schools will be as effectually closed as ever 
they were to young men and young women not of the Church of 
England who desire to enter the school-teaching profession. 
When the bill was before the House of Commons for second read- 
ing, one of its Tory supporters expressed a hope that it would be 
amended to meet the case of dissenters who desired to become 
teachers. Nothing came of the suggestion; for the majority of 
the clerical managers would as soon see their schools under school 
boards as admit a dissenter, who continued to dissent, to the 
teaching staff. Such an innovation would be scouted by ninety- 
nine out of every hundred parochial clergymen ; for with most 
clergymen, the so-called national schools are regarded as nurseries 
for the Church of England, quite as much as they were in 1881 
when Speaker Abbot was waging his contest with the original 
committee of the National Society for a generous and straight- 
forward policy in the treatment of dissenters. 
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The financial demands of the voluntary schools are met by the 
Gorst bill in two ways. In the first place, voluntary schools, as 
distinguished from board schools, are to receive an extra grant 
of four shillings a year in respect of each scholar. In the next 
place, what is known as the seventeen-and-sixpenny limit is 
abolished. Under this plan managers of Church schools were 
expected to raise a certain sum in private subscriptions, or else 
the amount of the grant due them from the Education Depart- 
ment was cut down. This regulation was long complained of by 
the clerical managers. It was intended to prevent a school being 
entirely supported by the State, while it still remained in the 
hands of private managers. Some of the trickiest devices in book- 
keeping were resorted to, in order to defeat this provision of the 
Education Acts. It is now abolished, and in future no inqui- 
ries are to be made as to private subscriptions. But to prevent 
‘the four shilling grant being used to make good a falling off in 
subscriptions, it is enacted in the Gorst bill that all the money 
shall be spent upon the staff and equipment of the school. 

With these financial clauses, there is. another limiting the ex- 
penditure of the board schools. This is to be kept down to a 
fixed sum, and in future the municipal councils will have a veto 
on the expenditures out of local taxes on education. After the 
bill was introduced, there were complaints on the part of church- 
men as to the smallness of the new grant. They desired a much 
larger allowance ; but apart from the question as to whether the 
grant ought to have been six shillings instead of four, the cleri- 
cals have obtained all that they asked from the government. 
They have got more money from the schools without parting with 
any of the actual control; without making any surrenders to peo- 
ple who are not of the Church of England; and at last, after 
years of bickering fault-finding, they have succeeded in limiting 
expenditures on the really national elementary schools of Eng- 
land, on the schools which are open to all, teachers as well as 
pupils, without religious tests or any disabilities on the ground of 
religion. 

Nor does this include all that the clericals have been able to 
accomplish against the board schools. Heretofore in the board 
schools it has not been permissible to teach the distinctive doc- 
trines and creeds of any church. With churchmen of the more 
aggressive and sacerdotal school this has been a grievance second 
only in importance to the fact that board schools were maintained 
entirely out of public funds, while churchmen had to subscribe 
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about one fifth of the total cost of maintaining their schools. In 
and out of Parliament these churchmen have protested against 
the Cowper-Temple clause of the Act of 1870. In recent years 
they have assailed it in the House of Lords; but they never suc- 
ceeded in getting a bill abrogating the religious settlement of 1870 
endorsed by the House of Commons. At last they have succeeded, 
and in the future there will not be a board school in England from 
which the clergymen and doctrines of the Church of England 
can be excluded. All that the clergymen will have to do to se- 
cure admission and to thrust their teaching into what for twenty- 
five years has been neutral ground, will be to get a “ reasonable 
number” of the parents of the children to petition the school 
authority for denominational teaching. Parents of any denomi- 
nation, if there is a reasonable number of them, can present these 
petitions and demand to have their children taught while in the 
board schools the religious principles of the denomination to” 
which they belong. But only the Church of England will avail 
itself of this opening afforded by the Gorst bill. Its clergymen 
will do so, and in doing so they will introduce the element of re- 
ligious discord into English local and municipal life in a way 
which has been unknown since the abolition of oaths and tests 
for municipal service in the early years of this century. 

The Church of England has got nearly all it desired by the 
bill, both as regards its own schools and as concerns the’ board 
schools. For the sacerdotal party in England the bill is the 
greatest triumph of this century. It is a positive, not a negative 
triumph, like the triumphs over the movement for disestablish- 
ment. But the triumph has been secured at an immense cost. 
The bill must have a most disturbing effect on English municipal 
life. It is unfair to those who are not of the Church of Eng- 
land. It is unfair to the profession of elementary school-teach- 
ing. It cannot be of advantage to the children who are to pass 
through the schools. It is reactionary and retrograde on its mu- 
nicipal and constitutional sides. It promises to leave the educa- 
tion question unsettled for many years to come, and to give a 
new impetus to a movement in England which had lost ground of 
recent years — to the movement in behalf of the disestablishment 
of the English Church. So long as churchmen were merely on 
the defensive, the disestablishment movement made no headway. 
Now that they have assumed the aggressive, and in their aggres- 
sion touched people at so many points, new life will be infused 
into the ery for disestablishment, and the movement will have the 
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support of many people not of the Church of England, who 
while matters were as they were between 1868, when the Irish 
Church was disestablished, and 1895, when the bill for the dis- 
establishment of the English Church in Wales was before Par- 
liament, would not have raised a hand to help to sever the con- 
nection which has existed so long between Church and State. 


Epwarp Porritt. 
FARMINGTON, Conn. 





THE RAISING OF THE DEAD IN THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS. 


THE symbolism of death applied to those who are “dead in 
sin” occurs again and again in the Talmud. “The wicked, 
though living, are termed dead” (“ Berachoth,” p. 18, “ Bereshith 
Rabba,” ch. 39). This application is there derived from Ezek. 
xxi. 25, “ And thou, slaughtered prince of Israel.” This is the 
literal rendering. The interpretation is, in the passage cited, 
applied to Eccles. ix. 5, “ But the dead know not anything:” 
these, says the comment, “are the wicked.’ In “Sanhedrin,” 
p- 92 fol. b, the opinion is expressed by R. Jehuda that the vision 
of the dry bones vouchsafed to Ezekiel was “in truth an alle- 
gory,” and that it referred to the regeneration of Israel after the 
exile. On Ezek. xxxvii. 11, R. Jeremiah bar Abba observes, 
‘* These are the men who are without the quickening sap of virtu- 
ous deeds. To them the phrase ‘dry bones’ applies.” Other 
teachers, however, explain that passage as describing a literal 
resurrection.! 

In the Targum, almost all instances in which blindness, lame- 
ness and the like are spoken of, are interpreted to represent spirit- 
ual disease. Isa. xxxv. 5, the Targum paraphrases, “Then the 
eyes of Israel will be opened, that were closed to the Law; and 
their ears, that were stopped to the words of the prophets, will 
hearken. Then, when they behold the ingathering of the cap- 
tives of Israel and their going up to their land, they will be fleet 
as harts, and their tongues, that were mute heretofore, will sing 
praise.” The other passages in Scripture, e. g., Isa. xxix. 18, are 

1 For the substance of this and the following paragraph I am indebted to 


the late Chief Rabbi (the Rev. Dr. N. C. Adler), who kindly gave me the in- 
formation in a letter dated 1878. 
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similarly interpreted by such ancient commentators as Rashi 
and Kimchi. An instructive passage under this head occurs 
in the “ Mechilta” (redacted about 120 a. p. from more ancient 
materials) on Exod. xx. 18: “This is spoken in praise of Israel. 
When they stood at the foot of the Mount, there were no blind 
among them, as it is said, ‘ And all the people saw ;’ nor-were 
there any dumb among them, for ‘ All the people answered to- 
gether ;’ there were no deaf in their midst, for‘ They said, All 
that the Lord hath spoken we will do and hearken ;’ nor were 
there lame among them, for it is said, ‘They stood at the foot of 
the mount.’” Such a passage as this might easily be taken lit- 
erally. Yet there is no question that it is metaphorical. A com- 
mentary adds, “ Intellectual vision is spoken of ; we are here told 
that they were all intellectually prepared to receive the Divine 
Revelation.” 

It will be observed that in only one of the instances given 
above do Jewish teachers appear to have differed as to the his- 
torical or spiritual nature of a Scriptural mention of revivifica- 
tion, viz., on the vision of dry bones in Ezek. xxxvii. But the 
ease with which such phraseology would lend itself to confusion 
is illustrated by the saying (Schottgen ii. 601), “In the coming 
age, the saints shall raise the dead as Elias did. ... What 
‘dead’? Proselytes.” Unquestionably the author of this say- 
ing accepted as historical the Scriptural account of the raising 
up of a dead child by Elias. Unquestionably he did not intend 
to admit that the saints would possess the power of performing 
the same (physical) act; yet he asserts that they would possess 
it ! 

We pass to Christian symbolism. As might have been antici- 
pated, the language of Jesus continues the traditional expres- 
sions of his countrymen. The words (Mt. viii. 22) “ Let the 
dead bury their dead,’ assumed a recognized Rabbinical meta- 
phor, and so did (Lk. xv. 24, 32) “ This my son was dead and is 
alive.” In the Fourth Gospel, when Jesus says (Jn. v. 21) “ As 
the Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son 
also quickeneth whom he will,” and (ib. v. 25) “The hour 
cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God, and they that hear shall live,” the primary reference 
appears to be to the “ dead in trespasses and sins.” Hence, we 
naturally infer that when he said to the Twelve (Mt. x. 8) “ Raise 
the dead,” he meant simply what that Rabbi meant who pre- 
dicted that “the saints should raise the dead as Elias did,” i. e., 
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“make proselytes.” But when the Gospel was circulated among 
Greeks and Romans, the precept in Matthew might easily be mis- 
understood, and therefore it is not surprising that even Mark 
omits it, as well as Luke, and that many MSS. omit it in Mat- 
thew; but its very difficulty and its hyperbolic character are 
proofs that it was a genuine saying of Christ’s, omitted only be- 
cause misunderstood. 

The process of translating the Gospel from Eastern metaphor 
and poetry to Greek prose might easily give rise to hypotheses of 
miracle where no miracle was originally intended. By way of 
illustration, take the Old Testament and the LXX. The word 
mn in its different forms is rendered by the LXX. as “an- 
nounce,” “ kindle into life,” “ breathe again,” “ raise up,” “ save, 
or, preserve,” “ make alive,” “nourish,” “heal (iac@a:),” and 
“catch alive (Cwypeiv) ’”’ —the word used by Jesus to Peter, Lk. 
v. 10. But it is also once rendered “ teach.” Hence, if in par- 
allel passages of our Gospels we find one Gospel saying that 
Jesus “ healed,” while another says that Jesus “ taught,” it cannot 
but suggest itself that the “healing ” is a misunderstanding of a 
word intended to mean “ spiritual healing ” or “teaching.” In 
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Job xxxiii. 4 “(Hebr.) the breath of the Almighty giveth me 


life,” “(LXX.) it is the breath of the Almighty that teacheth 
(diddcKxoica) me,” the context makes misunderstanding impos- 
sible; but it is not so in the following passages : — 


Mk. vi. 34. 
And he came forth and saw a great 


Mt. xiv. 14. 
And he came forth, and saw a great 





multitude, and he had compassion on 
them, because they were as sheep not 
having a shepherd: and he began to 
teach them many things. 


Mk. x. 1. 
And multitudes come together unto 


him again; and, as he was wont, he 
taught them again. 


multitude, and he had compassion on 
them, and he healed those of them that 
were sick. 


Mt. xix. 2. 
And there followed him great mul- 
titudes ; and he healed them there. - 


It seems probable that Matthew here preserves the original 
Aramaic? phrase, which was not intended to be literally inter- 
preted. There is a general tendency in several passages of Mat- 


1 Lk. ix. 11 combines both versions: “he spake unto them of the kingdom of 
God, and healed them that had need of healing.” 

2 The word “ Aramaic,” when used throughout this article, is not intended 
to commit the writer to the view that the original was Aramaic as distinct 


from Hebrew. 
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thew, whether he literalizes them or not (for he does not always 
literalize), at all events to retain old metaphorical language. 
Isaiah writes (liii. 4) “he hath borne our griefs (marg. Hebr. 
sicknesses) and carried our sorrows.” This seems intended spirit- 
ually, and the LXX. render it “ He beareth our sins and sor- 
roweth for us ;” but Matthew goes somewhat beyond the Hebrew 
in (viii. 17) “ Himself received our weaknesses (do0eveias) and 
carried our diseases (vécous).” 1 This quotation is omitted by 
Mark and Luke. Again, in the Parable of the Sower, where all 
the Synoptists quote Isaiah vi. 9, 10, Matthew alone retains the 
words “lest . . . J should heal them.” Mark, the earliest of 
the Evangelists, writing for the West, renders it “lest their sins 
should be forgiven,” which represents the spirit, though not the 
letter, of the original. Luke (the only one of the Synoptists 
who in his own person uses idoba in an active sense? and always 
literally), possibly disliking Mark’s spiritual interpretation, and 
yet feeling that the literal interpretation was out of place, settles 
the claims of the conflicting traditions by omitting both. For the 
same reason, probably, when representing Jesus as reading Isa. 
lxi. 1, Luke (iv. 18) omits “to bind up (LXX. heal, iavéo6a) 
the broken in heart,” the meaning there being manifestly spirit- 
ual and likely to interfere with his consistently literal use of the 
word “ heal.” 

Again, in the commission to the Twelve, Jesus is represented 
by Mark as simply giving to the Apostles (Mk. vi. 7) “ authority 
over the unclean spirits.” But Matthew has (x. 1) “ authority 
over the unclean spirits, so as to cast them out and [so as] to 
heal every disease and every sickness (padaxiav),”* and Luke 
(ix. 1), (separating the cure of disease from the power over evil 
spirits) “ authority and power over all the devils [that exist], and 
[power] to heal diseases.” Here Mark’s silence indicates either 
an inexplicable ignorance, or an inexplicable and culpable omis- 


1 The Hebr. translated “ diseases ” means literally “ pains,” and metaphori- 
eally “sorrows ;” but the Greek, in prose, and in such a context, could only 
mean bodily diseases. 

2 Mark does not use it at all in an active sense, Matthew only in this quota- 
tion from Isaiah, Luke six times, John twice (iv. 47, and xii. 40, i. e., this 
quotation). Passively it is used once by Mark (v. 29, with udorvyos), thrice 
by Matthew, five times by Luke : see note below. 

8 Comp. Deut. vii. 15, “And the Lord shall take away from thee every 
sickness (uadaxlay),”’ and (ib. xxviii. 61) “every sickness and every plague ;” 
and so Exod. xxiii. 25. Matthew’s word padaxla was therefore well adapted to 
express fulfillment of the divine predictions in the Law. 
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sion, or the fact that no power was given to cure “ disease.” Mat- 
thew, when closely examined, goes very little beyond Mark, for 
he indicates that the power existed only so far as disease sprang 
Srom “evil spirits.” But Luke distinguishes between “ power 
over spirits” and power to “heal disease,” and says that the 
Apostles received both powers. Here, then, the later a Gospel 
is, the more it magnifies the Apostolic powers of healing. Yet, in 
the very next verse, Luke expresses the fact in another tradition, 
which — if interpreted as we interpret the “ healing (iéc0a)” 
mentioned in Isaiah and the prophets — would assume a spiritual 
meaning: (Lk. ix. 2) “ He sent them to preach the kingdom of 
God and to heal (iéo6a:) [the souls of men].” 

In the Double Tradition concerning the Mission of the Apostles, 
Matthew seems to have preserved the words of the original in its 
most poetic form (Mt. x. 7, 8), “ When ye go on your journeys, 
preach, saying, The kingdom of the heavens hath drawn near. 
Heal (@cpavevere) them that are sick; raise the dead ; cleanse 
them that are lepers; cast out devils: freely ye have received, 
Sreely give.” Now here the last words clearly indicate that literal 
disease is not contemplated. The Apostles had freely received 
Christ’s gifts. What gifts? They had been healed, raised from 
the dead, cleansed, delivered from the devil: these gifts, which 
they had “freely received,” they were “freely to give.” But 
Luke, after his manner, interpreting this literally, takes only so — 
much of it as he can harmonize with literal fact, and omits the 
rest. He cannot, with any regard for truth or probability, say 
that the Apostles “cleansed lepers,” and their acts of revivifica- 
tion were so few that the precept “raise the dead ’’ — especially 
as the present imperative denotes customary action — appeared 
to him out of the question and erroneous. But that they healed 
diseases was notorious ; and he therefore confines himself to that 
(Lk. x. 8, 9): “Into whatsoever city ye enter and they receive 
you ... heal (eparevere) the sick that are therein, and say unto 
them, The kingdom of God hath drawn nigh unto you.” Yet it 
cannot escape a dispassionate reader that, in committing Jesus to 
so general a precept as “ heal (pres. imperat., make a practice of 
healing) the sick that are in the city,” Luke is letting out the 
secret of the spiritual meaning of the precept. It was a general 
precept: all the sick were to be “ healed ;” but it was the sick 
in heart and spirit. What vestige of evidence is there that in 
Corinth, or Thessalonica, or Philippi, or Colosse, or Lystra, or 
Antioch, or Joppa, or Cesarea, any Apostle attempted to “ make 
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a practice of healing the sick that were in the city” ? What they 
did attempt was, to preach the kingdom of God to all and to heal 
all the sick in spirit. 

In the following passage, Luke has probably preserved the lit- 
eral rendering of an original Aramaic phrase (which has caused 
the copyists of MSS. much perplexity), while Mark has given a 
free but correct translation adapted to the West : — 


Mk. ii. 2. Lk. v. 17. 
And many were gathered together | And there were Pharisees and doc- 
. and he spake the word unto them. _ tors of the law sitting by . . . and the 
power of God (Sdvayis xuplov) was 


present to heal them (or that he should 
heal.) 


In the following italicized words, Matthew seems to have pre- 
served the Aramaic; Mark and Luke have given the Western 
interpretation. Perhaps Luke himself felt that blind and lame 


people would be hardly allowed to flock into the Temple, in order 
to be publicly cured by Jesus. 


Mk. xi. 17, 18. 

And he was teaching 
(e5lSackev), . . . “Is it 
not written ... den of 
thieves.’ . . . And the 
- ehief priests and the 
scribes heard.” 


Mt. xxi. 13, 14. 
And ‘he saith unto 
them, “It is written 
. den of thieves.” 
. And there drew 
nigh unto him blind and 
lame (people) in the tem- 
ple, and he healed them. 


Lk. xix. 46, 47. 


. Saying unto them 
“It is written... den 
of thieves.” . . . And he 
was teaching (jv 5iidonwv) 
by day in the temple, 
but the chief priests and 
the scribes? sought. .. . 


But seeing? (this) the 
chief priests and the 
scribes. . 

Are we then to infer that all the acts of healing attributed to 
Jesus in the Gospels are non-historical, the accounts being the 
mere results of metaphor misunderstood? That would be most 
unreasonable. The healing of the paralytic, and that of the 
lunatic child, the raising of Jairus’ daughter, and other similar 
narratives, (1) contain no such suspicious elements as have been 
noted above; (2) they are vivid, and, in the main, coherent, or, 
if confused, they indicate a nucleus of fact; (3) they are sup- 
ported by the three Synoptists with diversities that occasionally 


1 The MSS. vary greatly ; and avré (i. e. adrdv) is so liable to be corrupted 
into avrovs that the reading is doubtful. Possibly the original contained nei- 
ther “him ” nor ‘ them,” but the pronoun was variously supplied. 

2 Mark substitutes “hearing” for “seeing :” Luke omits the word. Some 
alteration was necessary if no miracles took place to “see.” 
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indicate independent testimony; (4) the phenomena are consis- 
tent with what we recognize as laws of nature. The Pauline 
Epistles assume that (5) similar acts were performed by St. Paul, 
and by other members of the Christian Churches with which he 
was familiar. (6) Other books of the New Testament — and 
even the accusations of magic brought by the Jews against the 
Christians — afford evidence that healing, as well as exorcism, 
was practiced in the Churches before the end of the first century. 
If this was the case, it is only reasonable to suppose that the 
same causes which gave these powers to the Churches had pre- 
viously been at work in Christ their Founder.1 It may seem in- 
convenient, and contrary to the fitness of things, that, after we 
have accumulated a mass of evidence to show how easily every 
one of the acts of healing and revivification recorded in the New 
Testament may be explained into mere metaphor, other evidence 
should arise to show that many of them may be something more 
than metaphor. Nevertheless, that is the real state of the case. 
There is no possibility of laying down a general rule and saying, 
All the narratives of this kind in the Gospels are wholly true or 
wholly false. In all probability, some are true while others are 
not true ; and to distinguish the true from the not true is some- 
times difficult, sometimes (at present) impossible. Each case 
must be judged on its own evidence. 

One general conclusion may be safely adopted, viz., that Jesus 
both spoke and acted in the conviction that his main object was 
to heal the souls and spirits of men, and that bodily healing was 
far less frequent than the Synoptic Gospels would lead us to sup- 
pose. When Mark says (i. 32, 34) that people “ brought al/ 
that were diseased”’ and that Jesus “ healed many,” whereas 
Matthew says (viii. 16) that people brought “ many” and that 
Jesus “ healed all that were diseased,” we may safely infer that 
the earlier Gospel is the truer, and that the later contains an ex- 


1 It is also a natural and reverent inference that what they did Jesus did 
much more frequently and effectually. But we have to remember that he is 
said to have laid little stress on his miracles, to have worked many of them 
in private, to have deprecated publicity, and to have indicated that sometimes 
the belief of the multitude in him as a liealer of the body prevented them 
from appreciating him asa healer of the soul. There is nothing inconceivable 
or absurd in the supposition that, after Christ’s death, some of his followers 
performed (Jn. xiv. 12) “ greater works than these.” The tension of men’s 
minds, and the influence of the Spirit, might bring this to pass in a natural 
way. Yet, if this really happened, it would be sure to generate the belief that 
Christ must have worked greater miracles. 
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aggeration. Generally, whenever the Synoptists describe the 
“healing” of great multitudes at a time, it is probable that the 
original tradition used the word in a spiritual sense. Nor is it at 
all improbable that in some cases the healing was of a tentative 
nature, as indeed might be conjectured from such words as (Mt. 
ix. 29) “ According to your faith be it unto you.” It is worth 
noting that Mark, though he assigns to Jesus no mention of 
** healing ”’ when he sent forth the Apostles, yet in his own per- 
son adds (vi. 12, 13), “ And they went forth and preached (é«y- 
pvéav, aorist) that men should repent, and began to (or, assayed 
to) drive out (é{éBaddov, imperf.) many devils, and ¢o anoint 
(jA«dhov, imperf.) with oil many that were weakly and to heal them 
(eOcpdrevov, imperf.),” where Luke has (ix. 6) “ preaching the 
gospel and healing everywhere.” Now the imperfect, by itself, 
might simply denote custom ; “they were in the habit of casting 
out, in the habit of anointing, in the habit of healing :” but, when 
contrasted with the aorist ‘ they preached,’ — an action that was 
quite as habitual as that of “ healing,” —the imperfect requires 
a different meaning. The Evangelist appears to indicate by it 
that this part of the Apostolic work was tentative: they syste- 
matically preached, they occasionally healed. Even this addition 
of Mark, moderate though it is in tone, goes probably somewhat 
beyond the fact, and is a concession to the growing belief of those 
among whom the gospel was to be circulated, that the Apostles 
must have done something more than cast out devils. 

Mark’s language is well illustrated by James v. 14, 15, “Is 
any one sick (dodevei) among you? Let him call unto him the 
Elders of the Church, and let them pray over him, after anointing 
him in the [Holy] Name ; and the prayer of faith shall save (or, 
heal) (céce) him that is on the point of death (xdépvovra),! and 
the Lord shall raise him up (éyepe), and if he have wrought sins 
he shall be forgiven (dgpeOjoera airo).” The writer (1) pre- 
scribes a practice to be observed by the sick in all cases; (2) he 
declares, in equally general terms, that the prayer of faith will 
“* save,” that the Lord will “ raise up,” and that “ it shall be for- 
given.” Now it is impossible that he could maintain in such 


1 Kduvew is rare (5 or 6 times) in LXX. In 4 Mac. iii. 8, vii. 13, it is used 
of weariness. But in Wis. xv. 9, possibly also in Jb. x. 1, and probably in Jb. 
xvii. 2, it appears to mean “on the point of dying.” The aorist and perfect 
in classical Greek frequently mean “ dead,” and as “on the point of dying” 
just suits the sense, that is probably the meaning of the present here. If the 
writer had meant simply “ sick,” he could have repeated 4c@evoivra. 
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general terms that physical “saving” and “ raising up” regu- 
larly followed the prayer and the oil. How then are we to ex- 
plain this language? Seemingly, thus: (1) In the first days of 
the Church, when the saints believed that they should not die be- 
fore the Lord had come, the practice of prayer and anointing was 
used in the belief that physical life would be preserved ; (2) as 
time went on, and failures of prayer multiplied, they were forced 
to infer that the fault did not lie in the “ prayer of faith,” but 
that they had mistaken the nature of the “saving ” and “ raising 
up.” Hence, while they retained the old language, they had to 
give it a new meaning: “ The prayer of faith will ‘ save ;’ yes, 
‘save,’ even the body. Not, however, in this world. It will save 
the brother in body, soul and spirit, unblemished, for the coming 
of the Lord in His good pleasure. And the Lord shall ‘ raise him 
up. Yes, not however as He raised Peter’s mother-in-law or the 
daughter of Jairus, but as He will hereafter raise the saints in 
the Resurrection of the just.” ! Thus we see how such words as 
those quoted from the Epistle of St. James might be used at first 
literally, but in a second generation (after experience of literal 
non-fulfillment) in a spiritual sense. Lastly, in a third stage, in- 
terpretation might recur to literalism again, when two generations 
had passed away, and a succeeding one began to magnify the 
powers that seemed to have vanished with their predecessors: 
“In the old days of faith, the prayer of faith almost always cured 
the sick, and it was quite common for the Apostles to raise the 
dead.” 2 


1 ApeOhoera adr in James v. 15 is the only phrase that is not ambiguous. 
But we have evidence that it may have been ambiguous in an original Aramaic or 
other tradition ; for compare Mk. iv. 12, quoted above, where Mark’s “ be for- 
given (ape07) ” corresponds to Matthew’s “I shall heal (idcoua).” 

* Such passages as Acts v. 12-16, xxviii. 8, 9, even if they be admitted as 
unexaggeratedly exact, indicate exceptional outbursts of local demand for 
faith-healing, stimulated by the rumor of one or two isolated apostolic acts. 
St. Paul (1 Cor. xii. 9, 28, 30) distinguishes “apostles”’ from those who have 
“ gifts of healing,” in such a way as to imply that the former healed only ex- 
ceptionally. He also curiously distinguishes “gifts of healings (iaudrwy)” 
from “ workings of powers (Suvduewv).” Several casual uses of the word 
iéo@a indicate, even in the New Testament, that it originally implied spiritual 
healing, or, if bodily healing, that particular kind which was called “ casting 
out devils:” see Mt. xv. 28, “ was healed” (Mk. vii. 30, “the devil gone 
out) ;” Lk. ix. 42, “healed” (where Mk. ix. 26, Mt. xvii. 18 have “the 
devil went out,” but Mt. adds “ was cured (é8epared@n)”). Also, whereas Lk. 
vi. 17, 19 has “to be healed ” and “he healed,” and separates the cure of dis- 
eases from the casting out of spirits, the parallel Mk. iii. 10, 11 mentions 
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Passing to the second century, we find at least one interesting 
instance of misunderstanding approximately proved. Apollonius 
(Eus. H. E. v. 18, 1 @) alleges (about a. p. 170) that John in 
Ephesus raised a dead man. How, we ask, did this escape earlier 
writers — Papias, for example, who records such an act of Philip, 
but not of John? The answer is to be found in a story told by 
Clement of Alexandria (Quis. Div. 42, p. 960) about a young 
convert entrusted by John to an elder. In course of time the 
Apostle, questioning the Elder about his charge, receives the an- 
swer “ He is dead.” ‘“ What death?” “He has died to God.” 
The Apostle reconverts the man, who becomes a “ trophy of resur- 
rection.” How easy for Apollonius to receive, or to interpret, 
some brief and early form of this tradition, as affirming that the 
Apostle raised one of his disciples from the dead! 

Again, Irenus writes as follows about the inability of heretics 
to cure disease (ii. 31,2): “For they can neither confer sight 
on the blind, nor hearing on the deaf, nor chase away all sorts of 
demons — [none, indeed] except those that are sent into others by 
themselves, if they can even do [so much as] this. Nor can they 
cure the weak, or the lame, or the paralytic, or those who are dis- 
tressed in any other part of the body —as has often been done 
[in the Church] in regard to bodily infirmity, even in those in- 
stances which arise from external accidents — so as to restore 
soundness and health. And so far are they from being able to 
raise him that is dead (rv vexpov) — as the Lord raised them, and 
the apostles did by means of prayer, and [as has been] frequently 
[done] in the brotherhood on account of sore need (the entire 
church in that particular locality entreating with much fasting 
and prayer, the spirit of the dead man has returned, and he has 
been granted to (éxapio§n) the prayers of the saints) — that they 
“those who had plagues (udorryas), and the unclean spirits,’”’ in such close 
connection that D cancels “the,” making both nouns object of “had,” and 
Sin. Syr. reads “plagues of unclean spirits.” The parallel Mt. xii. 15, 16 
has “cured (é@epdevocv) them all, and rebuked them that they should not 
make him known,” without mentioning “devils :” but Mk. iii. 11 — by indicat- 
ing that this “ rebuke” was to prevent the “ spirits” from “crying out Thou 
art the Son of God,” shows that “devils” are implied by Matthew. Iac@a 
does not occur in any epistles except in Hebr. (1), James (1), 1 Pet. (1), and 
there metaphorically. Generally it may be said that Jesus and the Apostles 
went about (Acts x. 38) “healing all that were oppressed by the devil (icpevos 
mdytas Tobs kaTraduvacrevopévous bd Tod SiaBdAov),” and that this “healing ”’ was 
originally mainly spiritual, and only exceptionally physical, but that, by the 


end of the first century, what had been exceptional had come to be regarded 
as regular. 
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do not even believe this can possibly be done, [and believe] that 
the resurrection from the dead consists in the recognition of that 
truth which they proclaim.” 

Now if we ask for any instance of language that might explain 
the “sore need,” the “ prayers of the saints,” and the bestowal 
of life “in answer to the prayers of the saints,” we shall find one 
in a letter written by the Gallic Churches of Lyons and Vienne 
after a persecution in which some had denied Christ. Those who 
had confessed Christ and were under remand in prison besought 
the Lord for these ; and we may assume that the whole church 
offered up prayer both for the confessors and the backsliders. 
The result is described in the following metaphorical language 
(Eus. H. E. v. 1, 45) * By means of the living the dead were made 
alive, and martyrs granted [_ forgiveness, or, the gift of life] to 
the non-martyrs (pdprupes trois py pdprvow éxapifovro) ;” and again 
it is said that martyrs (ib. v. 2,7) “ asked for life, and He gave 
it unto them, which also they imparted to their neighbors.” 
When we consider the immense evil that was likely to accrue to 
the Church from a public denial of Christ,! we can understand the 
“sore need,’ —an expression that hardly seems applicable to 
mere physical death, even though it might cause distress to the 
survivors. There is good reason for thinking that Ireneus did 
not come to Lyons till long after this letter was written.? In one 
of his fragments he appears not only to have misquoted a saying 
of one of the martyrs, but also to have attributed it to the wrong 
martyr in such a way as to make it almost certain that he was 
imperfectly acquainted with the Gallican narrative. One inac- 


1 Comp. Eus. H. E. v. 1,11: “ And there became apparent also the unready 
and untrained and weakly as yet, unable to bear the strain of the great con- 
flict, of whom some ten made miscarriage (¢rpwoay), who also wrought great 
grief and infinite sorrow among us, and hindered the forwardness of the others 
that were not yet arrested, who, though enduring all manner of evil, yet stood 
by the side of the martyrs, and would not leave them. Then indeed the whole 
of us were in sore terror, owing to the uncertainty about their confession, not 
fearing the threatened torments, but looking to the end, and alarmed at this 
or that one’s falling away (1) dmomeceiv tiva Sedid7es).” 

2 See The Expositor, 1896 (pp. 111-126), where it is contended that the let- 
ter was written not in “the 17th year of Antoninus Verus (A. D. 177) ” (as the 
History maintains), nor in “the 7th year of M. Aurelius (A. p. 167) ” (as the 
Chronicon suggests), but in “the 17th year of Antoninus Pius (A. p. 155),” 
simultaneously (as the Chronicon suggests) with the martyrdom of Polycarp, 
with that martyrdom, however, as fixed in date by the recent researches of Wad- 
dington and Lightfoot. 

5 See Iren. fragm. 13, where he is said by @cumenius to have attributed 
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curate quotation increases the antecedent probability of a second ; 
and it is by no means improbable that Irenzus, in describing 
those raised from the dead by the prayers of the Church, may be 
loosely and erroneously referring to those who, in the generation 
preceding that in which he wrote, were rescued from spiritual 
death by the prayers of the Gallican saints. 

Let us now apply the principles deducible from these facts to 
the revivifications mentioned or implied in the Synoptic Gospels. 
First comes the raising of the daughter of Jairus, described by 
the three Synoptists (Mk. v. 21-43, Mt. ix. 18-26, Lk. viii. 
40-56). There are the following reasons for accepting this as 
authentic: (1) It does not profess to be more than the restora- 
tion of one who had but just died; (2) there are few or no signs 
of symbolism, or “ prophetic gnosis,” in the narrative; (3) the 
graphic details, which Matthew omits, about the crowd thronging 
and about Christ asking ‘“‘ who touched me?” are natural, and not 
likely to have been invented, whereas they may well have been 
omitted on the ground that the question derogates from Christ’s 
omniscience ; (4) the rough, lengthy, and ill-arranged account of 
Mark, compared with the neater, shorter (and what some early 
Christians might think more edifying) account in Matthew, gives 
the impression that Matthew and Mark both go back to some tra- 
ditions of an earlier date which have been confused in their pres- 
ent forms. In proof of this last proposition, let us consider in 
detail some of the discrepancies between the Synoptists. 

Matthew omits all mention of messengers, and makes the 
“ruler” himself say from the beginning (ix. 18) “‘ My daughter 
is just dead (éredetryce).” 

Mark makes him say (v. 23) “My daughter is dangerously 
ill (écxatws exe)” [a use of écxdrws condemned by Atticists 
(“ New Phrynichus,” p. 481) as “the language of the rabble,’’] 
and Luke, in his own person, says “ she was dying (d7é6vycxe) ;” 
and both these introduce a message (Mk. v. 35, “ they! come,” Lk. 
viii. 49, ‘one comes”) from the house of (Mk. éxé, Lk. zap) 
the ruler of the synagogue, to the ruler (not to Jesus) saying, 
“ Thy daughter is dead.” 

This deviation can be explained, in part, by a very early con- 


to the well-known Blandina, a martyr of unshaken constancy, words uttered 
by Biblias, who had denied her Lord, but had afterwards retracted her recan- 
tation. 


1 Possibly “there come (people) saying,” but more probably indefinite, as 
in Mk. x. 13. 
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fusion and transposition of portions of the two narratives here 
intermixed, that of the woman with the issue, and that of Jairus’ 
daughter. Ephrem Syrus (pp. 86-89) says twice ‘“‘ When the wo- 
man with the issue had heard Christ say to the High Priest (i. e., 
the ruler) ‘ Believe and thy daughter shall live,’” thus placing 
her cure after, instead of before, the arrival of the message to the 
ruler. Again, the words “ while he was [yet] speaking (AcAo‘r- 
tos), while placed by Mark and Luke at the end of the narra- 
tive of the woman, as referring to the words “ Thy faith hath 
saved thee,” are placed by Matthew at the beginning of the nar- 
rative of the “ruler.”” Matthew also adds “ to them,” as though 
they referred to a discourse to “the multitudes” about (ix. 
14-17) fasting. By omitting “to them” in Matthew and trans- 
posing ix. 18, 19, we could easily reconcile Matthew with Mark 
and Luke, so far as regards the use of these words ; for we should 
then have (Mt. ix. 20-22) “And behold a woman .. . ‘thy 
faith hath saved thee.’ And the woman was healed from that 
hour (18,19). While he was speaking these things, behold a 
ruler . . . ,” and the narrative of the ruler would then proceed 
continuously. This would place the narrative of the woman be- 
fore that of the ruler, whereas Ephrem apparently places it almost 
at the conclusion of the narrative of the ruler.? 

The suspicion of some confusion in connection with the words 
“‘ while he was speaking,” is somewhat increased by the fact that 
Codex L writes them separately from what follows, beginning a 
new section at the words (Mt. ix. 18) i§ov dpywv; and on the 
whole, the facts convey the impression that originally the narra- 
tive of the woman diseased twelve years was distinct from the 
narrative of the girl twelve years old who was raised from death, 
and that, when the two were combined, there was some doubt as 
to the point at which the latter story should be inserted, and as 
to the modifications necessary for the combination. 

Another source of confusion arose from the fact that Mk. v. 
22, es TH apyitvvaywyo, recognized more than one “ruler of the 

1 On the other hand, according to Ephrem’s arrangement of Mark, the ac- 
count of the woman must be apparently placed after the words of Jesus in 
Mk. vy. 36, thus: (v. 23) “‘ that she may live.’ (35, 36) While he (the ruler) 
was yet speaking, they come from the ruler’s house. . . . ‘Fear not, only be- 
lieve.’ (24) And he departed with him. . . . (25-34) And a certain woman. 
. . . §Be whole from thy plague.’” Perhaps Ephrem understood Mk. v. 27, 
“having heard the things said about Jesus (dkotoaca rd rep) rod "Inood” — 


where many MSS. omit rd, and D has we for repi —to mean 7a rapa Tod ’L., or 
Tov ’I., i. e., “the words from, or of, Jesus.” 
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synagogue.” But this plurality (in spite of Acts xiii. 15) does 
not appear to have been a fact, nor to have been recognized by 
Matthew and Luke, of whom the former has “a [certain] ruler 
(épxwv [eis]),” without mentioning “synagogue,” while the latter 
has “and he was ruler (dépxwv) of the synagogue,” without imply- 
ing more rulers than one. Now if the sign of v were omitted over 
w, the words epxerat eis Tw apyiovvaywyw would mean “one cometh 
(comp. Rev. ii. 5, 16, Zech. ix. 9) to the ruler of the synagogue.” 
This new reading would help to explain the two messages, and 
the difference between the two. Combined with the old reading, 
it would represent that a first message (“she is dying”) was 
brought by the ruler to Jesus, a second (‘‘she is dead”) after- 
wards ¢o the ruler by his servants. On the other hand, some (as 
Matthew has done) might adhere to the tradition that there was 
but one message. The difficulty created by “ one of the rulers of 
the synagogue” Matthew surmounted by substituting “ [one, i. e., 
a certain (&s)] ruler,’ where, not improbably, the &s (which 
many MSS. omit or make a part of cicc\Gwv), represents an at- 
tempt to give a meaning to Mark’s &s, but an indefinite meaning 
instead of a partitive. 

Again, Mk. v. 43, “and he straitly charged them that none 
should know this,” is incompatible with the publicity of what 
precedes; for how could all the crowd outside the house fail to 
“know” it? Hence, even Luke, who does not omit the phrase, 
modifies it into “ he commanded them to tell none what had come 
to pass.” The explanation is probably to be found in the par- 
allel Matthew. Here a healing of two blind men follows just 
afterwards, and concludes with almost these words. Though 
found only in Mt. ix. 27-30, it contains words peculiar to Mark, 
and ends thus (Mt. ix. 30): “And Jesus rebuked them (éve- 
Bpiw7Oy, twice in Mark, here only in Matthew), saying, See [to 
it] let none know.” If some narrative of this kind has dropped 
out of Mark while its conclusion has been retained, it explains the 
presence of the prohibition, which, as it stands, is inexplicable.' 


1°There are other passages where Mark seems to have transposed phrases 
wrongly. Thus, whereas Luke represents Jesus as first coming into the house 
and then as only permitting three to enter, Mark has “and he did not permit 
any one to follow with him. . . . And they come to the house,” which can hardly 
be correct (even though “following” be distinguished from “ entering”). 
Also, immediately after saying that “‘ the woman knew in her body” that she 
was healed (where Ephrem renders “in herself”), Mark continues that Jesus 
‘recognized in himself that the power (proceeding) from him had gone 
forth.” Here D and the Latin versions omit “in himself.” It seems prob- 
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On the whole, though we may distrust some of Mark’s super- 
abundant details as duplicate traditions, not uninfluenced by the 
language of Old Testament parallel narrative,! the impression 
left on us is that he has frankly presented the narrative in a 
crude, confused form, containing some points that have been 
smoothed away by Matthew as not tending to edification, and that 
it is, in the main, trustworthy. The Gnostics (Iren. i. 3, 3) con- 
trasted the “twelve years” of the woman with their Duodecad 
of ons; but the only practical result of this is to prove that 
the tradition about the healing prevailed in very early times. 
Even if it could be shown that the narrative about the woman 
was tinged with symbolism, and was inserted out of place in the 
Gospel, that would not affect the truth of the revivification of 
Jairus’ daughter, which stands out from a mass of confusions in 
Mark and discrepancies between Mark and Matthew as probably 
a historical fact. 

We pass to the account of the raising of dhe widow's son at 
Nain, which is given by Luke (vii. 11-17) alone of the Evangel- 
ists. The first point that attracts attention is that Luke, instead 


able that in the early tradition there was only one statement about “ know- 
ing,” and that there was some doubt whether it was the woman, or Jesus, 
that “knew” that power had gone forth from Him. Luke makes the mean- 
ing clear by throwing it into the Direct Speech, “I knew that power went 
forth from me ;” but Mark combines two traditions, one, that “ the woman 
knew in her body, or, herself, that she was healed,” and the other, that “Jesus 
knew in himself that the power in him had gone forth from him.” 

1 Some of the details in Mark (borrowed also by Luke but omitted by 
Matthew) may be reminiscences of the corresponding revivifications wrought 
by Elijah and Elisha. Thus, in the former, the description of the child’s 
sickness as (1 Kgs. xvii. 17) “so sore that there was no breath in him,” may 
explain the early doubt whether the child was “ sore sick, i. e., on the point 
of dying,” (as Mark and Luke), or, “there was no breath in him,” i. Gy 
had just died (as Matthew). 

Again, in the two Old Testament miracles, there is (LX X) a curiously dif- 
ferent use of the same or similar words. The former has (1 Kgs. xvii. 21) 
“let this child’s soul return (émorpaphrw) . . . (22) and the child called out 
(avéBonoev) :” the latter (2 Kgs. iv. 35) “and he (Elisha) returned (éréorpepev) 
and walked in the house this way and that way . . . (36) and Elisha called 
(¢&<Bénoe) to Gehazi.” Luke alone adopts the expression (viii. 35) “her 
spirit returned (éréstpevev)” (which occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment), and Mark alone has “she began to walk about (wepemdrer).” We shall 
presently find the “ calling out” apparently imitated by Luke in another ac- 
count of revivification. 

Unless there is suspicion of symbolism, or of adaptation to prophecy or to 
type, the occasional use of language employed in parallel Old Testament 
narrative does not discredit the authenticity of a New Testament narrative. 
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of saying “a certain village,” or “ city,” here —departing from 
his usual practice — mentions a definite place Nain; and this, at 
first sight, appears some kind of guarantee that we are in the 
region of fact, especially as there is said to be even now a place 
called Nain in Galilee, recognized from the days of Eusebius and 
Jerome as the scene of Luke’s narrative. But these two writers 
both agree in calling the place “ Naim.” On a point of this kind 
even the most ancient MSS. of the New Testament are of little 
value, because final m was often left unexpressed except by a 
superlinear mark, and, even without that cause of confusion, final 
n and final m are constantly interchanged in names.! <A place 
of this name is recognized both by Josephus and the Talmudists ; 
by the former as one of the boundary marks between Samaria and 
Galilee, by the latter as one of the two pleasant “ valleys” of Issa- 
char. Hor. Hebr., which (i. 312) assumes that Naim and Nain 
are identical names, quotes the Rabbis as follows (ib.): “As an 
ass is low before and behind, and high in the middle, so is it in 
the tribe of Issachar; it is a valley here and a valley there, and 


- hilly otherwhere ; it couches between two borders. There are the 


two valleys . . . the valley of Pishan, and the valley of Jezreel. 
‘ And he saw that rest was good,’. . . this is Tinaam ; ‘and the 
land that it was pleasant,’ . . . this is Naim.” 

Josephus mentions it as (Ant. xx. 6, 1) “a village named Nais? 
(Nats Aeyouévns) ” on the borders of Samaria and Galilee, but in a 
parallel passage (demonstrated to be parallel by the context in 
both passages), as (Wars, ii. 12, 3) “the village called Geman 
(tiv Typav xadovpévny xopnv),” and, in his description of Galilee, as 
(Wars, iii. 3, 4) “the village by name Ginaia (rijs . . . Twaias 
dvoya xouys).” The three names are all connected by Josephus 
with “the great plain of Samaria,” and there can be little doubt 
that they represent, in different forms, the “ valley, or lowland 
(Hebr. ge),” of “ Naim,” mentioned by the Rabbis above. In 
“‘Ge-man,” “ man” appears to be an erroneous reversed form of 
“nam, or, naim,” a natural slip in transliterating a Hebrew name 
into Greek,® and the omission of the minute vowel ( ’ ) is also 

1 Comp. Mt. i. 3 ‘‘ Esrom,” where Lk. iii. 33 has “ Esron.” Also Ezra ii. 2, 
Hebr. “ Bilshan,” LXX. Bacpdu (so Swete), or BaAacdu, Nehem. vii. 7, Hebr. 
“ Bilshan,” LXX. Badcdy, Baopdy, or Baoody: Ezra ii. 13, Hebr. “ Adoni- 
kam,” LXX. (B) ’Adwvindy, (A) ’Adwvixdu. So “ Midian” is in LXX. habitu- 
ally M:didu, and “Gershom” is Pededy or Tepody. 

2 Hudson has substituted “ Ginaia” from Wars, iii. 3, 4. 


5 Comp. Iren. ii. 24, 2 on the occasional reversal of Hebrew letters, appar- 
ently when names are rendered into Greek. 
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perfectly intelligible. The s in Nats may be the result of an 
attempt to Grecize the form of the word.! The passages, as a 
whole, indicate that the place was properly called “ the valley of 
Naim,” shortened sometimes into “ Naim,” “ Nais,” or perhaps 
“ii.” 

This leads to the conclusion that Naim “lay in the great plain 
of Samaria,” ? so that the “ widow” must be understood to be a 
Samaritan. It is quite consonant with the Third Gospel that it 
should represent this great sign as wrought in a Samaritan vil- 
lage. Indeed, Luke has prepared us for this in the words of Jesus, 
reminding the Nazarenes that the only “leper” cured by Elisha 
was a Syrian, and the only “widow” to whom Elijah was sent 
was a Sidonian. Somewhat similarly, the only “leper” on whose 
faith Luke lays stress is a Samaritan, and it is agreeable to his 
Gospel te suppose that it intends this “ widow” to be a Samar- 
itan. 

But, beside the significance of this name as a type of Samaria, 
which Luke may have recognized, it may have had, in the origi- 
nal form of the tradition, a different significance, which he may 
not have recognized. The name Naim, spelt with ayin, meant 
“ pleasant ” (as the Talmudists said), but, without ayin, it might 
mean “sleep.” An ancient collection of Greek equivalents for 
Hebrew phrases gives (“Onomastica Sacra,” Lagarde, p. 182) 
év yj Naip, év yj irvovvrwr, i. e. “ in the land of Naim, in the land 
of them that sleep.”*® If Luke’s narrative should be proved to 
contain further traces of symbolism, it would then be worth con- 
sidering whether this name might not be symbolical too. Luke’s 
parabolic narrative of Lazarus exceptionally gives us the name of 
a man, “ God is my help,” because it is exactly appropriate to de- 
scribe the helplessness of disease and poverty. So it is possible 
that, in the original tradition, this name sprang up as an ‘appro- 
priate one for a place where the Saviour awakened the widow’s 
“son” from the sleep of death. 


1 See note below, where Josephus renders “ Cain” by Kdis. 

2 The place may well have been known to Luke as the northernmost point 
of Samaria, likely to be passed in a journey from Samaria to Judea. Jesus is 
apparently regarded by him as journeying southward, starting from (vii. 1-10) 
Capernaum, and then working in Nain this miracle, of which the fame spreads 
through (ib. 17) “the whole of Judza and all the region round about.” 

8 The context shows that the writer means “the land of Nod” (Gen. iv. 16), 
Cain’s city. Comp. Joseph. Ant. i. 2, 2 iSptera: Kdis Natéa, where the historian 
calls Nod by the same name as Nain or Naim. “Nod” means “ wandering.” 
But the question for us is not what words mean, but what they were supposed 
to mean. 
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In the second book of Esdras — a Jewish compilation with a few 
manifest Christian interpolations !— there is (2 Esdr. ix. 43) a vis- 
ion of a woman sorrowing for the death of her only son. The son 
is (x. 46) the city or temple, built by Solomon. The mother is 
Sion. Such imagery accords with the language of Jeremiah, who, 
when describing Sion mourning for her children, says (Lam. i. 1) 
“ How doth the city sit solitary that was full of people! How is 
she become a widow!” In the apocryphal work, the son is said 
not to have been born till the mother had lived in wedlock for 
thirty years, and he is supposed to die on entering into his wed- 
ding chamber. All these details belong to Jewish symbolism ; 
but the image as a whole lends itself to a Christian application, 
especially towards the end of the first century, when Christians 
began to declare that Christ “raised up the Temple.”’ It should 
be noted that Mark (xiv. 58) and Matthew (xxvi. 61) mention 
the “raising up of the Temple” by Christ only in connection with 
“false witness.” But, after the Temple had been actually de- 
stroyed, A. D. 70, Christians might naturally begin to say that 
Christ had destroyed it in vengeance, and that he himself was 
(as the Pauline Epistles stated) the true Temple raised up by 
himself. Hence Luke (xxii. 66 f.), not liking to call this 
charge false witness, and yet not liking to call it “true” in defi- 
ance of the older tradition, omitted it altogether. The Fourth 
Gospel reconciles the two by saying that Jesus had used similar 
words to those imputed to him, but that (Jn. ii. 21) “ he spake of 
the temple of his body.” In the intermediate stage of tradition, 
between the first two Gospels and the fourth, shortly after the 
destruction of the Temple, when “ widowed” Sion was mourning 
for her “ only son,” it was natural that there should spring up in 
a Gospel for the Hebrews a tradition that, although “the son” 
had died, he had not died forever; that the Messiah had come 
to comfort the “ widow” by raising up her “son.” 

When once such a metaphor had been accepted as a literal 
story, those who related it as such would naturally look for details 
to ancient precedent, and especially to the corresponding acts of 
Elijah and Elisha, of whom the latter, when dead himself, was 
said to have raised a dead man. During an incursion of the 
Moabites, a corpse was being carried out for interment. Spying 
the invaders, those who carried the bier thrust the body into the 
prophet’s tomb. Then, says the Hebrew text, (2 Kgs. xiii. 21) 


1 These need not be considered here, as they do not extend to the extracts 
here alleged. 
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“He went and touched the bones of Elisha, and lived and stood 
upon his feet (LXX. kai éropev6y Kai jaro trav doréwv "EXewaie Kai 
ence Kai verry éxi rovs rédas aitod).” Now, as EAaoaie may repre- 
sent the nominative, the Greek may perfectly well mean that 
Elisha “came and touched his (the man’s) bones, and he (the 
man) lived and stood up on his feet.”” This view Luke seems to 
have taken. The word “stood up,” however, would not suit a 
man who was being carried aloft in a coffin, and therefore Luke 
substitutes “sat up.” Again, in the story of Elijah’s miracle, it is 
said that the child (1 Kgs. xvii. 22, 23) “ (LXX.) called out,” 
and that the prophet “gave him to his mother.” These details 
are combined in the narrative of Luke, who tells us that Jesus 
(vii. 14, 15) “ (1) came near and touched the coffin... : and 
(2) the dead man sat up, and (8) began to speak, and (4) he 
gave him to his mother.” 

Another minor suspicious circumstance is that this is one of the 
few narratives in Luke which speak of Jesus as “the Lord,” in- 
dicating a later, or at all events a special, source of tradition. The 
Gospel of the Hebrews always uses “the Lord.” In Luke “ the 
Lord” occurs in the Mission of the Seventy (which is probably a 
duplicate of (x. 1) the Mission of the Twelve), in the Parable 
of (xvii. 5,6) the Sycamore (which is manifestly a metaphor, and 
probably a version of the tradition that gave rise to the story of 
the Withering of the Fig-tree), in (xi. 39) the rebuke of the 
Pharisee (where there are signs of misunderstanding arising from 
a literal interpretation of the “cup” and the “ platter”), and 
also in other passages which indicate an Aramaic origin. 

Nor can it be otherwise than suspicious, that this act of revivi- 
fication is not narrated by either Mark or Matthew — gospels that 
are certainly earlier than Luke, and traditionally reported to pro- 
ceed ultimately from Apostles and eye-witnesses — but only by one 
who does not profess to have been more than a collector of evi- 
dence, not writing till “many” other gospels had appeared. It 
is also placed by Luke just before a discourse of Christ’s, saying 
(Lk. vii. 22) “the dead are raised,” in such a way as to give the 
impression that it owes its position there to its apparent fulfillment 
of these words. But Matthew, who in the parallel passage (Mt. 
xi. 5) assigns the same words to Christ, mentions no such miracle 
in any part of his Gospel, so that apparently by the compiler of 
that tradition the words were not taken in their literal sense. Some- 
what, similarly, Luke (in a passage connected with the Mission of 
the Seventy) represents Christ as referring to the power of the 
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serpent (i. e. Satan) in metaphorical language (Lk. x. 19), “Lo, 
I have given you the power to tread upon serpents and scorpions ! 
and on all the power of the enemy ; ” and there can be little doubt 
that some such words as these, understood literally, have been the 
basis of the promise in App. Mk. xvi. 18, “ And they shall take 
up serpents.” 

Reviewing the evidence, we find that the miracle at “ Nain” or 
* Naim” stands on an entirely different footing from that of the 
raising of Jairus’ daughter. The latter is related by the three 
earliest Evangelists, the former by only one, and that the latest 
of them. The independent testimony of the three points to an 
earlier tradition than any of the three —a tradition not tinged 
with symbolism, and all the more probable because it contains 
some things that might give offense to believers: and beneath the 
present text, though confused and obscured in our Gospels as they 
stand, and possibly adapted in details to prophecy, we discern a 
substratum of historical fact. But the testimony of the single and 
later author is made suspicious by its close adaptation to the very 
words describing the revivifications of Elijah and Elisha; by its 
suggestion of symbolism, not only in the (unusual) mention of a 
place-name (lending itself to symbolism), but in the whole sub- 
ject; and especially by its similarity to the symbolism of 2 Esdras 
—a book that is generally supposed to have preceded Luke, but 
in any case contains Jewish thought likely to have influenced the 
Christian Church before Luke was written. Moreover Luke ap- 
pears to be here drawing from a special source, probably Ara- 
maic, and apparently of a non-historical character; and though 
in one or two passages Luke appears to contrast favorably with 
the Synoptists in taking the metaphorical view, yet as regards 
the particular metaphors of healing, he has been shown to have 
erred in the direction of literalism.' Lastly, it must be obvious 
that the later Evangelists — in controversy with Jews who main- 
tained the superiority of Elijah and Elisha to Christ — would be 
naturally disposed to literalize any traditions that (when literal- 
ized) gave them just the weapon they needed against their oppo- 
nents ; and such a disposition we seem to see in the position of this 


1 Justin Martyr quotes it as (Tryph. 76) dpewv kat cxopriwy cal cxodrorevdpar, 
where the addition of so rare a term as “millipeds” adds to the likelihood 
that the expression might be understood literally. Schéttgen, ii. 363, records 
a tradition that the “Seventh Cloud” went before the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness a three days’ journey, “to level hills, raise valleys, and destroy all fiery 
serpents and scorpions.” 
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particular miracle which Luke places just before the words of 
Jesus (Lk. vii. 22) “the dead are raised.” The original author 
of Matthew appears to have taken these words in a spiritual sense 
—as also the words addressed to the Apostles (Mt. x. 8) “ raise 
the dead (pl.), cleanse the lepers’”»—and hence he makes no 
mention of Christ’s raising any one except Jairus’ daughter. But 
Luke, taking the words in both cases literally, omits the words 
“raise the dead” as being not as yet literally fulfilled by those 
whom Jesus was sending out, and, in the other case, inserts the 
raising of the widow’s son to show that the words were now lit- 
erally fulfilled. Thus, on the whole, discovering no good rea- 
sons why Mark and Matthew should be ignorant of or omit such 
a miracle, if fact, and many good reasons why such a miracle 
might, after their days, come to be erroneously regarded by Luke 
as fact; and being also enabled to indicate the stages of the pro- 
cess by which a poetic metaphor appears to have been worked 
up into a narrative in which almost every detail is extracted from 
the stories of Elijah and Elisha, we find ourselves able, on the 
fact-hypothesis, to explain nothing, but on the poem-hypothesis, 
to explain a great deal—origin, evolution, date, position in 
Luke’s gospel, motive of the author, and many of his expressions 
in detail. Hence we conclude that the miracle at “ Nain” or 
“ Naim ” is not history, but metaphor misunderstood. 


Epwin A. ABBOTT. 
LONDON. 





RENAN AFTER THIRTY YEARS. 


Tue English readers of Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” are greatly 
to be congratulated that they are able at last to make acquaint- 
ance with that work in something like its true character.’ It 
is the fate of a writer like Renan, whose style is of so rare a qual- 
ity and so eminently part of himself, that he can never fairly 
reach foreign readers; and of all English translations none have 
hitherto done less justice to their originals than those of the 
“ Life of Jesus” and its accompanying volumes. It is only to 
be regretted that the competent editor of the present edition, 
with his rare qualifications for the duty, could not have given us 
an entirely new translation of his own, instead of a revised ver- 


1 Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Translation newly revised from the 
twenty-third edition. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1896. 
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sion of his predecessors’ shopwork. As it is, however, the work 
is admirably done, and a distinct additional value has been given 
to the translation by the introduction, in the form of occasional 
footnotes, of later results of Biblical criticism. 

The fact that, after an entire generation has passed, this work 
is still in active demand, suggests the inquiry to what its extra- 
ordinary popularity has been due, and what place is to be assigned 
it among the various biographies of Jesus. No one, I suppose, 
would claim for it preéminent merit as a critical study merely. 
Few, even among its warmest admirers, would regard it as the 
ideal life of Jesus, or as, in any sense, the final treatment of that 
important theme. Its faults, indeed, lie on the surface, and the 
dullest of us are wise enough to constitute ourselves the critics 
of Renan. The French writer, especially if he ventures into the 
field of religion or morals, rarely finds much mercy at the hands 
of English or German reviewers; and Renan is purely French. 
He is French, indeed, in its most aggravated form. While the 
German commentator or church historian reaches his conclusions 
by gradual and cautious approaches, Renan is there at a single 
bound. While the Englishman thinks it necessary to take ac- 
count of a thousand religious traditions, and to make many sol- 
emn apologies for his audacity, Renan lights upon his facts with- 
out the ceremony of an introduction, and treats them like all 
ordinary facts. While both English and German, as a rule, load 
the reader with critical results which he is to digest and inter- 
pret for himself as best he can, our Frenchman by swift general- 
izations points unhesitatingly to their exact historic significance. 
Being a Frenchman too, he does not scorn literary form, but on 
the contrary understands, as few other critical writers have done, 
its supreme function in the enunciation and elucidation of truth. 
Better than most Frenchmen, moreover, who, by their own avowal, 
care less for facts in themselves than as helping to frame univer- 
sal formulz, and are more concerned with what ought to be than 
with what is, Renan gives to the homeliest facts their full due, 
caring little whither they may lead him. It would be pleasant 
to add that his generalizations are as unerring as they are swift, 
or his moral insights always as profound as they are acute or as- 
sured. It must be confessed that we find at times a certain airy 
nonchalance upon these pages, a tone of dilettanteism and mock 
seriousness, which, Anglo-Saxons as we are, we should all like to 
see exercised on some other theme rather than the life of Jesus. 
Moreover, we should follow Renan more confidently if he would 
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only work out his general views somewhat more patiently or con- 
sistently. The more brilliant his suggestions on one page, the 
more startled are we by contradictory conjectures on the next. 
Occasionally his premature decisions hamper the movement of all 
the pages which follow ; as noticeably in his early acceptance of 
the Fourth Gospel as a more trustworthy record of facts than the 
other three,—an opinion which he afterwards renounced, but 
from whose shackles he could never wholly free his narrative. 
Sometimes his affluent imagination leads him to mar an otherwise 
attractive portraiture by quite superfluous hypotheses, as where 
he hints that the influence of John the Baptist hindered rather 
than helped the development of his great disciple, by checking 
the originality of his genius; or that it was the force of popular 
opinion that led Jesus to assume the title of Messiah; or that, 
being an Oriental, he was not necessarily governed by absolute 
truth to his personal convictions. Absolutely out of place, to our 
Puritan tastes at least, is the suggestion that, amid the gloom and 
terror of the closing hours of his life, idyllic pictures of his Gali- 
lean youth floated seductively before his mind. Or again, why 
go so needlessly beyond the record as to intimate that the women 
who gathered around Jesus formed a marked element in his fol- 
lowing ; or that, in consenting to acts of healing, he was playing 
in a sense the role of a thaumaturgist? After setting forth so 
clearly the state of thought and belief which made faith in mira- 
cles a matter of course in those days, and after supplying abun- 
dant natural explanations of the New Testament narratives, why 
resort to the coarse device of deliberate imposture? If Jesus 
belonged to his time, he would of necessity share its vision of the 
supernatural with all the rest, and the reality of the picture is as 
little helped by such expedients as its artistic unity. 

But this narrative of defects does little toward explaining the 
remarkable effect of the “ Life of Jesus” or its reception at the 
hands, not of the general reading public only, but of unpreju- 
diced scholars as well. Even to call it an attractive portraiture 
does not answer the question already asked as to what approach 
it makes toward the ideal life of Jesus which the Christian world 
is still awaiting. That this need is not yet satisfied, all must 
certainly agree. Though Renan, when judged by the highest 
standard, has failed like so many others, how far and in what 
way has he helped the problem to its solution? His was not the 
first attempt to apply the results of modern criticism to the life 
and times of Jesus. More than one German commentator had 
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subjected the Gospel records to as unsparing an analysis, and put 
before the world quite as unconventional a picture of the begin- 
nings of Christianity. How did Renan differ from the rest ? 

He differed in the one point of making his picture life-like. 
Here lies unquestionably the first secret of his suecess. He has 
shown us at last, in the opening hours of Christianity, a living 
man among actual human surroundings. He has not simply 
hinted that it might be so, but with a few master-strokes, such.as 
an artist alone can give, he has shown us that it was so. He has 
sketched for us, with a vividness which cannot be forgotten, not 
the outward scenery or costume of the age merely, but its in- 
ward dreams and passions as well. Not a slight achievement this. 
In all other historical fields, whether of Judza, of Greece, or of 
Rome, the world has had to wait long for the writer who could 
give life-sketches of those distant ages, or show the old-time 
heroes’ as men of flesh and blood! When such a writer at last 
appears, his value is recognized at once. Why should we be less 
generous in our applause when the same attempt is made in 
behalf of Palestine and the early hours of the Christian faith ? 
Are those hours of less importance to the world, or is it more 
conducive to religious faith to see them forever under the veil of 
unreality? All those who care for Jesus as a historic personal- 
ity, or love to think of his career as a part of human develop- 
ment and progress, owe to Renan a debt which cannot easily Be 
exaggerated. 

Nor must we allow the shortcomings which have been so 
frankly noted to obscure the rare character of Renan’s studies. 
It is no apprentice hand that can thus give action and movement 
to what had till then been the most lifeless page of the past. 
This demanded exactly what it here received, the most accom- 
plished of literary artists. It required that union of consummate 
scholarship with penetrating historic insight, which Renan un- 
questionably possessed, and which, as experience has proved, is 
so seldom granted to ecclesiastical historians. We must take 
every great writer as we find him, Renan among the rest. We 
cannot have his highest qualities without the defects which ac- 
company them. If we complain of his over-rapid generalizations, 
we must recall those dreary writers who were capable of no gen- 
eralizations at all, and must remember that it is this very swift- 
ness of insight, and this alone, that finds meaning in so many 
Scripture passages which before told no story whatever. What 
we prize in Renan is those very gifts that in unskillful hands 
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lead their possessors so easily astray, —the quick divination 
which detects in insignificant words or situations a tale until then 
unread ; the imaginative power which makes ancient hours live, 
not the life of to-day, but their own life; the appreciation of 
what may be called the psychological moments in such a career 
as that of Jesus; above all, the unfailing historic sense which 
values each fact not for its dogmatic worth but for its exact his- 
toric meaning. 

Up to the time of Renan the events of biblical history, how- 
ever freely handled, had been treated almost exclusively by the- 
ologians: they were now to pass under the hands of the historian ; 
and of a historian who felt the full importance and sanctity of 
his calling. While part of the fame won at once by the “ Life 
of Jesus” was due, no doubt, to its audacity, or to sheer sur- 
prise at seeing New Testament incidents set in a picturesque and 
even romantic light, yet its enduring renown has been quite as 
certainly owing to the firm and clear historic character which 
those sacred scenes for the first time assumed. Who of us does 
not recall the impression made upon him by Renan’s vivid char- 
acterization of John the Baptist? To many of us at least, John 
the Baptist then for the first time took actual human shape. 
Even the realistic details of the Synoptic Gospels themselves had 
never passed at their full worth till Renan made us feel their 
meaning. Here was a portraiture of the man himself, the aus- 
tere, outspoken anchorite of the desert. This is realism at its 
best ; a heroic personality placed before us by a few bold strokes 
which reveal his noblest features. What is there better in our 
modern literature than the charming rehabilitation of ancient Naz- 
areth, sketched into the very landscape and atmosphere of Syria ? 
When has the whole framework of supernatural beliefs in which 
the events of those days found their setting been so forcibly por- 
trayed ? 

That the entire Gospel history stands clearly before us, with no 
dark places left, cannot by any means be claimed even for these 
pages, for the artist is limited by his material. When the records 
of a life are collected for the first time a generation or two after 
its departure, too late to rescue from oblivion more than a scanty 
twelvemonth out of thirty years on earth, the biographer must 
learn to content himself with little, only seeking to make that 
little yield its full message. As Renan himself says in another 
place, “ the essential thing here is not an explanation of every- 


thing, but a conviction that with more knowledge everything 
VOL. Vv. — NO. 19. 33 
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might be explained.” The best is done in giving, in their veri- 
similitude, the few facts which remain to us. Under the circum- 
stances, Renan is to be praised, therefore, quite as much for the 
restraint he has placed upon his reconstructive imagination, as 
for his timely indulgence of it. He tells us with an unhesitating 
frankness where the historian’s labors must stop ; how much is 
certainty and how much pure conjecture. We should owe him 
an untold debt for this if for nothing else; that he spares us the 
dreary chapters, apropos of nothing, with which so many bio- 
graphers of Jesus have felt called upon to fill out the long spaces 
which the Evangelists have left vacant. Renan feels no such 
necessity. If he cannot extend his material over two volumes, 
he is content with one. He does not deny himself, it is true, the 
privilege of conjecture. As all the critical moments in Jesus’ 
career, and the problems which concern us most, his relations 
with John the Baptist, his motives for entering upon his min- 
istry, his conception of the Messiahship, or even his acceptance 
of the title, his idea of the kingdom of God, or his vision of 
the future, turn in each case upon a few brief and often con- 
tradictory texts, some indulgence in conjecture or hypothesis is 
inevitable. Upon all these momentous points, as Renan himself 
declares, “those who seek only the indubitable in history must 
keep silent.” His merit lies in claiming no certainty where there 
is none, even though it be in the most sacred moments with which 
he has to deal, and in showing us, when he travels beyond the 
record, on just what foundation he bases his conjectures. While 
he differs from the more conservative of his precedessors in dis- 
missing as unproved what they have assumed as unquestioned, he 
differs from the more rationalistic of them, in finding a firm his- 
toric basis, however slight, in what they have dismissed as purely 
mythical. Renan’s supreme service to the religious world can be 
more clearly seen to-day than thirty years ago ; in an age tending 
constantly to invent mystic equivalents for its scientific conclu- 
sions, he has fixed so sharply the historic method in New Testa- 
ment research, that no permanent reaction against that method is 
henceforth possible. Let the Bible student go back as often as 
he will to the old paths of dogmatic speculation, this book will be 
a constant challenge to return to scientific ways. 

That this is no extravagant estimate of Renan, becomes plain 
the moment we compare his work with that which immediately 
preceded it. Take, for instance, Strauss’ “ Life of Jesus,” which 
was the great sensation of the previous generation, and which 
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still held the field when Renan appeared, and represented the 
most revolutionary results that Biblical criticism had then 
reached. It was as open an affront to established beliefs as Re- 
nan’s. It handled the Gospel records with the same freedom, 
resolving nearly all their incidents into mythical creations, based 
for the most part upon Old Testament stories or preconceived 
Messianic ideals. Given the popular expectations which were 
known to have prevailed at that era, with the tendency of early 
races to mistake their poetic fancies for facts, and the extraordi- 
nary events of the sacred narratives find an easy solution. They 
are hardly substantial enough for the most part to be called 
legends ; they are myths, corresponding with those of Greek and 
Roman mythology. Strauss’ theory is too well known to need 
further description. It was worked out with great skill and 
scholarship, and proved at once its high value, in its due place, as 
an aid to New Testament interpretation. All later research has 
been deeply influenced by it; and, despite the furious assaults of 
its opponents, its importance in many directions is freely acknow- 
ledged to-day. At the same time, whatever the element of truth 
in this hypothesis, it is clear that the indiscriminate or exclusive 
application of it to the beginnings of Christianity ends in taking 
from them all genuine reality. It is an essentially negative process 
which eliminates the facts of the Scripture narrative and leaves 
only poetic ideals behind. Indeed, Strauss does not deny this, 
nor deplore it. From his point of view, this is an altogether desir- 
able result. Of what worth are facts as compared with ideas, 
or with the general principles which lie behind all facts? How 
much better is it, according to this philosophy, to be led away 
from the special incidents in Palestine, which at best could con- 
cern only those who witnessed them, and catch a glimpse ef the 
diviner realities of which these are but the earthly symbols. To 
suppose the divine idea embodying itself in one individual, at a 
single moment of time, is but a niggardly conception of the eter- 
nal purpose. “To exhaust its entire fullness upon a single exem- 
plar,” such is Strauss’ language, “is by no means the mode in 
which the idea realizes itself; it loves rather to lavish its wealth 
on a multitude of forms mutually completing each other. Is not 
the union of human and divine infinitely more real, when con- 
ceived as embodying itself in humanity as a whole, than when 
conceived as limiting itself to a single human soul? is not the 
incarnation of God from all eternity more true than if regarded 
as occurring at a certain moment of time?” This is a fine type of 
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idealism certainly, and full of lofty suggestion ; but, if strictly 
followed, it is not easy to see what would be left of the historic 
basis of the Gospels. Critical results become of subordinate 
importance from this point of view, and lose all their terror even 
for the most orthodox. All that is necessary, when destructive 
conclusions are reached, is to pronounce the whole external garb 
of Christianity unimportant, and take refuge in the cloudy re- 
gions always so dear to theologic thought. Strangely enough, 
Strauss does not himself deprecate such consequences of his teach- 
ings. Quite the contrary. “The author is aware,” says Strauss 
in his preface, “that the actual substance of Christian doctrine 
is altogether independent of his critical researches. Christ’s 
heavenly birth, his miracles, his resurrection and ascension, re- 
main eternal truths however the historic facts may be chal- 
lenged.”! In accordance with this view, Strauss devotes the 
closing chapters of his work to what he calls “a dogmatic re- 
construction of what in previous pages had been critically de- 
stroyed.” 

These quotations show plainly enough the most advanced criti- 
cal position, as well as the general direction of critical inquiry, 
before Renan entered the field. This path he refused to follow. 
So far from abandoning the few shreds of historic fact contained 
in the Gospels, acknowledging for the moment that they were as 
few as Strauss conceived them, he seized upon these very shreds 
as the precious kernel of the whole. “Shall a few isolated facts 
quite unimportant in themselves,” Strauss had asked, “ be more 
to us than the Universal Fact?” “ Yes,” answered Renan vir- 
tually ; ‘‘ those earthly happenings are of the highest consequence 
tous. One fact of that human life has more value in the recon- 
struction of early Christianity than all the visions or speculations 
of all the ages which have followed.” For a writer of the genius 
and scientific training of Renan, but one course was possible here, 
none the less imperative because till then untried. While his 
early priestly rearing had entitled him as fully as any other writer 
upon this theme to approach his subject from the purely religious 
side, his later philological and historical studies had made it pos- 
sible for him to leave theological bias behind, and bring to bear 
the historian’s keen search for truth. The value of such an atti- 
tude need not be dwelt upon. If there is any reality at all in the 

1 These extracts are taken from the second edition of the Leben Jesu. 


The whole hypothesis was afterwards, as is well known, greatly modified ; but 
when Renan wrote, this was the position taken by Strauss. 
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great movement which we call Christianity, it has its place, not 
outside human history, but within it. All other moral or religious 
movements have some great personality behind them ; why not 
Christianity as well? And, if any, why not the one personality 
which has given the movement its name? Shall we treat Paul 
as a historic character, and not Jesus, make Paul a potent actor 
among living men and women and leave Jesus a shadow? To 
follow previous lines of thought and shift the career from the 
human stage to the divine, is to save the supernatural basis of 
Christian faith at the entire expense of the natural or real. It 
would dignify Deity by making humanity pitiful. 

Nowhere did Renan render greater service to honest thought 
than in the attitude which he assumed at the outset towards the 
supernatural.! He does not stop to discuss the abstract question 
of the supernatural. Why should he? As we live in a world of law 
and know no other, the assumption of occurrences which contra- 
vene those laws — in other words, contravene the universe itself — 
is simply a matter of scientific evidence, not of metaphysical argu- 
ment. The burden of proof rests on those who assert the super- 
natural in this sense, not on those who deny it. If there are such 
things as miracles anywhere in the world’s history, show them ; 
if the evidence is adequate, they will of course be accepted, like 
all other facts. Renan’s language, in the first edition of his “ Life 
of Jesus,” is admirable, and to be commended to all who have to 
deal with this disquieting theme: “We do not say miracles are 
impossible ; we simply say no miracle has thus far been proved.” 
This claims for the realm of law all events with which the his- 
torian can deal at all, leaving all else to the field of pure specula- 
tion. If the Biblical critic chooses, as Strauss did at first, to 
declare himself independent, in his conclusions, of the sphere of 
historic fact, setting against it that of “eternal truths,” he has 
every right to do so, only he should frankly draw the line between 
them, and not forget that it is there. He should not claim an 
indeterminate border-land between the two, to which all trouble- 

1 Renan is at pains to explain repeatedly, what ought in these days to be 
understood without explanation, that by “supernatural,” and “miracle,” he 
means here a “ special interposition of Deity in the physical and psychological 
order of the world.” With any other meaning of the words he has no quar- 
rel, nor indeed can any other come into serious controversy at all. If Serip- 
ture events are tokens of higher laws not yet understood, this simply classes 
Christianity with all other religions, and indeed with all works of genius, 


which no one pretends to understand, yet for which no one demands a special 
explanation. 
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some doctrines are to be quietly referred; nor yet claim for him- 
self powers not belonging to others to determine those eternal 
laws of which human events are but symbols. He should not 
attempt to give up the supernatural basis and keep it at the same 
time ; to escape its imperious laws, yet avail himself of its saving 
touch of reality; to scorn scientific verification, yet claim for his 
own conclusions something as sure as scientific certainty. 

If this view of the situation is correct, it will be acknowledged, 
without exaggerating Renan’s importance, that he arrived upon 
the field at the right time, and struck out a most profitable path. 
Rarely have fine literary gifts been more beneficently employed. 
The religious world as a whole, whatever its beliefs, may well 
recognize the services of an accomplished scholar who employs 
critical processes, not to discredit the Scripture narrative, but to 
rescue for history such fragments as criticism cannot destroy. In 
the period just before Christianity, Jewish scholars had attempted 
to save the Old Testament accounts, too trivial in their view for 
literal acceptance, by converting them into a splendid allegory in 
which all actual facts and individualities disappeared. Renan, so 
far as his labors availed, rescued the New Testament from a simi- 
lar fate by treating its pages as genuine history and biography, 
and showing that as such they possess a resistless charm. When 
he began his work, the life of Jesus was not yet fairly outside the 
domain of theological speculation ; when he finished it, that life 
had become, for better or worse, a definite part of the history of 
the race. 

Whoever reads the theological literature of the present day 
cannot help feeling, I think, that, if Renan’s example was needed 
thirty years ago, it is hardly less needed now. More lives of 
Jesus have been written since that time than ever before ; many of 
them in distinct antagonism to his, most of them, however, accept- 
ing the main results, and tempered by the spirit, of modern in- 
quiry. Some of them, like “ Philochristus,” and the more popular 
biographies by Geikie and Farrar, give large place to the human 
side of his career ; some, like Keim’s remarkable “ Jesus of Naz- 
ara,” do ample justice to the processes of moral and spiritual 
development through which, if his life was indeed part of the life 
of the hour, Jesus must needs have passed. Yet hardly one 
frankly adopts the historic method, or trusts itself unequivocally 
to the path which Renan trod so easily. Even Keim declares 
at the outset: “The unique position of Jesus, in contrast to all 
others, as the Sinless One, is proof that we have to do here with 
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something more than religious genius. With his sinlessness 
stands or falls the historic as well as the dogmatic Jesus.” For 
the most part, the life of Jesus is presented to us still in its old 
doctrinal setting, and the facts of the case, however learnedly 
offered, have to wait upon the theory. Those who deal with this 
theme to-day, with few exceptions, strike one as theologians rather 
than historians, or at best as theologians first and historians after- 
wards. They have gone back in their methods thirty years. 
They join hands with Strauss in subordinating critical evidence 
to metaphysical speculation. They care more apparently for their 
Christologies than for Jesus himself, and would have us prefer 
their rhetorical rhapsodies to the homely simplicity of the Gos- 
pels. They feel bound to begin, as of old, with the whole super- 
natural assumption, presupposing all that the ordinary historian 
sets himself to discover. With. other historical writers such pre- 
liminary bias is an acknowledged defect; with these it passes as a 
merit, and is put forward as a special claim upon our confidence. 
They attempt an impossible thing; to surrender the Gospels to 
the critics, yet claim for Jesus a transcendent function which 
no criticism must disturb. They would save the Christian tra- 
ditions at the expense of the only records from which those tra- 
ditions have sprung. All that we know of the Christ or of his 
exceptional position is from the New Testament records. With- 
out them, or if they are false or untrustworthy except as sup- 
plemented from a priori sources, Christ and Christianity become 
as absolute a myth as the most destructive criticism could make 
them. If the Christ of theology cannot be found in the plain 
New Testament narratives, where can he be found? In earlier 
times no such dilemma existed, and the theologian could go his 
way unchallenged ; but to the modern reader, alive to the meth- 
ods of exact inquiry, such half-way conclusions have upon them 
the fatal touch of unreality. The critical method, as we have 
long discovered, is in its nature exacting. Once admit it to the 
Seripture domain, and it must have its own course unrestrained. 
Any line tliat we choose to draw will be sure to be overleaped in 
time, when another must be drawn to be overleaped in turn. 
Why assign any limits? If historic criticism is simply the ap- 
plication to sacred records of those processes which best distin- 
guish truth from error, why not grant it full sweep and await 
the results? If the religious spirit is to suffer from this unsym- 
pathetic method, how can it suffer less from the dogmatic method 
which creates systems and faiths at its own imperious will? If 
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you reject historic truth, give us something better than historic 
truth ! 

Yet it must be acknowledged that this tendency to idealize the 
life of Christ, or to shrink from giving it too realistic an inter- 
pretation, is very natural. - One may deplore it, while fully under- 
standing and appreciating it; for in fact the difficulties of the 
task are too obvious to be underrated. No great career can be 
easily sketched. Every one must grant that if a satisfactory life 
of Jesus Christ is ever written, doing full justice at once to his 
human career and to the spiritual significance of that career to 
the world, it can only be by some one of extraordinary mental 
and moral gifts. Renan’s own work, whatever its excellences, 
is a standing illustration of the danger, on purely humanitarian 
grounds, of tracing grand results to paltry or inadequate motives. 
It is hard enough, in the case of any great character, to analyze 
successfully the hidden traits which really constituted his great- 
ness. Asa rule, the biographer goes helplessly round and round 
his theme, viewing it from a safe distance, and showing conclu- 
sively what it was not, without once reaching the secret springs of 
motive or will which made the man what he was. The same dif- 
ficulty of course exists here in vastly greater degree. To sketch 
a Galilean peasant of eighteen hundred years ago, under Syrian 
skies and amid the Jewish surroundings of that very epoch, may 
not be so difficult; but to draw the special Galilzan peasant 
from whose life and words a new spiritual movement could have 
sprung, mighty enough to hold its own for eighteen centuries, 
calls for a different order of genius. No wonder the Christian 
world is still awaiting its appearance. 

Yet, while fully appreciating these difficulties, one is not quite 
ready to confess that the only escape is to give up the attempt 
altogether; in other words, to remove the Christ at once into 
those heavenly spheres where no earthly habits or moods come 
into question. To take a familiar illustration from art, the fact 
that the portrait of a distinguished man so seldom satisfies those 
who have known him, or seems to them to reveal the man’s full 
character, is no reason for the painter’s abandoning portraiture 
entirely, or even falling back upon purely subjective treatment. 
To avoid coarse realism, by sacrificing the likeness to some ideal 
conception, is a blank confession on the artist’s part of inability 
to show human nature at its best. If he could do that, he would 
seek no nobler theme. So for the biographer of Jesus, conscious 
of the difficulty of his undertaking, to take refuge in subjective 
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portraiture in which the human features shall be lost in the divine 
is a plain avowal of incompetence for the biographer’s function. 
It saves the reader’s reverence, or tries to do so, by refusing him 
insight into the actual events which gave Christianity its birth. 

If Christianity has anything whatever to do with humanity, 
its coming must have been one of the profoundest crises of hu- 
man development, and as such worthiest of serious study. What 
greater loss could there be to the thinking world than to be robbed 
of the truthful analysis, by competent hands, of just these crises? 
The more difficult such an analysis, the more it is needed. But 
its sole merit lies in its being genuine, — sketched by:one who 
is more anxious to lay the crisis bare than to save the sacred 
character of its prominent actors. Rightly done, it will carry us 
to the heart of the grand moments of human history, which is 
always the heart of the chief actor or actors of those hours. Reli- 
gious movements spring, not from accidental but from essential 
causes ; not from vague general influences operative all the time, 
but from the spiritual moods of special hours. The place of Jesus 
among the world’s religious leaders can be defined only in its 
relation to the thoughts and beliefs of that particular age. He 
can be understood, not as independent of the Judaism of his spe- 
cial epoch, but as part of it. It is the psychological processes at 
work just then and there that we want to see, the actual spiritual 
wrestlings and passions of the hour. He that can show us these is 
the true religious historian. It cannot be too frequently repeated 
that to carry our historic treatment up to the moment of the divine 
event, be it called incarnation or what you will, and stop there, is 
to deliberately rule what is best in humanity out of humanity, and 
to make religions unhistoric. To call such a treatment a bio- 
graphy or life, is really an abuse of terms. It is simply a the- 
ology, or Christology under a new name. This conventional por- 
traiture makes no account of personality, but at each critical 
moment introduces a higher power to take the pretended actor’s 
place. We cannot but think it a truer philosophy of history to 
find in human personalities the most potent of factors; and, if 
this is so, he is the true historian who makes this clear. If the 
realistic artist has failed thus far in his portraiture of Jesus, the 
field is open for others, with better equipment or more reverent 
and artistic feeling, to undertake the task afresh. It may be long 
before the true biographer appears, but we may be sure that when 
he accomplishes his work he will succeed not by minimizing the 
human personality, or reducing it to a symbol, but by revealing 
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it in its full activity. We need not doubt that when the picture 
is finally drawn, unless-man’s work is more beautiful than God’s, 
it will be a picture before which the most reverential worshiper of 
the past will be able to stand unashamed. 

It is altogether possible, however, that this attempt to reconcile 
opposites will be as vain in the future as it has been in the past. 
Theologians will always have their own views of the necessities of 
the case, and so will continue, no doubt, to lift the life of Jesus 
out of the limits of humanity. Then history must simply claim 
its own. The life of every leader of the race belongs to the his- 
tory of the race. If it is a good thing to exalt those leaders by 
making them unreal, it is better to exalt them by making them 
real. Surely it will be a strange fate for the greatest of them all 
if to him alone is denied his due place in the ranks of humanity. 


Epwarp H. HA... 
BROOKLINE, Mass. 





PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE RELATION BETWEEN 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


THE problem of the true and reasonable relation between Sci- 
ence and Religion is a problem arising out of the relation between 
two broad and deep but partially independent movements of 
human thought; hence it is continually assuming new forms, as 
the years goon. This is only natural; stagnation is impossible 
in human thinking; scientific thought and religious thought alike 
are never at a standstill. All experience shows that ideas are 
like seeds, — they must either die and vanish, or go on to grow; 
they cannot abide unchanged. Ideas may indeed seem to survive 
unchanged in the form of religious and political creeds; but in 
this case one of two things must in reality have happened. The 
ideas may die and leave behind them a husk of words, — profes- 
sions of faith, creeds, and the like,— which may be religiously 
preserved intact and repeated as divine truth for many genera- 
tions, but which none the less are a mere form of words: the 
meaning which once gave them life has gone. On the other hand, 
if the ideas are really significant and fruitful, if they are capable, 
through criticism, of giving birth to further thoughts, they must 
evidently become too wide and deep for the fixed expression they 
have received, so that they break it up and demand its restate- 
ment. 
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It is well to remember that this is as true of scientific text-books 
as it is of religious creeds. The inadequacy of the established 
creeds and confessions to express the best religious ideas of mod- 
ern times is widely recognized, and the conflict and uncertainty 
which prevail are themselves signs of progress; but the case is not 
different with science. In those very sciences where there is the 
most constant discussion, with incessant conflict of ideas and in- 
cessant criticism, there is also the greatest hope of real progress 
and of the attainment of real knowledge. In those there are not 
many fixed results to show —the list of results that are distinct 
and clear is small; but there is every hope and prospect of its 
becoming larger. To this class belong the sciences dealing with 
the nature and history of living beings — Biology and Physiology ; 
and the science which endeavors to trace whatever law and order 
is to be found in the boundless complexity of the operations of 
mind — Psychology. But in the so-called “exact” sciences, 
where fixed formulas are always appealed to, it is very question- 
able whether there is as much prospect of real knowledge. The 
exactness of these sciences — Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry — 
rests in measurement, so that their results can be expressed in 
numbers; but numbers and measurements do not explain any- 
thing, — they cannot be more than descriptions, though of course 
very accurate descriptions, of facts of observation. It is in ex- 
planations that knowledge consists; mere descriptions are only 
the veriest beginning of knowledge. In so far as these sciences 
go beyond descriptions to explanations, they appeal to principles 
as dogmatic as those of any religious creed or confession. It does 
not follow that these principles are fundamentally wrong, but they 
are not progressive; how far, for instance, their application in 
Physiology to distinctively vital processes is justified, though it is 
an extremely difficult question, is one quite open to discussion. 
We have no need here to inquire into this matter; it is enough 
if we see the significance of the fact that the growth of knowledge 
is only possible through struggle, conflict, and opposition over- 
come; we may say of knowledge, sub pondere crescit, —a truth 
which has been beautifully expressed by James Russell Lowell in 
one of his sonnets : — 


The hope of Truth grows stronger day by day ; 
I hear the Soul of Man around me waking, 
Like a great sea, its frozen fetters breaking, 
And flinging up to heaven its sunlit spray, 
Tossing huge continents in scornful play, 
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And crushing them, with din of grinding thunder, 
That makes old emptinesses stare in wonder; . . . 
For high, and yet more high, the murmurs swell 
Of inward strife for truth and liberty. 


In the intellectual world, as in the physical, there is no prog- 
ress without conflict, criticism, and competition ; in the realm of 
ideas we see unmistakably a struggle for existence, a “ natural 
selection ” and “ survival of the fittest.” Truth and error strug- 
gle together ; and the attainment of truth is only possible because 
many human thinkers defend different and conflicting beliefs and 
theories, so that here one thing is upheld, there the opposite. It 
counts for nothing that this or that individual man gives up the 
effort, and despairs of real knowledge ; human reason has an in- 
expugnable confidence in itself, and attacks its problems with 
renewed energy again and ever again. The irresistible, undying 
confidence of reason in itself, in its power of attaining to real 
knowledge at last, is shown by the history of human thought in 
every direction — science, philosophy, theology. The mind of 
man has always persisted, and seemingly always will persist, in 
the attempt to think consistently about the world and to make it 
rational and intelligible. It seems to be by a native and natural 
impulse that all men endeavor to understand and comprehend 
things for the sake of understanding them; and this is the main- 
spring of all attempts at science of every kind. Is not this an 
indication strong and sure that man is greater than he seems? 
May we not say it speaks with no uncertain sound in favor of the 
faith that makes him a child of the Infinite and Eternal? 

It is this incessant conflict of current modes of thought — sci- 
entific, moral, political, sociological, religious — that makes philo- 
sophy an absolute necessity for the thoughtful part of the com- 
munity, or for the human race, though it may sometimes be a 
luxury for the individual. The best general definition of philo- 
sophy is ‘probably that which describes it as an attempt to find 
points of view from which to judge such conflicting modes of 
thought, both in knowledge or theory and in practice, or an 
attempt to establish reliable principles by which to criticise them. 
These principles are not a further group of beliefs and theories, 
to be set beside those already current, to be used as the basis 
of mere hostile criticism directed upon the latter from without. 
Whatever “new” truths philosophy may bring to light are devel- 
oped from the different aggregates of “‘ what is taken to be know- 
ledge (or reasoned and systematic thought, so far as this is a 
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wider term than knowledge) in the thoughtful part of society to 
which the philosophizing individual belongs ;” and the principles 
of criticism which philosophy seeks to establish are principles by 
which this development may be effected. Hence we see the truth 
of the observation frequently made, that every one who thinks 
at all must philosophize to some extent — though generally in a 
more or less imperfect and unsatisfactory manner; and the two 
great branches of philosophy — the theory of knowledge and the 
theory of ethics— endeavor to carry out the process systemat- 
ically. Here, again, the condition of progress is the same ; it is 
possible only as a result of divergence, conflict, and mutual criti- 
cism. The philosophical principles of criticism of which I have 
spoken can be derived only from penetrating reflection upon the 
essential characteristics of our nature as theoretical or cognitive, 
and as practical, so that divergent interpretations are always pos- 
sible, and in our present state inevitable. Hence we ‘find that a 
self-criticism of philosophic principles takes place, the nature of 
which it should be the purpose of the history of philosophy to 
exhibit. 

Thus every conquest of the human intellect, in the way of truer 
knowledge, is analogous to a survival of the fittest issuing from a 
struggle for existence ; and the source and motive of all the effort 
and struggle is the conviction, indemonstrable but native to our 
intelligence, that the attainment of truth is one form of the high- 
est good for man. This is sometimes expressed by saying that 
truth is an absolute good, or end-in-itself, in Kantian phraseology, 
— that is, an end valued simply for being what is, and not merely 
as a means to something further; but what is really meant is, that 
the function or activity of our nature which manifests itself in 
the attainment and realization of truth is an absolute good, — 
and this, so far as it goes, is in essential harmony with the reli- 
gious view of man’s life and destiny ; while, as we have seen, it 
must be recognized as the explanation of both the existence arid 
the progress of science. 

In another respect, also, there is no discoverable variance or 
divergence between these two movements of thought, though the 
contrary is constantly assumed, and is productive of much error 
and confusion. I refer to the distinction of knowledge as char- 
acteristic of science, and belief or faith as characteristic of reli- 
gion. The implication is that a much higher kind of certainty 
attaches to the conclusions of the sciences than to any dis- 
tinctively religious belief. The antithesis which is supposed 
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to hold between knowledge and belief, or reason and faith, is 
appealed to alike by theological apologists and anti-theological 
‘‘ scientists,” who are usually quite ready to agree in the tacit 
acceptance of confused but dogmatic assumptions. How thor- 
oughly superficial this distinction is, we may see if we resolutely 
face the question, What is truth? This is indeed the funda- 
mental problem of the theory of knowledge and of the higher 
developments of modern logic, which is simply reason taking 
knowledge of itself, becoming aware of its own structure, respond- 
ing to the appeal yvw& ceavrov. What is the meaning of truth, cer- 
tainty, knowledge? What are the general characteristics of truth, 
as such? Surely this question needs to be considered before we 
discuss what particular truths we can arrive at, or separate some 
kinds of knowledge from others as being in a high degree clear, 
sound, and reliable, while the latter are not. The purely arbi- 
trary character of such procedure becomes evident in the light of 
the conclusions of recent logical inquiry. 

All knowledge, in so far as it really is knowledge, is wanting in 
the character of certainty; this must ever be so, as long as man 
remains finite. Its uncertainty rests simply in its fragmentari- 
ness or incompleteness, on account of which the different pieces 
of knowledge that we have attained to are detached and isolated 
from one another. No portion of knowledge is certain or abso- 
lutely true, until all portions have been so extended and developed 
that they can be seen in the form of a single, complete, all-inclu- 
sive whole. This would be omniscience; and the idea of omni- 
science is irreconcilable with that of finite personality such as 
ours. Short of this, our different knowledges, being isolated, 
must be uncertain. The only way to avoid this uncertain and 
hypothetical element is for each individual to keep within the 
limits of his own sensations and mental images, as bare facts, and 
moreover to be dumb. Directly he makes any assertion about 
these facts, or in any way intelligently addresses himself to an- 
other being, he is in the realm of knowledge and consequently of 
“uncertainty.” Instead of quarreling with knowledge for being 
“uncertain,” we should quarrel with our own mechanical notions 
of certainty, which arise from the employment of the idea in an 
exclusively practical reference, and are inapplicable to knowledge 
in the proper sense. Any portion of knowledge begins to be cer- 
tain in so far as we begin to see its organic connection with other 
knowledges ; it is uncertain in so far as we are unable so to con- 
nect it, for we do not know what transformation or development 
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of it may be necessary in order that it might enter into this 
universal relation. In brief, all our judgments fall short of the 
whole truth; every judgment is therefore “ uncertain,” inasmuch 
as we do not know how far it must be transformed to be devel- 
oped into the whole truth. Naturally we never regard our judg- 
ments from this point of view, just because we are never in the 
position of omniscience, and so cannot tell how far they fall short 
of the whole truth; but the conclusion is seen to be unavoidable 
when we reflect upon it. Our knowledge may be true as far as 
it goes, but it is always held subject to a revision which may be 
so fundamental as to effect its complete transformation. In sci- 
entific strictness, this is the only meaning of “ certainty” or “ un- 
certainty” with reference to knowledge as such. But, as we 
have indicated, it is in the practical reference that the ideas of 
“certainty” and “uncertainty” are primarily applied, and it is 
the practical reference that gives them whatever significance they 
possess for every-day life ; to illustrate this we must first dwell on 
another aspect of our intellectual activity. 

There are certain principles which are postulates of knowledge 
in the sense that without them science cannot even begin to work. 
If they are false, every fabric of knowledge falls to pieces, for 
they are the general bonds of connection which hold it together, 
and only through them has our knowledge even the small extent 
of coherence that it now possesses. Such postulates are, the ex- 
istence of one’s self as a rational or thinking being; the existence 
of a world beyond one’s personal consciousness, which is relatively 
permanent and independent, and to which other similar rational 
beings are similarly related; and the trustworthiness of those 
logical principles which lie at the basis of scientific reasoning. 
To state these postulates systematically is an important part of 
the function of the theory of knowledge; but here I neéd only 
try to indicate their general nature. Traditionally they are styled 
“laws of thought,” or “ necessities of thought ;” we can, however, 
find a more pregnant designation when we compare the general 
activity of thought to the activity of a living organic body. In 
this case the intellectual postulates appear as the vital processes 
or functions — e. g., digestion, circulation, respiration — by which 
the life of the organism is preserved, and its growth effected ; 
they are the vital functions of thought. It is useless to discuss 
the “ certainty ” of any one of these principles, when considered 
in isolation; the very fact that we are separating it and consider- 
ing it by itself precludes us from seeing its real significance. Its 
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true character only appears through the function it performs in 
the growth of intelligence and the attainment of knowledge ; and 
to discuss this function is to treat it not in isolation, but in rela- 
tion to other similar principles, — to inquire into its place in our 
intellectual] activity as a whole. Instead of treating such princi- 
ples as isolated certainties in the traditional intuitionist manner, 
we should treat them as demands of our intellectual conscious- 
ness, — as postulates which must be granted if science is to exist, 
and knowledge be possible. Their theoretical “certainty,” then, 
depends on the trustworthiness of that deep tendency of reason 
by which every endeavor after real knowledge is sustained ; but 
their practical certainty is of another kind. If it is true, on the 
one hand, that they are products of the very structure of our intel- 
ligence, and on the other hand, that the known world is always 
found to conform to them, or that it is always possible to inter- 
pret experience by their means, then we should expect beforehand 
that both the individual and the social mind would be so framed 
as to accept them with perfect readiness, so that what we may call 
the mental line of least resistance, or least friction, would lie in 
the direction of their adoption as principles trustworthy to think 
by and reliable to act upon. We should expect to find them 
handed down by social inheritance, and imbedded in those social 
forces of spoken and written language, tradition, education, and 
the like, by which the mental furniture of the individual mind is 
largely organized. Above all, there is the fact that the most 
fundamental of the intellectual postulates are of such a character 
that without them, not only the activity of intelligence, but even 
the existence of men in any organized social communities, would 
be impossible. 

Such considerations explain how, when these postulates are 
stated in the form of definite propositions, the mind at once 
accepts them as “ self-evident truths” whose “opposite is incon- 
ceivable,” or as “ultimate certainties,” according to the current 
modes of description. This is what is meant by practical cer- 
tainty ; the whole mind, as at once intellectual, emotional, and 
active, is so framed that all men with the utmost readiness accept 
and act upon certain general propositions ; and this is ‘“ common 
sense.” Hence we, in general, apply the term “ knowledge” in a 
special sense to the conclusions that can be reached from facts of 
sense perception when interpreted in the light of such assumed 
self-evident principles ; and thus the truths of science have the 
great advantage of at least appearing to rest upon the powerful 
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force of these practical certainties. But this is not sufficient for 
any valid distinction to be drawn between “ scientific” knowledge 
and other kinds of knowledge, for the “ practical certainty” of 
any belief contributes nothing to its intellectual validity. Indeed, 
if we do not regard these so-called certainties as resting upon 
principles which belong to the very structure of intelligence, then 
their practical efficacy affords the strongest support for total 
skepticism ; this is demonstrated with perfect clearness in Hume’s 
“Treatise of Human Nature.” What we have called practical 
certainties may be called habits of belief; and manifestly if these 
habits are not a deposit from experiences that have been moulded 
by the structure of: reason, they are simply the product of non- 
rational forces, the influence of social custom and “authority.” 
This is Hume’s conclusion, which has been well summed up thus: 
“The true philosopher therefore is not the Pyrrhonist, trying to 
maintain an impossible equilibrium or suspense of judgment, but 
the academic, yielding gracefully to the impressions or maxims 
which he finds, as a matter of fact, have most sway over himself. 
‘I may — nay, I must —yield to the current of nature, in sub- 
mitting my senses and understanding, and in this blind submis- 
sion I show most perfectly my skeptical principles ;’ for, after all, 
‘if we believe that fire warms or water refreshes, ’tis only because 
it costs us too much pains to think otherwise.’” If, on the other 
hand, reason has a structure of its own, and our habits of belief 
are a deposit moulded by its informing activity, then the best 
inquiry into the “ Foundations of Belief” will be to investigate 
that structure as thoroughly as possible. The “ habits of belief” 
and “ practical certainties ” will be irrelevant; we cannot appeal 
to their authority, for even if they are ultimately rational, yet 
non-rational forces must have largely entered into their forma- 
tion. 

The considerations above adduced, and the distinctions drawn, 
have evident bearing on Mr. Balfour’s positions in his well-known 
works, “ A Defence of Philosophie Doubt” and “The Founda- 
tions of Belief,” in which his aim is to show that scientific and 
religious belief are on the same plane as regards trustworthiness 
and “ authority.” However, there are two lines of thought dis- 
tinguishable in these works, especially in the later one. According 
to the one view, the only “authority” for any and every estab- 
lished mode or habit of belief is the non-rational force of custom 
and tradition, alluded to above; this leads at once to Hume’s 


conclusion that all forms of belief are equally worthless, though 
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most of them are practically inevitable. In this case science and 
religion are very obviously “reconciled,” though it is doubtful 
whether the terms of peace would be acceptable to either side. 
But there is another line of thought which holds that current 
habits of belief are far from being substantially irrational or non- 
rational, and further that the fundamental beliefs on which sci- 
ence rests are on the same plane as those on which religion rests, 
because both alike are postulates, though derived from different 
‘sides of human nature. In our attempt to disentangle the con- 
fusions lurking in the ordinary notion of “ certainty,” and to show 
that the notion is wholly inapplicable to any human knowledge, 
‘we were obliged to leave this aspect of the case in the back- 
ground. Just as the analysis of our intellectual consciousness, of 
reason itself, brings to light postulates on which the sciences rest, 
so the analysis of our ethical and esthetic consciousness brings 
to light postulates proper to these modes of activity. Just as the 
authority of all scientific postulates rests on the authority of the 
impulse to realize truth in thought, so that of the ethical and 
esthetic postulates rests on the authority of the impulses to real- 
ize righteousness in character and social conduct, and to seek for, 
delight in and create beauty in nature and human life. In all 
cases alike they are postulates or demands transcending all past 
experience, and calling on us to rise above it. Mr. Balfour’s in- 
sistence upon this, in the first and fourth divisions of his later 
work, is valuable and timely, and with it I thoroughly sympa- 
thize. 


In a discussion such as the present, we may most conveniently 
examine certain leading conceptions of religious belief, which 
differ from one another through and through, and observe the 
bearings of modern science upon each. 

There is no need to spend time in dealing at length with what 
is called “ dogmatic” religion, as implied in the existing Christian 
creeds. It would indeed be an easy task to show the irreconcil- 
able opposition between the principles of science and the idea of 
a special and peculiar inspiration of certain books; of special 
miracles occurring at one single period of the earth’s history, — 
events produced by causes absolutely above and beyond nature ; 
of a special and miraculous revelation through certain chosen in- 
dividuals. We might well pause and wonder how such irrational, 
unnatural views of the world and of human life could ever have 
prevailed, as they have, through generations and centuries. It is 
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not the idea of revelation that seems unnatural, but the giving of 
a special and peculiar character to the revelation, and its limita- 
tion to a particular time and place. The gradual disappearance 
of this mode of belief is very evident ; but why was it so stub- 
bornly held? This is an inquiry that would be interesting and 
suggestive,! but we must pass it by. It is of more significance 
for our present-purpose to examine thoroughly the distinction of 
“natural” and “supernatural” events, — which is of central im- 
portance for the “dogmatic” view of religion, — in order to see 
definitely whether any meaning can be put into it. It is very 
hard to discover what exactly the defenders of the miraculous 
mean by a miracle or a supernatural event. They seem, however, 
to be thinking more especially of the causes of the event; a 
“‘ supernatural ” occurrence is one that is produced or caused in a 
way absolutely unlike all the ways in which events are usually 
produced ; at any rate, great stress is laid upon the distinction in 
kind between “ supernatural ” events and all others. A miracle 
is a unique act of the Creator — so unique and special as to appear 
to us to be an interference with the ordinary course of events. 
Now there are two reasons why we must entirely reject all belief 
in such events. One reason—the one which has most practical 
influence, though it is not final or conclusive — is that they are 
contrary to all experience. Experience —quite apart from sci- 
ence —shows that there are general “laws,” or kinds of orderly 
succession, in the course of events; such general order as appears, 
for instance, in the succession of day and night, summer and 
winter, seed-time and harvest, life and death. This regular suc- 
cession of events, in a thousand different lines, accustoms us from 
force of habit to expect that things will follow one another in a 
regular order ; and this expectation is always fulfilled. This con- 
stitutes an overwhelming presumption against the reality of a 
miraculous event, — which must necessarily appear to us to be an 
interference with this order. But it does not follow that a devia- 
tion from the order is impossible; an expectation, bred by expe- 
rience and custom, that events will occur in a certain order is not 
the same thing as the knowledge that they must necessarily so 
occur; and such knowledge is not in our possession. We are 
justified in approaching a narrative of an event which seems to be 
a new departure in nature, with a prejudice against believing in it ; 
but this prejudice, and the presumption from experience on which 


! This question is, I think, answered with much power and insight by Pro- 
fessor C. B. Upton in his Hibbert Lectures, ch. iv., especially pp. 130-135. 
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it is based, would have to give way before sufficiently strong evi- 
dence, if such were produced. We should have to believe even 
the most extraordinary story if the evidence on which it rested 
were impregnable — though the more extraordinary the story, the 
more unusually strong would the evidence for it have to be. This 
is the principle that is generally appealed to against the Bible 
miracles, for it need hardly be said that the evidence for these is 
utterly insufficient. 

It is not, however, merely a question of evidence ; we can pene- 
trate further into the problem than this. Suppose that some un- 
usual or extraordinary event were proved to have occurred on a 
certain date; it would not follow that this event was a miracle. 
We see this at once, when we consider what is the real meaning 
of a law of nature, in the sense in which science understands the 
term. A scientific law is always expressed in the form of a sup- 
position or a conditional statement; if certain things happen, 
then they must necessarily produce certain other things, — wher- 
ever and whenever the causes occur, then the effect must follow. 
The law only “ comes into operation” when the causes actually 
occur in the series of events in space and time. But it is con- 
ceivable that the causes might only occur once in a thousand or a 
million years ; then the law would only come into operation once 
in all that time — but there would be no miracle. An event 
might happen, the like of which had never been heard of within 
the memory of man, and yet not be a miracle, but happen accord- 
ing to law. This would be the instinct of scientific observers in 
such a case. They would make the most accurate record of the 
event in all its circumstances, and preserve it in the hope that sub- 
sequent discovery might throw light on it, or that, at some time, 
it might happen again. They would regard it as due to the oper- 
ation of some complicated law or laws hitherto utterly unknown. 
Of course, such an event may be described as miraculous or super- 
natural in a restricted sense; although inthis connection the 
terms would undoubtedly be misleading, and it would be better to 
coin a word — such as “ supernormal ” — to express the difference 
between these and ordinary events.!_ But this restricted meaning 
of the “supernatural” would probably not satisfy those to whom 
the distinction of natural and supernatural seems of supreme im- 
portance ; for it reduces this distinction to one of degree only. 
We are forced to the conclusion that if the doctrine of the mirac- 


1 In this sense the term “supernormal ” is employed by Professor and Mrs. 
Sidgwick, and other members of the Psychical Research Society. 
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ulous is carried out consistently, a “miracle” must be taken to 
mean an event whose causes can never be understood by human 
intelligence on any terms, and must ever wholly transcend its 
grasp; Mr. Spencer’s “ Unknowable ” is the apotheosis of miracle. 
To understand or explain an event is simply to find in it the oper- 
ation of a universal law of which it is an individual case; we 
have first the general law, stated conditionally or in the form of 
a supposition, — “ The system of causes A B C D, wherever and 
whenever they occur, will have the effect E,” and when we find 
that the observed facts a 6 c d are an individual case of A BC D, 
we so far “understand” them. The ideal of science is the attain- 
ment of as many such explanatory laws as possible; so that a 
world where miracles happened would be a world where knowledge 
and science were impossible. This is the second, and to my mind 
conclusive, reason for rejecting all belief in the miraculous which 
implies that we can put any events in a class by themselves as 
supernatural. 

A world where miracles happened would contradict that attempt 
to understand things, which is the mainspring of science ; for, if 
the world is intelligible, if any knowledge about it is possible 
beyond the recurring uniformities which experience, on the whole, 
shows us, this is only because general laws do obtain within it, 
beneath the appearance ; and every law, as we have seen, depends 
upon the principle that the same set of causes will always be fol- 
lowed by the same effect. This is the great primary postulate or 
demand that science makes upon the universe, and a demand 
that has always been fulfilled. This is evidently a deeper prin- 
ciple than the custom-bred expectation that the usually experi- 
enced order of things will continue; events utterly abrupt and 
unexpected may occur, and yet be produced by causes which 
always would produce those same effects, when the circumstances 
proper for their operation occur. There is a well-known ancient 
hymn that concludes with the words, ““O God, in thee have I 
trusted; let me never be confounded.” Many scientific workers 
would refuse to say that, and object to what is implied in it; but 
this at least they must say —this at least science does say and 
always has said: “O Universe, in thee have I trusted, and I 
have never been confounded.” Science proceeds, and can only 
proceed, on the postulate, assumption, trust, faith — call it what 
we will — that the world will not perpetually baffle our efforts to 
understand it or put us to permanent intellectual confusion ; and 
this trust in the universe that it is rational is one kind or one 
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direction of trust in God; so far, science and religion are at one. 
. Weare told that the Emperor Napoleon remarked to the great 
astronomer and mathematician Laplace: “ They tell me you have 
written this large book on the Mechanism of the Universe, with- 
out saying a word about the Creator.” Laplace replied: “Sire, 
I am not aware of needing any such hypothesis.” Perhaps not, 
for his purpose; but he needed the other “ hypothesis,” or trust 
that we have spoken of; and this is not so unrelated to what he 
called the “ hypothesis of God,” as he thought. 

Thus the antithesis of natural and supernatural breaks down 
even more utterly than that between knowledge or certainty and 
belief or faith, which we examined above; and our conclusion 
must be that all things are equally natural, and all equally super- 
natural,—there is indeed no meaning in the distinction; or, 
rather, when we think of the extent of our knowledge and that of 
our ignorance, let us say that for man all things as yet are super- 
natural. A few scattered drops of knowledge are ours out of a 
boundless ocean that waits to be known; what shall we say of 
those “scientific” eyes that are dazzled by the glittering of these 
few drops, and cannot see the ocean from which they come? Are 
these the measure of all that waits to be known? “ Am I,” says 
Carlyle, “to view the stupendous with stupid indifference because 
I have seen it twice or two hundred or two million times? Custom 
doth make dotards of us all. True, it is by this means we live, 
for man must work as well as wonder; and herein is custom so 
far a kind nurse, guiding him to his true benefit. But she is a 
fond, foolish nurse, or rather we are false, foolish nurselings, 
when, in our resting and reflecting hours, we prolong the same 
deception.” 

During the last century the question between science and reli- 
gion had quite another form; and the way of viewing the matter 
which then prevailed has not yet disappeared. The attempt was 
always made to argue from the natural world to the existence of 
an intelligent cause thereof, — just in the way in which we usually 
argue from one fact to another fact. This was in the days when 
the reality of evolution was scarcely suspected, and that only by 
a very few thinkers; so that the physical world was believed to 
have been, on the whole, the same since its beginning. Under 
these circumstances, the relation of God to the world was con- 
ceived as that of Creator and Contriver, after the analogy of the 
human mind in manufacturing things. Let me quote Dr. J. 
Caird’s clear and impartial statement of this point of view: 
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“ The ingenuity and deftness of a human artificer are shown in 
moulding into accordance with a preconceived plan rude material 
elements which could never by any possibility, from their own 
nature, have so shaped themselves. If stone and wood and mor- 
tar had any natural tendency to grow into houses, or iron, brass, 
zinc, and other metals into watches, steam-engines, electric ma- 
chines, the mechanist would lose credit for contrivance and dex- 
terity; . . . but it is because the mere pieces of dead matter 
could not shape themselves into correlations of means with useful 
or beautiful ends, that the skill of the external designer is ren- 
dered so striking. In like manner, when we see the rough mate- 
rials of a world, which have no inherent tendency to frame them- 
selves into such results, wrought up into planetary systems, vital 
organisms, — wrought up into innumerable diversified structures, 
each often in itself, in form and function, a marvel of exquisite 
combination and contrivance, and finding itself in wondrous cor- 
respondence with the other existences around it, — this view of a 
world in which things having no natural connection with each 
other are adjusted in a marvelous way to each other for a defi- 
nite purpose, at once suggests to us the presence of an external 
designer of infinite power and wisdom, for only by the agency of 
such a one can such results be conceived possible.” 

If this venerable “design argument” were an appeal to our 
feeling, to our sense of beauty and proportion in things, then it 
would certainly have a value of its own; though it would have to 
be extended into a general view of the implications of our con- 
sciousness of beauty. But it is an appeal to the intellect, to be 
judged by_the canons of the logical understanding ; and from this 
point of view it has been shown again and again to be wrapped in 
fatal ambiguity at every step.!_ I have not, however, introduced 
it for the sake of entering into this side of the question ; but to 
show exactly in what way it has been_overthrown by the prin- 
ciples which the science of this century has established. It has 
not been so much affected by the sciences dealing with inorganic 
matter (chemistry and physics); indeed, those physicists who 
have been interested in theology have usually exhibited a marked 
partiality for this line of argument; in this they only follow the 
example of Newton, who at the close of his great work lays it 


1 For an admirably clear and concise estimate of its value, see Dr. Caird’s 
Philosophy of Religion, ch. v. (2) ; and on the general question how far discur- 
sive argument can “prove the existence” of God, see also Upton’s Hibbert 
Lectures, ch. ii. 
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down, in the manner of a self-evident truth, that the whole com- 
plexity of natural things can only have proceeded from the “ ideas 
and will” of a single being of infinite power and intelligence. 
The design argument begins by laying stress upon the “ natural ” 
inertness or incapacity of matter, and assumes an intelligent will 
to account for the forms of adaptation that such “matter” has 
received ; and it is the principles, results, and speculations of 
modern biology, and of evolutionary science in every direction, 
that have demonstrated the futility of all argument upon these 
lines. 

In stating the design argument, we made for a moment the 
imaginary supposition that if the materials employed by the hu- 
man artificer had any “natural tendency” to grow into the 
objects he desires to make from them, he would deserve no credit 
for contrivance and dexterity; his work would be merely one 
of cultivation. Passing then to the case of the supernatural de- 
signer and the dead formless matter out of which he creates a 
world of law, order, and beauty, we find that the corresponding 
supposition is actually realized. Dead matter, as there is reason 
to believe — that is to say, what appears to us to be dead matter 
— has been capable of giving birth to the most rudimentary forms 
of life at some stupendous distance of time; in the beginning all 
forms of life were indistinguishable, like mere specks of jelly; in 
the course of time they gradually diverged from one another, and 
got more and more different until at last they attained the almost 
infinite variety we now find; all the enormous differences that 
have arisen can be accounted for by the relations of the living 
creatures to one another and to their environment; and, above all, 
the human race, viewed on its bodily side, or measured by its 
physical organization, is simply one among the other species of 
animals, of like origin with them. There seems, then, nothing 
left for the supernatural designer todo. It is true that the super- 
naturalist can appeal to the difficulty of representing the origin of 
life, and insist that a special, unique act is required for its origina- 
tion,” —as also in the case of consciousness, or at any rate of the 
human consciousness ; but these are admittedly appeals to igno- 
rance, and must necessarily be overthrown with the removal of 

1 Similarly the authors of The Unseen Universe “ assume, as absolutely self- 
evident, the existence of a Deity who is the Creator of all things” (p. 47). 

? In a once popular work entitled Natural Law in the Spiritual World, the 


position was taken that our inability to explain the origin of life was the only 
indication that the world afforded of the existence of a Deity ! 
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that ignorance; and further, in the case of mind, all indications 
of biology and psychology, when taken together, point to the con- 
clusion that the dawn of consciousness is coeval with the dawn of 
life, that there has been a continuous growth from the primeval 
rudimentary germs of feeling up to the complex forms of mental 
life that manifest themselves in us, and that this growth in com- 
plexity of mental life has proceeded pari passu with growth in 
complexity of nervous organization. Not only man’s erect gait 
and noble bearing are now held to have originated in the course 
of a vast process of evolution, but his whole intellectual and moral 
powers, — his speech, his reason, his conscience; and all this up- 
ward growth can only have been accomplished at the cost of con- 
tinual effort and struggle and pain. We can never again try 
to pass “from nature up to nature’s God” as the old arguments 
tried to do. To.my mind it seems clear that if we consider na- 
ture by itself, in abstraction from man’s consciousness and intel- 
ligence, it is as easy to regard the world as the offspring of blind 
forces as of an intelligent will. Yet it was nature, viewed thus 
in an irrational abstraction, that was considered the best start- 
ing-point for a constructive argument to “ prove the existence ” 
of God. 

The problem wears a very different form at the present day. 
We are learning that there can be no question of proving the 
existence of God, in the sense in which these words were once 
understood. We know that man exists and thinks and acts; and 
we know that the universe of physical things exists and is appar- 
ently boundless ; but we cannot with any meaning speak of prov- 
ing the existence of anything outside of man and nature. He 
who asks for proof that there is “ a God,” or who declares himself 
an atheist, shows, I should say, that he scarcely understands the 
matter he is talking about. The question is only as to the’ rela- 
tion of man and nature. What is man’s place in nature? What 
is our origin? What can we know? and what may be reasonably 
hoped for, as to our destiny? As the century draws to a close, 
there is a growing tendency to get the great problem stated in 
these terms, — at once the simplest and the clearest: What are 
we? What are we here for? Hard as this problem is to deal 
with, it is not bewildering; but it is bewildering to begin, as 
theology used to do, with a multitude of queries and arguments 
concerning the nature and character of God. It is becoming 
manifest that we can only know what God is by first knowing 
what man is. 
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A definite answer to this question lies at the root of all religion, 
and gives it all its strength and vigor; and the answer is this. 
Man is not merely a superior kind of animal; he is endowed with 
rational hopes, desires and aspirations which point beyond the 
limits of experience in time and space, and make him a child of 
eternity. Hence he is divinely discontented with everything finite 
and imperfect, and can never find rest therein. If we were en- 
tirely finite beings, if we were wholly shut up within our own 
limits, how could we ever know that we were so? We could have 
no sense of imperfection, or feeling of the brief and transitory 
character of visible things, if we had not in us a standard of per- 
fection, if we did not share in an eternal life —an existence in 
which is no variableness nor shadow cast by turning. That we 
are thus conscious of the imperfection of our own lives — in 
thought and knowledge, feeling, conduct — implies not merely 
that our little lives should be rooted in a perfect life, but that we 
should be personally conscious — in however vague or incipient 
a form — of this super-personal perfection ; if we were not inci- 
piently conscious of a standard of perfection, we could not be con- 
scious of being imperfect. This doctrine —in which thinkers of 
such opposite mental tendencies as Hegel and Herbert Spencer 
agree — has been developed and made of fundamental importance 
in the conception of religious belief expounded by Professor Upton 
in his recent “ Hibbert Lectures.” His view — with which I find 
myself in thorough sympathy and substantial agreement — is first 
formulated on the basis of a discussion of religious mysticism.' 

Mysticism finds the basis of religious belief in an immediate 
experience or “feeling ” of the existence of a universal and eter- 
nal being, or transcendent personality, in vital relation with our 
own consciousness; though this experience is felt with varying 
degrees of distinctness, differing with different minds. In the 
first and second lectures it is shown, I think, in a most interesting 
way that this idea is an inseparable element of all religious belief 
of the deeper and more vital sort; it is shown further that the 
serious error of mysticism consists in supposing that the expe- 
rience in question arises through some special “ religious faculty,” 
distinct from the general activities of the human mind. It arises 
in and through those “ obligatory ideals” whose “ unconditioned 
worth and validity ” we feel in our conscious experience, — those 
fundamental rational impulses of consciousness which Dr. Mar- 
tineau has called the “ primary sentiments” of wonder, admira- 


1 Pp, 32 ff. 
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tion and reverence. Hence it is that men feel constrained to seek 
for and realize truth in thought,— and here we find the main- 
spring of all attempts at science and philosophy; they feel con- 
strained to realize righteousness in character and social conduct, 
and to seek for, delight in and create beauty in nature and human 
life ; for all ideals impose on those whom they inspire the absolute 
obligation to embody them as far as possible in the work of life. 
In these respects, it is claimed, the facts of consciousness are not 
adequately expressed unless we say that we have experience of a 
real super-personal perfection, whose appeal to us is the “ obliga- 
tion,” the motive and source of the effort to remove our personal 
imperfection. 

From the point of view of scientific psychology, the assertion 
has been made that this is simply to revive the obsolete appeal 
to “the evidence of consciousness,” and then to “surrender our 
philosophic judgment to this charming but perhaps lying witness.” 
Such a statement is a serious misrepresentation ; we do not regard 
our consciousness of absolute “ obligation” from a real super-per- 
sonal source as the only philosophic evidence of the existence of 
a supremely perfect being ; we make this consciousness the ground 
of a postulate that such a being exists, — a being who is the full- 
est realization of all to which those rational impulses of ours may 
be dimly discerned to tend; and the strictly philosophic or ra- 
tional character of this postulate may be made a matter of rigor- 
ous demonstration.! But if the reality of such a being were not 
directly evinced in and through these aspects of our conscious life, 
it is impossible to see how any such postulate could ever be thought 
of ; for, as we have seen, the fact that the self-conscious spirit is 
capable, in these respects, of rising above itself, of comparing itself 
with other selves, and of passing judgment upon its own charac- 
ter in all aspects thereof, is proof positive that that which is not 
jinite and self-contained, but infinite and universal, is immanent 
within it. 

The religious view of the world, then, emphasizes the greatness 
of man ; it looks to these infinite desires of ours for a key to the 
purpose of our life and the character of the power which lies at 
the heart of nature. 

Now what I wish to emphasize most of all is, that there is no- 
thing in the aims or results of modern science which renders this 
view of life impossible or even in any degree unreasonable. At 


! The general character of such a demonstration has been indicated in our 
discussion of the postulates of science. 
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first sight the appearance suggests the contrary, and that in more 
ways than one; for religion implies the view that nature and her 
processes are to be explained through man and his characteris- 
tically human life. Can this be reconciled with the discoveries 
of modern astronomy as to the extent of the physical universe, 
and the utterly insignificant place held in it by the world on 
which we live? Nothing, to my mind, seems more unreasonable 
than the attempt to crush the spirit of man by thrusting upon 
him the immensities of the material universe —the infinite 
wilderness of stars at their infinite distances from one another. 
I can see nothing adorable in mere vastness of space and time; 
I cannot see how the enormous distances between the differ- 
ent worlds prove that human spirits on this world are insig- 
nificant. We may ask further: Which is greater, the immens- 
ity of the universe as a bare dead fact, or the mind of man 
that has succeeded in grasping and understanding that immens- 
ity? The vastness that is supposed to be so terrible is a vastness 
that man’s mind in a sense has made for itself; it is man who has 
found his way to a real knowledge of it against every deceptive 
appearance of his senses. His senses showed him the universe as 
a spangled dome of blue crystal covering a tiny tract of sea and 
land ; but by the work of his own reason he has succeeded in 
grasping the truth. Comte wished to substitute for the exclama- 
tion of the Hebrew psalmist, “The heavens declare the glory of 
God,” an exclamation that they declared the glory of Newton and 
Kepler; and do they not? In this he was surely right, though 
the two sayings are not so inconsistent as he thought. 

It may be said that man cannot be of greater significance than 
the world on which he lives, for he is simply one race in an ani- 
mal kingdom which originally was evolved from the very matter 
of which the world is composed. Let us, however, try to rid our- 
selves of a mass of inherited metaphysical prejudices, and face 
the question, What do we really know about this that we call 
“matter”? The sciences which deal with its properties — phy- 
sics and chemistry —are eager to tell us that they know nothing 
of what matter really is; they only know that it is something 
quite other than what it appears to be. This seems to be their 
only certain conclusion. I would suggest, however, with Lotze, 
that what a thing is appears in its action, so that the true nature 
of matter only appears in what it does, and what it produces; the 
true nature of the antecedent cause only appears in the effect. 
This view may be expressed in Tyndall’s words (from the famous 
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address to the British Association) ; if we are to understand what 
evolution really is, “ we must radically revise our notions of mat- 
ter,” and discern in it “ the promise and potency of every form of 
life.” If matter has “ evolved” or given birth to life, conscious- 
ness, rationality, freedom, morality, we may not think that these 
are anything less than they seem, but that “ matter” is something 
Jar more than it seems. By this is meant that if dead matter, 
or what appears to be such, passes “ naturally ” into organic life, 
it is because the former already implicitly contains the capacity 
for organizing itself; if organic life passes into fully conscious 
life, it is because the former already contains the principle through 
which consciousness arises; and so on. In brief, whatever has 
been evolved must originally have been involved. If this is true, 
then we are able to regard the process of evolution as a gradual 
emergence, a gradual bringing to light, of what the “matter and 
energy” of nature really are ; and we explain what nature is, or 
— which is the same thing — what evolution is, by looking not to 
its beginning, but to its end. In this way we are able to regard 
physical or non-human nature as the imperfect manifestation of a 
deeper cosmic process, which has a vital relation to human ideal 
aims of truth, goodness, and beauty. 

We find confirmation for such a conclusion when we consider 
the evolution of life itself. Modern biology is beginning to rec- 
ognize that one very important cause — perhaps the most impor- 
tant cause — of the gradual development of new races of animals 
is the continual activity and efforts of the animals themselves. 
This is simply a partial return to the doctrine of Lamarck and 
Erasmus Darwin. Charles Darwin and his early followers failed 
entirely to do justice to the Lamarckian view ; but now there is 
distinct evidence — particularly in France and America — that 
a change is taking place, although Weismann and his followers 
in England and Germany maintain a vigorous opposition to all 
movement in the direction of Lamarckian principles. The latter 
are distinctly opposed to the doctrine which regards the mechani- 
cal forces of the environment, together with the (usually) small 
variations inevitably associated with reproduction and the exces- 
sive multiplication of life, as the sole or chief determinants of the 
evolutionary process. But it would seem that we may even go 
further than Lamarck in emphasizing the importance of the ele- 
ment of subjective activity; we may say that evolution is possible 
only because a spirit of hopeful endeavor possesses everything — 
there is something in every creature such that its action is in 
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advance of its experience, at every stage of its growth; it acts 
spontaneously, and learns by acting, and in learning qualifies itself 
for a new sphere of life, with which come new experiences and 
fresh enterprises. Water creatures did not first acquire lungs, 
and then proceed to live on land, nor did the creeping reptiles 
first acquire wings and then attempt to fly; these organs were 
developed because they were needed, and they were needed 
because trials were made in advance of experience, — trials which 
there was nothing in past experience to justify. Does not this . 
forcibly suggest that in and through them all was working a 
power which was more than they, and which prompted them to 
this incessant activity, endeavor, enterprise? And are not these 
the everlasting marks of human nature too? 

That there is such a power and energy working through every 
living being has been recognized by thinkers and philosophical 
and religious teachers of every age and nation, —though they 
have described it in many different ways. Stagnation is death ; 
all creatures, said Schopenhauer, are possessed by a will to live, 
— but even that is not all the truth; as Spinoza had seen, it is a 
will to go on to a better kind of life, a restlessness that is never 
content with repetition of any round of changes; to Plato and 
Aristotle it appeared as a universal desire or longing, as if after 
some hidden, untried good. We not only want to live; we want 
more life than we have had, with wider and more varied oppor- 
tunities for realizing the powers of which we are dimly conscious 
slumbering within us; but the nature of these powers is not ob- 
scure, nor the demands they make. They would find their reali- 
zation and rest in a kingdom of truth, beauty, goodness, which 
we are to build up for ourselves, and whose citizens we are to be ; 
like Abraham of old, we go forth to found a better city, even a 
heavenly. 

S. H. MELLone. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCH. 


Tue Eastern Orthodox Church, commonly called the Greek 
Church in Great Britain and America, embraces in its commu- 
nion about 100,000,000 souls. A body so imposing in numbers, 
and moreover so venerable by age, deserves not only the inquisi- 
tive study of the scholar, but the sympathetic attention of every 
Christian. Yet of its faith and practice very little, almost no- 
thing, is known among Protestants. Freed by the Reformation 
from papal doctrine, we have been in reference to the Eastern 
Church the careless inheritors of papal prejudice. More than one 
American traveler, repelled by the frigid icons in some Greek or 
Russian sanctuary, and confused by a ritual chanted in a language 
he did not understand, has denounced its worship as idolatrous 
and even pagan. Yet it is indifference caused by distance rather 
than aversion which characterizes the American’s conception of 
that church. Intimate relations with many of its members and 
long residence in the East may to some extent qualify me, not to 
write its apology or attempt its defense, but to speak the truth 
in its behalf. I have known well two Patriarchs, Joachim III. 
and Joachim IV. Some of its most distinguished prelates have 
been and are my personal friends. I have met often many of the 
humbler clergy, young deacons who are school-teachers, and sim- 
ple-minded, self-sacrificing village priests. I remember many of 
its laity, whom I have been privileged to know and love, and 
whose affection I realize gratefully follows me across the sea. 

Years ago I was ascending the Danube on a slow Austrian 
steamer. Among the passengers was an Orthodox priest. A mu- 
tual attraction drew us together. The hours were to me delight- 
ful passed in his society. I found he was Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the Orthodox Theological Seminary at Constanti- 
nople. After returning to the capital I met him many times. 
Step by step he mounted the ladder of ecclesiastical preferment, 
becoming at last member of the Holy Synod and Metropolitan 
of Imbros. Only one round remains for him to ascend. My 
fellow-passenger on the Danube may become Patriarch before he 
dies! Better than all his learning and distinction is his piety 

1 After this article was written, I received from Constantinople tidings of 
the lamented death of the revered bishop. I prefer to print the article as it 
is, without making any change. His simple, Christ-like utterances constitute 


his worthiest eulogy, and among his co-religionists will keep his name in ever- 
lasting remembrance. 
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and humility. Fuller acquaintance has but deepened the respect 
with which I was first inspired for his earnest, consecrated Chris- 
tian character. 

A volume, published by Bishop Glykas in 1886, is the subject 
of which I wish to write. Its title is “ Sermons and Homilies,” 
*ExxAynovacrixot Adyor kar ‘OmAia, That sermons should be deliv- 
ered by a modern, living Greek bishop, may seem almost strange 
to one who judges that church by its formal ritual. To the lips 
of many, who find in its creed only a mass of nerveless, petrified 
dogma, may rise the question of Nathanael, “ Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” To us, children of the active West, 
which sends its blood throbbing through every department of life, 
that Oriental communion appears unambitious, apathetic, unpro- 
gressive, immobile. Might not the Son of Man repeat to it as to 
the Church of Sardis, ‘I know thy works, that thou hast a name 
that thou livest, and art dead”? Protestantism and Catholicism 
send their missionaries with unflagging zeal to every quarter of 
the globe. Yet this most ancient body of them all sits moveless 
on the hills where she learned the story of Christ’s redemption 
from the lips of one of his apostles, and hardly stirs hand or 
finger to contribute to the salvation of the world. Eleven hun- 
dred years since the seventh Ecumenical Council has she been 
waiting for that Eighth Council, so prophesied and so longed for, 
to change a sentence or a letter of her changeless creed. 

While in Protestantism preaching has held the larger promi- 
nence and crowded worship to a far inferior place ; while in Cath- 
olicism preaching since the revival of the sixteenth century, 
though subordinate to worship, has been deemed its most efficient 
aid ; in Eastern Orthodoxy worship has absorbed all the service, 
and the voice of the preacher has been dumb. Hence, when a 
volume of sermons appears by any Orthodox priest, it is a marked 
event. When these sermons are composed and delivered by a 
high and distinguished prelate, qualified by his position to speak 
for his co-religionists, they are invested’with added interest and 
importance. When furthermore, as in the present case, they 
are issued from the press of his Holiness the Ecumenical Pa- 
triarch at Phanar,— where not a word can be printed which 
does not enjoy his official approval and that of the Holy Synod, 
and hence the official sanction of the entire Orthodox Church, — 
they reveal to us with unequaled authority what that Church is, 
and what she believes and teaches. It is not, then, to the utter- 
ance of Bishop Glykas only that we shall be listening in this 
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volume. On its pages there will find a voice and will speak 
out to us the concrete deadness or life, the embodied indifference 
or piety, the false doctrine followed by false practice or the 
teachings of the Son of God and of his disciples as clung to and 
held in human sin and human weakness by the patriarch, the 
bishops, the priests and the laymen of this Oriental Church. 

On the title-page, under the name of the author, is the verse 
which he takes to set forth the spirit of his speech: “ For, if I 
preach the gospel I have not to glory of, for necessity is upon 
me, for woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel.” This impel- 
ling idea breathes through and animates every sermon. He in- 
deed wishes to preach, but he preaches above all because he must. 
A divine necessity of uttering what God has entrusted him to 
say seems laid upon him. Commissioned with a message, he can- 
not rest till that message is in the hands to which it is sent. 

This motto verse, like all the many quotations found in the 
body of the book, is from the original text, and not from any 
modern paraphrase. I cannot but remark in passing that the 
original Greek of the New Testament is, in my opinion, more in- 
telligible to the ordinary Greek than the modern Greek transla- 
tion which is published and circulated by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. I have seldom had a Greek in my employ without 
testing which he could understand better, the modern paraphrase 
or the original. I have had servants so illiterate that they could 
not read a single printed word, but I have seldom found one who 
could not understand the original, when he heard it read, as well 
at least if not better than the new. Nilos, the Archbishop of 
Pentapolis, once remarked to me, “ This modern version is valu- 
able in exegesis, but to any man, learned or unlearned, it is less 
intelligible than the original.” 

On the reverse of the title-page is a single quotation from the 
Book of the Wisdom of Sirach, “ Contend unto the death for 
the truth, and the Lord God shall fight for thee.” The third page 
contains the dedication: “ To the sacred memory of the ever re- 
membered teachers and professors of the Theological School in 
Khalki, to Constantine Typaldos, Bishop of Stauropolis, to John 
Taxis, to Elias Tantalides, this volume is gratefully dedicated.” 

Then follow twelve pages of a preliminary discourse or intro- 
duction, the subject of which is the value and necessity of preach- 
ing. The author speaks of himself and of his qualifications to 
discharge this duty with a humility that is childlike and un- 


feigned. Then, without prelude or delay, he plunges into the sub- 
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ject of which his heart is full. He deplores the sad lack of 
preachers and préaching in the Orthodox Church. He laments 
that commonly there is no preaching at all, except in the great 
fasts before Christmas and Easter; that even then there is none 
in many churches, and that, where it does exist, it is spasmodic 
and uncertain. He proves by citations from the New Testament 
that preaching, teaching, discipling, was a main work of Christ, 
and was specially enjoined by him upon his disciples. He de- 
clares that “the object of preaching is the salvation of mankind 
through faith in Jesus Christ and obedience to the divine will ;” 
that “ by preaching the heart, laid waste and deadened by sin, 
must be roused to repentance and faith in Christ.” He quotes 
texts and passages to show how the apostles and their successors 
and the early fathers preached, and how preaching has been 
valued in every Christian community save the Orthodox Church. 
He fortifies his argument by quotations from Gregory Nazianzen, 
Chrysostom and Origen. He exclaims: “ But you say that we 
have the gospels, and that is enough. Is there never then a need 
that the Bible be explained? Did the eunuch minister of Queen 
Candace understand Isaiah until Philip climbed with him into his 
chariot ?” Later on he says, ‘ Religious indifference is the real 
cause why we have no preaching. This chills our zeal, paralyzes 
our will and renders every beneficial action most difficult. It is 
time for us to awake, to realize the responsibility which we have 
before God and the people; we, who are indifferent concerning 
a matter which vitally concerns our worship, our faith and our 
Orthodox community.” In these words he seeks to encourage the 
diffident, who distrust their own powers: ‘* We deceive ourselves 
if we believe the words pronounced by us in the church are 
wholly our production, or if we are ambitious to render them as 
finished as possible, and so attract the applause of the listeners. 
If we examine rightly, we shall do nothing else in preaching than 
repeat or interpret according to our power the words of Jesus 
Christ and of the apostles and prophets. . . . In this lies all 
the value of our sermons, according as they faithfully express the 
true meaning of the Holy Scriptures, and not in any natural elo- 
quence or adornment of art. Eloquence is a divine gift bestowed 
on few. An elaborate style is often the result of overweening 
ambition, and can deceive the preacher and cause evil instead of 
good.” The introduction closes in these words: “ Therefore it is 
our duty to strive always to be useful, making our sermons as 
clear and distinct as in us lies, each one of us ambitious only, ac- 
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cording as he has received the gift, to minister the same to one 
another as a good steward of the manifold grace of God.” 

In all these opening pages there is not a sentiment or a word 
to which the most rigid Protestant doctrinarian can take excep- 
tion. They are simple, practical, evangelical, scriptural, Christian 
throughout. It is easy to mention more than one treatise on 
preaching by American trinitarian professors of homiletics, which 
is composed,on a lower plane and appeals to lower chords in 
human nature than does this unpretentious, heartfelt expression 
of the Oriental divine. This introduction is built, as Saint Paul 
declared his own preaching to the Corinthians to be, on no per- 
suasive words of human wisdom, but only upon the foundation of 
the Apostles and Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone. 

The main body of the book, comprising 616 large octavo pages, 
contains fifty-four discourses. Of these, twenty-nine are entitled 
Adyot or sermons, while twenty-five bear the humbler name of 
homilies or “OjAia.. The sermons and the homilies alike were de- 
livered extemporaneously after careful preparation, but the latter 
are less labored in structure and are not so long. The English 
word “ homily,” as employed in the Anglican Church, indicates a 
plain sermon, usually written out and contained in a volume with 
others of the same nature, to be made subsequent use of by such 
clergymen as are either too ignorant or too indolent to prepare 
anything themselves. The Greek word 6muA‘a corresponds more 
nearly to our word “ exhortation,” or “remarks.” In the book 
each homily occupies only from three to nine pages. The sermons 
vary from ten to seventeen pages each. Greek being a more 
fluent, rapidly spoken language than English or French, these 
discourses would require a shorter time for delivery than would 
the same translated. Hence the utterance of the longest would 
demand no more than about thirty minutes, which doubtless is, or 
ought to be, sufficient for any sermon in any tongue. The short- 
est of the homilies would require but six or seven minutes. I 
shall use the word sermon indiscriminately in discussing both 
classes of discourse. 

They were pronounced in various places and at different times, 
the first in 1849 and the last in 1872. The time and place, when 
and where each was spoken, are indicated in a footnote at the 
bottom of the page. Thus we have in this volume what may be 
called a personal spiritual history, covering twenty-three years. 
Almost with anxiety one traces the unfolding of individual soul- 
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development to be revealed on these pages. We follow the career 
of the agitated youth, who speaks first in his Master’s name in the 
lowly Church of Djubali, then in the Monastery of Saint Savvas 
in Alexandria and the Church of Saint Nicolas in Cairo, next in 
the statelier edifice of Saint Constantine in Pera and the brown 
arched Panaghia of Galata, until he stands in the patriarchal 
Church of Saint George, and has for an auditor the Patriarch 
himself. The fiery soul, inspiring his first sermon qn “ Hope in 
God,” must necessarily be subdued and chastened, as imagination 
grows calmer with the lapse of time. But will the youth betray 
his high ideals, forget his noble mission, lower his exalted aims, 
become an ecclesiastical courtier, a mere mouthpiece of rounded 
truisms at the last? Is that prayer which bursts from his lips, as, 
embarrassed and confused, he falters in his first sermon and turns 
to God for help, to be instinct in his later efforts, and to bring 
down a blessed answer of strength and peace? —“ Lord Jesus 
Christ, O God, my God, my hope from my mother’s breast, 
strengthen me this hour. Give unto me utterance in the opening 
of my mouth that I may be able to present unto this people, as- 
sembled beneath this holy roof in the hope of spiritual benefit, 
the immense value and blessedness of faith in Thee, Thou Lover 
of mankind, to the glory of Thy all-holy and reverend name.” 

Fifty-one of these sermons are upon texts from the Bible. The 
remaining three—the twelfth, against religious indifference ; 
the fourteenth, upon the duties of the Orthodox Christian ; the 
twenty-fifth, upon firmness in the Christian faith — are without 
text. This custom of sometimes omitting the text is in keeping 
with the early usage of Christianity. Chrysostom and Augustine, 
following the example of the apostles, dispensed with formal texts 
in the majority of their discourses. 

The Orthodox Church has always distinguished between the 
Old Testament and the New. Moreover she has always paid 
greater honor to the Gospels than to the Acts, the Epistles and 
the Apocalypse. So it is not strange that fifty of these texts are 
from the New Testament, and but one — that upon “ Comfort,” 
or the special providence of God as seen in the church militant — 
from the Old Testament, from the prophecy of Isaiah. Thirty- 
eight of the fifty — all but twelve — are from the gospels. Seven- 
teen are from Saint Luke and fifteen from Saint Mark, while only 
four are from Saint Matthew and but two from Saint John. In 
his favorite gospels the preacher has also his favorite chapters. 
The second chapter of Saint Mark furnishes five texts; the eighth 
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of Mark, four ; the tenth of Mark, three ; the tenth of Saint Luke, 
four; the twelfth, three. 

This marked limitation to so narrow a range might seem to in- 
dicate that the bishop’s study of the Bible was circumscribed by 
a few familiar chapters from his best loved evangelists. Such an 
opinion disappears on perusal of his discourses. A wealth of 
biblical verse, entire or fragmentary, as citation, illustration or 
form of expression, is inwoven like a constant mosaic throughout, 
and is drawn from no one part of the Scriptures more than from 
any other. A marvelous personal acquaintance with the Bible, 
an acquaintance both intellectual and spiritual, to satisfy the hun- 
ger of the mind and the soul, is manifest all through these pages. 

It is fitting to remark here that the preacher is true to the prin- 
ciple which he lays down in his Introduction. The Bible and the 
Bible alone is the source and sum of his authority. He makes 
scant reference to the fathers or the councils. At most, he some- 
times fortifies his own exegesis of a passage by the statement that 
a father or a council gave to it the same interpretation as himself. 
Therein he is true to the traditional faith of the Orthodox Church, 
which has never put forth for herself the impious claim of infal- 
libility. This assumption she has left to the Church of Rome and 
the Synod of Dort. She declares that the seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils were indeed infallible, but were so, not through any inability 
to err or holiness in themselves, but through the constant presence 
of the Spirit. The test and proof of their infallibility is that all 
their decisions were established upon, and may be proved by, the 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures. The Protestant does not come 
to the same conclusion as to the conformity of either the acts or 
the decisions of those Councils to the word of God; but the test 
the Protestant or the Orthodox would apply to judge of their in- 
fallibility is the same. 

The main characteristic of these sermons is their eminently 
practical tone. To merely confess some truth or to thrill with 
some strong emotion does not seem to Bishop Glykas enough. In 
all his preaching he hammers at the will. It is that which he 
seeks to move. As long as that is unaffected, he judges that 
nothing is done. A result wrought out in action, in modification 
of a man’s conduct, life, heart, character, is what he seeks. Ap- 
parently he has grown heartsick at spiritual deadness, torpid love, 
and paralyzed effort, and his soul thirsts for something living and 
progressive in his flock. As he meets his congregation Sunday 
after Sunday, he realizes that they know every truth he utters ; 
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but he counts his hearers unhappy and shut off from God because 
they will not act in accordance with what they know. 

The discourses may be divided according to their subjects into 
six classes: occasional, exegetical, doctrinal, ethical, practical and 
ecclesiastical. The ethical and doctrinal trench upon each other, 
more however in their subject than in their treatment. While 
all are practical to a marked degree, some are distinctively so in 
topic. The occasional are three, each called forth by an impor- 
tant event: the sudden death of a prominent philanthropist, the 
cessation of the cholera in 1855, and the Bulgarian schism. Only 
two are exegetical: upon the words of our Saviour, “I thirst,” 
and upon the parable of the rich man and Lazarus. The doc- 
trinal are seven: on hell or punishment, the small number of the 
elect, the future judgment, the power of the word of the cross, 
the special providence of God, and the mystery of the divine com- 
munion (two). The ethical are eight: on hope in God, love due 
to God, remission of sins, the powerlessness of man to save him- 
self and the power of God to save him, confession, the need of 
real regeneration, the sufferings of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
the reverence due to the Church. The practical number twenty- 
seven. The subjects are: the use of time, ostentation, evangeli- 
cal preaching, good works, dangers of wealth and duties of the 
rich, repentance, relation of faith to good works, covetousness 
(three sermons), indifference in religion (three), self-denial (two), 
effectual marks of the true Christian and the true Church, habit- 
ual sins, beneficence, marks of saving faith, social duties, man- 
pleasing, the duty of peace with our fellows, forgiveness of our 
neighbor’s faults, selfishness, forbearance toward one another, and 
fidelity to the faith. The seven remaining discourses may be de- 
nominated ecclesiastical, or national, or Orthodox, since they have 
special reference to the hearers’ relations as members of the Ortho- 
dox Church. They are upon the duties of the Orthodox Chris- 
tian, the proper observance of the Church feasts, the present con- 
dition of the Orthodox Church, the holy feasts and offices of the 
Orthodox Church, the Orthodox Church, and the Orthodox faith 
(two). 

That so many sermons should have the Church of the speaker 
and of his hearers as their central thought may appear dispropor- 
tionate and strange. The intense devotion of the Greek to his 
fathers’ Church seems sometimes almost superstitious and unchris- 
tian. It is difficult for an Occidental, for an American above all, 
to appreciate what the national Church has been and must be to 
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the tormented subject-peoples of the East. To each rayah race 
its church has been the palladium, not of its liberty, but of its 
very existence and life. It has prevented its absorption by its 
conquerors, has bound the people together in all the afflictions of 
their common servitude, has preserved their language from de- 
struction and oblivion, and has made them realize throughout 
the woe and ignominy of their subjection that they still possessed 
a priceless treasure which the iron of conquest could not reach. 
Above all, has this been true of the Greeks. Strangers in a land 
where their ancestors had dwelt for over two thousand years, sub- 
jects where they once were masters, nursing ever a proud, undying 
claim to the soil and the waters under their feet, —a claim vindi- 
cated by preceding history, by ethnical justice, and by their inborn 
superiority to all the other races of the Ottoman Empire, — their 
church, once partner of their glories and now sole solace of their 
distress, was to the despised, down-trodden Greek bondsmen what 
the ark of the Shekinah was to Samuel and Saul and the Hebrew 
race. 

The manner of the author's treatment of these various themes 
is faithfully indicated in his Introduction. It is his untiring 
effort to make his subject prominent and distinct. He forgets 
himself. He apparently seeks neither applause, popularity nor 
fame. All his energies are concentrated on the single purpose of 
forcing his auditors to see and feel and act what he says. Turgid 
rhetoric, blending of harmonious words in sounds of music and 
gorgeous flights of fancy are not characteristic of his style. Some 
of his passages are nevertheless eloquent and beautiful with an 
eloquence and beauty he does not seek. In the following words 
he sums up the victory of the Christian hope. The passage suf- 
fers in translation, and one must not forget that much of the glow 
and fire is lost in passing into our colder English from the’ burn- 
ing Greek. 

“Yea, brethren, in Him hoped the children in Babylon and 
were saved from the boiling furnace of fire; in Him, too, Daniel 
hoped and sealed fast the lions’ mouths; in Him the patriarchs 
hoped and inherited an immortal name ; in Him the prophets hoped 
and achieved their illustrious deeds; in Him the apostles hoped, 
and through His word alone subjected the world and its king- 
doms to Christ, and with the light of the knowledge of God 
illumined the nations; in Him the triumphant martyrs hoped and, 
having won the battle against Satan and human tyrants, were 
crowned at last. In Him hoped all before the law and under the 
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law and after the law, and were saved. Who up to the present 
hour has trusted in God and been put to shame! Who in faith 
has asked anything from Him and asked in vain! Who has 
sought aid from Him and not obtained it! Who has knocked 
at the door of His divine mercy and that door has not been 
opened!” 

In the Bishop’s discussion of the presence of Christ occurs the 
following passage, which is a fair example of many kindred illus- 
trations in other portions of this book: “Julius Cesar, during a 
wild winter storm, without being recognized, once entered a bark 
that he might cross to his army on the other side. The wind was 
contrary and strong. The bark seemed too weak to withstand the 
fury of the waves. The captain considered the passage utterly 
impossible, and ordered the sailors to return. As soon as Cesar 
understood his purpose, he sprang up, grasped the terror-stricken 
captain by the hand, and cried, ‘Come, my hero, be brave, be 
afraid of nothing. You bear with you Cesar and his fortunes.’ 
Forthwith the sailors forgot the peril, banished doubt and fear, 
and pushed eagerly forward into the storm. Ah, Christian, not 
Julius Cesar, who despite all his power and renown was only a 
mortal, whose days were as grass and whose glory was as the 
flower of the grass, but our Lord Jesus Christ sails with us this 
tempestuous sea of life. Verily he himself says, ‘I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.’ . . . Be not disturbed nor 
be troubled if sometimes, trying your faith, he permits blasts of 
temptation to change to winter your terrestrial day, if he himself 
appears asleep as once in the bark on Galilee. It is enough that 
you fix your hopes on him. It is enough that you arouse him by 
your prayers and tears. It is enough that you yourselves cry, as 
did the apostles, with faith, ‘ Lord Jesus ;’ and immediately he will 
rebuke the winds and the sea, and there will be for you a great 
calm.” 

Gems of thought shine out upon us from these pages, scattered 
here and there. I will quote but one, which lies nearest to my 
hand: ‘“ Hope is not one of those earthbound and ephemeral 
plants, which exist on the surface of the soil, and upon it wither 
and cast their leaves. It is a heavenly tree, rooted in the heart 
of the believer, stretching towards heaven its flower-crowned 
branches, and reaching even to the throne of God, whence it re- 
ceives as its vital air the assurance of things hoped for.” 

The theology or doctrines and the philosophy of this book will 
have more importance in our eyes than its rhetoric or style. The 
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philosophy of the author, like that of the Orthodox Church, is 
purely utilitarian. Taking in their most literal, most material 
significance, the words of Paul to Timothy, “ Faithful is the say- 
ing and worthy of all acceptation that Jesus Christ came into the 
world to save sinners,” and likewise many other kindred passages, 
he regards as the one object of a man’s existence the salvation of 
his soul. He believes that the one mission of the Saviour was to 
ransom men, not so much from sin as from hell. He believes 
that Christ gave to humanity a spotless, perfect example, not 
simply because it was his exalted nature so to live, not simply be- 
cause such a life was beautiful in itself, but because by perfect con- 
formity to such an example a man may be sure of heaven. Here 
comes in the great difficulty, however. Man’s nature is fallen 
and depraved. Try his very best, he will come short of meriting 
heaven by works. Perfection is far above him. All he can 
strive for is to be as good as possible, as good as his nature and 
circumstances permit. “ As far as possible,” “ According to his 
ability,” are phrases constantly repeated. But by having a per- 
fect model before him, man will approach more nearly to perfec- 
tion than he could in any other way. The desired, perfected 
goodness is not sought for itself so much, but primarily as a means 
to an end, “ for the sake of winning heaven and of escaping hell.” 
A sinless being needs no Saviour. The perfect steps of a perfect 
life will carry man exactly to the door of heaven. This perfect 
life, however, is unattainable. Man of his own efforts never can 
get in. So repentance, acceptance of Christ as a Saviour, the 
operation of the Holy Spirit, are all necessary to the end. Inas- 
much as his good works are all of them imperfect as well as of 
insufficient number, they will not count in the scale. Yet, “as 
far as possible,” they are absolutely necessary. Through Christ 
and in Christ are the only hope and means of salvation, but the 
prior repentance, the acceptance of Christ, the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, are demonstrated and must be demonstrated in 
the convert’s better, purer, holier life. If his life is not better, 
purer, holier, it is evident that the man has not repented, that 
Christ is not accepted, that the Holy Spirit has not worked. By 
their fruits ye shall know them. The axe is laid at the root of 
the tree. Existing fruit does not of itself save the tree, but shows 
that there is reason why it should not be cut down. So holiness, 
obedience to the divine will, integrity, honesty, every virtue, 
though desirable in themselves indeed, are inculeated for a greater 
purpose. They do not unlock the door, but they are proofs that 
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he who has them is entitled to go in. ‘ Without holiness no man 
shall see the Lord.” Because holiness is an accessory and aid, a 
condition of blessedness hereafter, let a man be holy. 

The name and the picture of Plato have a place in the narthex 
of many an Orthodox church, but the philosophy of Plato has 
always been wanting from its creed. It is Aristotle who is the 
true Greek. It is he whose philosophy and whose spirit survive 
through the lands where he roamed with Alexander; it is he 
whom the modern Greek reveres. The cidapovia of Aristotle 
commends itself still to the Oriental world, which has abandoned 
to Rome and Germany the idéo of his great master. 

The Protestant will find here more points of theological union 
than of difference. In the words of Bishop Glykas, “ The foun- 
dation stone is Jesus Christ and faith in Jesus Christ.” Christ 
and repentance, repentance and Christ,— such is the keynote 
throughout these discourses. There is no assumption or intima- 
tion in his words that mere connection with the Orthodox Church 
or acceptance of any creed, however perfect, can save any man’s 
soul. He says, “ Let us not forget, beloved, that in order to have 
our faith pure and sure it must of .necessity be accompanied by 
love of God, by sincere obedience to His commands, by perfect 
conformity to all His precepts. Otherwise our faith will be folly 
and presumption, utterly empty and vain.” Again he says, “ Good 
works are the fruit, the manifestation of faith. Where faith is 
wanting or where it is cold and small, as apparently the faith of 
many of us has become to-day, how from such faith can noble and 
truly Christian works be produced ?” 

There is in this book almost no reference to prayers to saints, 
or intercession of the Holy Virgin, or reverence of pictures, or 
making the sign of the cross. There is scant adherence to the 
dusty dicta of dead councils. The bishop seemingly makes an 
effort not to refer to the fathers, although he does quote from 
them in his introduction. Yet it is natural to every preacher to 
cite the chief exponents of his church. Glykas, having declared 
that all authority must be sought in the words of Christ and of 
his disciples in either Testament, takes only from inspired lips a 
“Thus saith the Lord.” Could one forget the Greek text, which 
looks out upon him from the printed page; could he banish from 
his mind the black-robed form which penned the words, associated 
as it is with unshorn beard and braided hair and priestly cap, he 
might sometimes dream he was back in the church of his child- 
hood, listening again to the hallowed accents of the saintly pastor 
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of his youth. But, as the reader turns the page, the illusion can- 
not last. Glykas belongs to the Eastern Orthodox Church, heart 
and soul, and is doubtless farther removed from Protestantism 
because of the very fact that he seems to resemble Protestants so 
much. 

The two sacraments of our simpler faith, baptism and the Lord’s 
supper, are in the bishop’s eyes multiplied to seven, — baptism, 
confirmation, marriage, holy orders, the eucharist, confession, and 
extreme unction. The communion, a sacred symbol in our rever- 
ent vision, becomes in his a constantly repeated, efficacious means 
of grace. To us the bread and wine are consecrated reminders of 
that first, last supper in Jerusalem. To him, standing between 
Luther and the Pope, those sacred elements tabernacle the. real 
though spiritual presence of his crucified Lord. More rigid than 
the Romanist, he insists on the strict observance of the four annual 
fasts as well as the two fast days of each week. While he has 
much to say of penitence, on penance he is silent; but he earnestly 
enjoins confession. Nor is baptism to him a mere outward sign. 
Upon every baptized one the Holy Ghost descends, as upon Christ 
in Jordan, and the baptized soul is born again. Whether that 
life begun shall grow and fructify depends upon the man himself. 
It is possible for him to tear up the seed just sprouting in his 
soul, 

I have no wish to measure the gulf which separates the good 
bishop from us. Our common faith in our common Saviour would 
bridge it over, were it wider than it is. ‘ When I was out in 
the fog on one of our mountains,” says a large-souled Scottish 
preacher, “I saw, moving in the mist, an immense and frightful 
creature which I took to be a monster. As it came nearer, I saw 
it was a man disfigured in the fog; but, when he reached my side, 
and I looked into his face, and heard him speak, I found it was 
my brother.” So, as we peruse these sermons, alien and strange 
to us as the Oriental prelate seems, we may look forward to the 
day, when, freed from the mists of error, of earth and time, we 
shall realize, with still clearer vision, that even in our earthly life 
we were brothers after all! 

I feel constrained to make one more remark before I close. 
Shall one advocate the sending of missionaries to a church which 
produces a man like Bishop Glykas? The fact that it has pro- 
duced a man like him, and that it is capable of producing others, 
is an argument wherefore missionaries should be sent. The Ortho- 
dox Theological Seminary in Constantinople was founded in 1845 
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by Patriarch Germanos III., in order that a priesthood might be 
trained within it learned enough and pious enough to bear com- 
parison with the Protestant missionaries of the West. Already 
have gone out from its walls over five hundred educated priests. 
Among its earlier graduates was Nikephoros Glykas. The good, 
which has already flowed from that seminary, is enough to repay 
a hundredfold all the money which has been lavished, and all the 
tears and labors which have been spent in the mission to the 
Greeks. The ways of God are wonderful in our eyes. Si Ste- 
phanus non orasset, ecclesia non Paulum habuisset. If the mis- 
sionaries had not come, the seminary might be unfounded still, 
and Glykas might have done no more for his people than some 
droning parish priest, with no thought beyond the dull chanting 
of matins and vespers. 

The stimulus of attack and competition renders men like Gly- 
kas welcome to their community. It makes their preaching more 
acceptable than it might be otherwise. If the reform must come, 
they would rather that it should come from themselves. In time 
the Eastern Orthodox Church will rouse itself like unshorn Sam- 
son from the cords of custom and formalism which bind it now. 
The awakening influence of the missionary is feebly set forth in 
the few who attend his religious services or the small numbers in 
his schools. Every foreign missionary to the communicants of 
that church, working patiently and to a superficial eye vainly on 
the outside, is a guarantee and pledge that the reformation, which 
Kyril Loukaris was not strong enough to accomplish, shall roll on 
triumphantly within. As with the dead bones of the prophet’s 
vision, there will stand at last upon their feet an exceeding great 
army, who but for the missionary’s prophesying would be dead 
bones still. 
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JAINISM AND ITS FOUNDER. 


Onz of the seven wonders of India, a visit to which should be 
included in the itinerary of every complete and well-planned tour 
in that most interesting of lands, is the stately series of temples 
and shrines that adorn Mount Abu in Rajputana. The magni- 
ficence and costliness of these ancient religious edifices testify to 
the existence of a people and a faith that must once have played 
a most important part in Hindu life. The traveler is naturally 
prompted to ask, Who were they? And what was the character 
of the faith that prompted the erection of these striking monu- 
ments? A little inquiry brings out the fact that there are still 
from five hundred thousand to a million of these Jainas, as they 
are called, in the south and west of India, and that those in the 
great commercial centres are so enterprising that it is said half 
the mercantile wealth of the country passes through their hands. 
In the seventh century, the time of Hiouen-Tsiang, the Jainas 
were the dominant sect in the Dekkan. At an earlier period still, 
as is shown by the archeological discoveries about the ancient 
city of Mathura, the Jainas were a sect as rich and flourishing as 
the Buddhists. King Asoka, who became later the famous patron 
of Buddhism, seems to have been a Jaina in the earlier part of his 
reign. In the Ain-i-Akbari, or Chronicles of Akbar, the accom- 
plished minister of that sovereign, Abil-Fazl, has retained in his 
notice of the kingdom of Kashmir the statement that Akbar first 
introduced Jainism into that kingdom, a fact confirmed in the - 
Brahmanical chronicles of the Raja Tarangini.! 

According to the native Jaina tradition and documents, their 
faith had continuously flourished from the death of its founder, 
Mahavira, in 527 B.c., down to the present. But to the first Eu- 
ropean scholars who gained more or less familiarity with their 
religion and its reputed founder these claims seemed unsubstan- 
tial. At the first glance there appeared so many startling resem- 
blances both between the Jaina religion and that of the Buddhists, 
and, what was more significant still, such strange likenesses be- 
tween the life of the reputed founder of Jainism, Vardhamina, 
called the Mahavira, and the career of Gautama Sikya-muni, that 
the whole account seemed little more than a distorted echo of the 
famous story of the Buddha and his path of salvation. 

Both religions are essentially monastic orders, founded by 


1 See The Early Faith of Asoka, by Edward Thomas. 
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princes of the Kshatriya caste. These two king’s sons, Gautama 
and Vardhamina, were both said to have been supernaturally be- 
gotten: they renounced their high state ; they led an ascetic life ; 
they lived and died within a few years of each other; and certain 
persons, such as King Bimbisara and the rival prophet and oppo- 
nent Gosila, play a similar role in both narratives. Mahiivira’s 
wife was named Yasoda, and Gautama’s was called Yasodhara. 
Both sects gave the same titles to their leaders; and though the 
Buddhists use more often for their head the titles of Buddha and 
Tathagata, yet occasionally they call him the Jina (conqueror) 
or Mahivira (i. e., the great hero). With the Jainas, it is just 
the reverse, their prophet, Vardhamina, being usually called Jina, 
or Mahivira, but occasionally entitled the Buddha, “the enlight- 
ened one.” 

Both sects give divine honors to their prophets, and erect 
statues to them in their temples. Both divide the history of 
the world into epochs of time so enormous as to make the ima- 
gination reel; and in both it was believed that a long series of 
prophets had preceded the historic founder, the Jainas enumerat- 
ing twenty-four Tirthakaras before Mahivira, and the Buddhists 
paralleling the claim, and a little more, in their accounts of the 
twenty-five Buddhas before Gautama appeared. Finally, both 
sects have a most superstitious respect for every humblest crea- 
ture that possesses a semblance of life; and the five vows of the 
Jaina ascetics, promising not to destroy life, not to lie, not to take 
that which is not given, not to have any sexual intercourse, nor 
- call anything one’s own, are almost exactly paralleled in the five 
cardinal sins and virtues of the Buddhist monastic code. The end 
to be attained by these strict self-denials is, with the Jainas as 
with the Buddhists, the enlightenment that shall give deliverance 
from reincarnation, and procure entrance into Nirvana. 

With such conspicuous and singular coincidences obtruding 
themselves upon the scholar’s view, it is no wonder that the earlier 
investigators, such as Wilson, Lassen and Weber, should have 
set Jainism down as simply a heretical sect that had split off 
from Buddhism, and should have regarded its reputed founder, 
and the whole Jaina legend, as but a refracted image derived 
from the great Sakya-muni and his epoch-making work. The able 
French Orientalist, A. Barth, in his “ Religions of India,” pub- 
lished in 1891, still maintains this view. 

The recent investigations, however, of such eminent Oriental- 
ists as Hermann Jacobi and Biihler fully vindicate Jainism from 
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the charge of having thus plagiarized from Buddhism. Not only 
is the independent character of Jainism made plain; it has also 
been given a high historical place and interest as an early rival, 
and even predecessor, of Buddhism. Mahavira seems to have 
been to Sikya-muni what John the Baptist was to Jesus, — a fore- 
runner who helped to make the way straight and easy for his 
great successor ; and, as every biographer of Jesus deems it im- 
portant to learn and set forth all he can of the life of the prophet 
whose voice was that of one crying in a wilderness, so it is equally 
valuable to a full understanding of Buddhism, and the conditions 
out of which it arose, to learn what we can of Mahavira and the 
faith that for a time kept so well abreast of Buddhism in the 
popular favor. 

It must be acknowledged that the person of Mahavira, like 
those of all other Oriental founders of religion, has been embel- 
lished, or rather beclouded, with most extraordinary and incredi- 
ble traditions. His birth is miraculous and divinely announced, 
and attended with the rejoicings of the heavenly gods. One of 
the most curious of these marvels is that told with such high-flown 
rhetoric in the Kalpa Sutra, narrating the transfer of the embryo 
of Mahavira from the womb of Devinanda of the Brahman caste 
to the womb of Trisalé of the warrior caste. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these tasteless embellishments of his history, enough is 
known to settle the outlines of his life as a historical personage, 
and to redeem him from the charge of being merely a fictitious 
character, invented later by a heretical branch which aspired to 
have a founder of its own. By combining the testimony of the 
two rival sects of the Jainas, the Svetambaras and the Digam- 
baras, and by the aid of the unconscious corroboration which early 
Buddhist records supply, the following outline of his career has 
been disengaged. 

Mabavira’s family name was Jnitriputra, and his personal 
name Vardhamina. He was born at Kundagrama, a suburb of 
Vaisali, the capital of Videha. His father, Siddhartha, is de- 
picted usually in Jaina scriptures as a powerful monarch living 
in royal state; yet the incidental details they give make it prob- 
able that he was only, as Oldenberg has shown was the case with 
Buddha’s father, a baron, or large landowner. Whether his sta- 
tion in the feudal aristocracy of his country placed him at its 
head, or merely in a subordinate position, it was enough to give 
him powerful connections, and a political influence that contrib- 
uted much to the success of his religious movement. 
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Mahivira seems to have lived throughout his early manhood 
in the house of his parents. He took a wife by the name of Ya- 
soda, and had at least one child, Anogga. When nearly thirty he 
entered on that religious life which in India at that time offered 
to the younger sons of noble houses a career of distinction. He 
became an ascetic, and for twelve years practiced the most ex- 
treme austerities. After the first year he went about naked, 
wandering from village to village, begging his food and lodging, 
absorbed in meditation on his Self, enduring with undisturbed 
equanimity all calamities arising from men, animals or divine 
powers, till, at the end of this period, when outside the town 
Grimbhikigrima, he reached the full, unobstructed, infinite and 
supreme knowledge and intuition called Kévala. From this time 
on, he was recognized by his disciples as omniscient, and received 
the titles of Tirthakara, the prophet ; Jina, the conqueror; and 
Mahivira, the great hero. The last thirty years of his life he 
devoted to teaching his religious ideas and organizing his monas- 
tie order; the oldest name for its members was Nirgranthas, 
those “free from bonds,” or the Niganthas, to use the dialect 
form of the word as it appears in the writings of their rivals, the 
Buddhists. 

Mahivira’s main field of work was in Videha, Magadha and 
Anga, among whose rulers he found influential patrons. His 
chief competitors and opponents in these tours of propagandism 
were Gautama, the famous Buddha (between whose followers and 
those of the Jina there were many sharp debates) and Gosala, an 
almost equally prominent reformer of that time, and opponent of 
the Buddha, but one whose movement failed in making that per- 
manent impression on Hindu life which Gautama and Mahavira 
succeeded in effecting. By his diligent travels and persuasive 
expounding of his religious system, Mahavira organized, as his 
historians claimed, a community of nearly 200,000 members, in- 
cluding monks, nuns and laymen. 

At the age of seventy-two, in the town of Pipa, as Mahavira 
was sitting by himself reciting the fifty-five lectures which detail 
the results of Karman, he quitted the world, “ cut asunder the ties 
of birth, old age and death,” and became, to use the phraseology 
of the Kalpa Sitra, “a Buddha, a Mukta, a maker of the end 
to all misery, finally liberated and freed from all pains.” For 
many of the particulars of his life we are shut up to the state- 
ments of Jaina writers ; but we have also, for a considerable part 
of it, the testimony of Buddhists, in whose writings he appears 
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_ under the name of Nattaputta (the dialectic variant of Jniatri- 
putra) as the head of the rival sect of the Niganthas. The Bud- 
dhist Pitakas mention the locality of Vaisili (his birthplace) as 
that where Mahfvira’s followers abound, and the town Papa as 
the scene of his death; and the tenets they ascribe to the Nigan- 
thas —the belief in soul, and that even water is inhabited by 
souls — are in perfect accordance with the Jaina creed. 

Against the suspicious similarities between the history of 
Buddha and that of Mahivira that have been quoted, a far larger 
and more significant list of differences may be adduced. Not 
only were the places where the two reformers were born and died 
different ; the length of their lives, and the names of their dis- 
ciples, are dissimilar. Buddha’s mother died in his youth, and he 
became an ascetic during the life of his father and against his will. 
With Mahavira these details were exactly opposite. Buddha led 
a life of austerity for six years, and then abandoned penances as 
useless for gaining enlightenment ; Mahavira practiced them for 
twelve years and maintained their necessity for obtaining libera- 
tion, persevering in them even after having attained the omni- 
science of a Kévalin. In the face of such radical differences in the 
two biographies, it is idle to essay to reduce the prophet of the 
Jainas to a mere replica, more or less distorted, of Sakya-muni. 

A study of the doctrines of the Jainas and a comparison of 
them with those of the Buddhists, confirms this independent char- 
acter of their religion. The basis of their doctrinal system, like 
that of every other Hindu sect, was of course the belief in Kar- 
man and reincarnation, — whatever one does to another living 
being will be done to him; whatever slightest misconduct one 
indulges in will bring its retribution in the future life. The 
torments in these hells, into which those fall who destroy life, 
commit impurities or lead a self-indulgent career, are depicted in 
the most lurid colors. Some of the victims are cut with razors 
and pierced with darts, or stewed like fishes in iron cauldrons ; 
some are skinned and clawed by sharp-beaked birds, their skulls 
crushed by clubs ; others are driven over red-hot ground, or de- 
voured by jackals; others, again, are roasted in furnaces, and, 
when they are thirsty, made to drink molten lead and copper. 
For immense periods these tortures are maintained, and the poor 
sufferer is remorselessly driven on from fierce to fiercer ago- 
nies. But if, by his excellent conduct on earth, the Karman ac- 
quired by a man is of the good kind, his soul ascends to one of the 


heavens, — becomes for a time a divine being, and after having 
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enjoyed for a due period his reward, such as endless story-telling, 
dramatic plays, singing and music, he descends to earth for a new 
probation. If, through eight successive reincarnations, he keeps 
himself pure from defilement, he may at last obtain release from 
the body. The perfected souls ascend to the heavenly Ishatprag- 
bhara, a place 4,500,000 Yoganas in diameter, resembling in form 
an open umbrella, a pure, blessed place, white like a conch-shell 
and Kunda flowers. There, at the top of the world, the perfected 
souls, rid of all transmigration, without visible form and consist- 
ing completely of Life, remain forever in incomparable blessed- 
ness and perfection. 

The only gods the Jainas recognize are those who through such 
successive spotless reincarnations have raised themselves from 
human infirmity to omniscience and perfection. There is no be- 
ing, they declare, who was perfect from the beginning; there is 
no divine creator or Divine Soul to the universe as a whole. A 
monk or a nun should not say, The god of the sky is the god 
who begins to rain, or ceases to rain; but he should speak imper- 
sonally of the air, or the cloud that has rained. 

Individual lives are produced in the body as fire in wood or 
butter in milk. Soul is imperceptible by sense, incorporeal and 
eternal. The fetter of the soul and the cause of earthly exist- 
ence is its bad qualities. While the Jainas maintain, in opposi- 
tion to the Buddhists, the reality and continuance of the Atman, 
or conscious Self, they hold that every Atman is limited in power 
and extent. But the countless number of souls make up for their 
circumscribed nature, every part of the world or material organ- 
ism beiug animated by its own individual spirit. Man has, beside 
the body that goes back to dust, four souls, or spiritual organisms, 
more or less subtle, — first, karmana, the receptacle of karman, in 
which one suffers pain or pleasure ; second, taighasa, composed of 
fire-particles, effecting digestion ; third, @hdraka, or astral body, 
with which a seer goes to distant places; fourth, vaikriya, the 
subtlest body of all, which can be changed at will. (*“‘ Siitra kri- 
tanga,” Book II., lecture 5.) 

Gautama and the early Buddhists would not commit themselves 
on the point whether the perfected one who entered Nirvana re- 
tained his personal existence or not. The Jainas, on the contrary, 
drew the most graphic pictures of their eternal life and abode, 
received, as they claimed, from the revelations of the Kévalins 
who have become omniscient. The Buddhists considered belief 
in souls as a heresy, holding that only the Karma, or spiritual 
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desert, continued after death, not the individual soul. The Jainas, 
as we have said, found souls everywhere, not merely in human 
beings and animals, but also in plants, seeds: and a great part of 
the world usually regarded as mere inorganic matter. Water 
is full of water-Beings, fire of fire-beings and wind of wind- 
lives ; and the ceaseless care of a faithful Jaina was to avoid the 
destruction of these living things, which are found all about us. 
He who caused any sufferings to these creatures that swarm in 
earth, air and water would have to suffer similar pains in hell. 
The absence of intentional cruelty, by which the Buddhists justi- 
fied their neglect of those minute and ceaseless precautions against 
taking insect life which characterized the zealous Jaina, was held 
by the followers of Mahivira to be no excuse. Men suffer for the 
consequences of their acts, whether intentional or not. He, on 
the contrary, who abstains from married life, the pleasures of the 
table and the gayeties of the world, and punctiliously avoids all 
destruction of life, — insect and vegetable life as carefully as ani- 
mal life, — escapes the torments of hell, summons the gods to his 
aid and gains a magic power which sends confusion and penal 
pains upon his enemies. 

The true road to deliverance depends first on knowledge. This 
is five-fold, — knowledge derived from the sacred books; per- 
ception ; supernatural knowledge; knowledge of the thoughts of 
other people, and, lastly, Kévala, unlimited knowledge. Through 
this one learns the six Realities, — right, wrong, space, time, 
matter and souls. The second great step is faith ; the third, per- 
fect conduct; the fourth, austerities, by which one gains purity 
and destroys the Karman. By these means the ascetic destroys 
the twenty-eight kinds of Karman productive of delusion ; then 
the five kinds of obstruction to right knowledge; the nine ob- 
structions to right faith ; and, through eight more spiritual victo- 
ries, he gains the absolute knowledge and faith which is supreme 
and faultless, and sees through the whole universe. Thus he be- 
comes an omniscient Kévalin, and, when his life has been spent 
in righteousness, he discontinues to act and enters on the third 
degree of pure meditation. Then he stops the functions of mind, 
speech and body; at last he ceases to breathe; then by pure 
meditation he annihilates the last remnants of Karman, and gets 
rid not only of his body of clay, but also of his three less subtle 
astral or spirit bodies. His pure soul takes the form of a straight 
line, and goes in one moment, without touching anything or taking 
up any space, upward to the highest heaven, and there obtains 
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perfection, deliverance and final beatitude. (Uttaridhyayana, 
lecture 29.) 

Such is the lofty aim of the Jaina devotee. It is no wonder 
that he deems such a glittering prize worthy of the most strenu- 
ous efforts. The strict discipline and renunciation of the world 
among the Buddhists excites the European’s wonder. But the 
self-mortification of the Jaina disciple is still more rigid. Twelve 
years of asceticism are necessary to salvation, and this asceticism 
is of the severest type. Like the austere Puritan of Cromwell’s 
day, the Jaina regarded pleasure as in itself sinful. “ First 
troubles, then pleasures ; first pleasures, then troubles. These are 
the cause of quarrels.” To enjoy the good things of the world, 
it is repeatedly said, is to doom one’s self to hell, and to suffer 
rebirth in some ignoble or wretched form of existence. When a 
Jaina monk or nun hears that there is to be a festival, he must 
keep far away. Social intercourse is a snare. “Giving up all 
gayety, circumspect, restrained, one should lead a religious life. 
Man, thou art thy own friend; why longest thou for a friend 
beyond thyself?” ‘ Let one think ‘I am I,’” i. e., let each look 
out for his individual deliverance from the miseries of transmigra- 
tion. During the four months of the rainy season, the monk 
should keep in one place, but the rest of the year he is to wander 
about begging. One monastic sect, the Svetémbaras, predomi- 
nant in the north and west, were clothed in white. The other, the 
Digambaras, or sky-clothed ones, at first went entirely naked ; 
afterward the entire removal of the clothes was required only at 
meal-time. It is probable that it was these “ sky-attired”’ ascet- 
ics, either clothed only with a waistband or stark naked, as Ma- 
havira and his first followers used to live, who are spoken of by 
the Greek historians of Alexander’s invasion under the name of 
the Gymnosophists. Some of these Jaina ascetics further mor- 
tified their flesh by pulling out the hairs on their bodies, a custom 
from which was derived the derisive name given to the whole 
sect by their opponents, — “ Luficetakesas,” or “ Hair-pluckers.” 

Most minute rules are prescribed concerning the conduct of the 
monks on their begging tours: a monk should eat little, drink 
little, talk little, be indifferent to his own happiness and a sub- 
duer of his senses. On a begging tour he must not accept water 
which has not been strained, or food which has been cooked over 
a fire or kept in earthenware. He should not accept raw fruits or 
berries, or edible roots, or meat or fish, or sugar-cane, or any seeds 
or sprouts of any kind, or liquors, or powdered food containing 
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seeds, or fermented food, or anything given in a wet hand or wet 
bowl. If the food has been specially prepared to give to monks, 
or bought from some one else, or made ready for some festivity, 
or the householder lights a lamp to fetch it, or fetches a ladle to 
take it out, or opens locks to get at it, or if the food has been placed 
among animate things, or more is accepted than the prescribed 
amount, — in any such cases the food is unfit for the monk’s use. 
Or if the monk approaches while the householder is at his meal 
or the cow is being milked, or goes to a house where he knows 
people, or plays with the children, or praises almsgiving, or cures 
the sick, or tells about his own misery or uses any other means 
to stimulate the charity of the householder or make his begging 
easier or more successful, such food becomes unfit for a monk. 
Equally long lists of tabus, that make a dwelling or sleeping 
place unfit for a monk’s use, abound in the monastic rules, so 
minute, numberless and intricate in their conditions that the stu- 
dent is lost in amazement as to how the monkish beggar ever 
finds anything permitted him to use. About the only thing the 
ascetic seems to have been indifferent to in his food was its 
quality ; for it is particularly ordered that, if the food passes the 
ordeal of the forty-six objections and has been received, then he 
must not discriminate between the parts of it that are sweet- 
smelling and those that are bad-smelling, as this would be sinful : 
he must consume everything, whatever its flavor or smell ! 
Looking upon enjoyment of any sort as sinful, and an obstacle 
to deliverance from the circuit of birth and rebirth, as Jainism 
does, one would hardly expect to find womanhood highly honored 
in this faith. In few if any of the religions of the world is 
womanhood so abhorred and despised. The laity are permitted 
to marry, and the less austere of the two monastic sects admit 
women as nuns to the religious life. But the other great mon- 
astic sect, — the Digambaras — shut out woman, and do not re- 
gard it possible for her to obtain salvation and release from the 
odious fate of perpetual reincarnation and misery. The Yoga- 
sastra (II. 87) characterizes women as “the lamps that burn on 
the road that leads to the gate of hell.” An earnest monk should 
not talk with women, or look at them, or listen to their talk or 
singing, or sit on the same seat with them, or stay in a place that 
they frequent. For women, according to the Uttaridhyayana 
Siitra, are “ female demons on whose breasts grow two lumps of 
flesh, who continually change their minds, who entice men and 
then make a sport of them as of slaves.” The Akfrdnga Sfitra 
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in still more bitter words, thus warns the faithful : “ The world is 
greatly troubled by women. People say that women are vessels 
of pleasure. But this leads them to pain, to delusion, to death, 
to hell, to birth as hell-beings or brute beasts.” In the popular 
romances of this strange people, the hero is the pious young man 
who, on his way to his own wedding feast where he is to be united 
to his bride, is smitten with pity and remorse at the great num- 
ber of living creatures that would be killed in the course of the 
splendid wedding festival, and so gives away his jewels, plucks 
out his hair by the roots and enters the order of ascetics. 

This brings to our notice the most fundamental of all duties 
with the Jaina, — abstention from the least destruction of living 
beings, no matter how lowly or infinitesimal. The first of the 
great vows which the Jaina monk takes, and the one foremost 
to him in authority, runs as follows: “I renounce all killing of 
living things, whether subtile or gross, whether movable or im- 
movable. Nor shall I myself kill living beings, nor cause others 
to do it, nor consent to it. As long as I live, I confess and 
blame, repent and exempt myself of these sins in the thrice three- 
fold way, in mind, speech and body.” To kill a gnat or louse is 
as much of a sin to a Jaina as to butcher an elephant. To crush 
a worm is as much of a violation of his vow, and as sure to bring 
on him retributive pains in his next incarnation, as to murder a 
woman. Even seeds and sprouts have their respective souls ; and 
the reason the Jaina must not eat food prepared over a fire, or 
drink water or liquors until strained through a cloth, is the de- 
struction of the fire-beings and water-beings that he might other- 
wise cause. It is from a similar reason that he inspects all his 
food and drink so carefully ; that he declines to light a lamp or 
make a journey in the rainy season ; that he is so particular about 
sitting or walking where he may crush any seeds or sprouts or 
insects, and that the veil and the broom to sweep the ground are 
such essential parts of his outfit. Before he can lie down, he 
must carefully scrutinize the spot ; and, when he is once reclined 
on the ground or couch, he must not drive away the insects that 
torment him. The hero who expects to achieve deliverance 
should lie naked, letting the vermin run over him and bite him 
undisturbed. Patience is the highest good. Injury to the most 
infinitesimal living creature increases karman and the pains of 
retribution in the next incarnation. 

The ideal life for a Jaina monk is to imitate as closely as he 
can that led by the great hero and saint, Mahiivira, and described 
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with such enthusiasm and laudation in the Akaranga Siatra. 
“Giving up his robe, the venerable one was a naked, world-re- 
linquishing, houseless sage. When spoken to or saluted, he gave 
no answer. For more than a couple of years he led a religious 
life, without using cold water; he realized singleness, guarded 
his body, had got intuition and was calm. For thirteen years he 
meditated day and night and was undisturbed in spirit. Prac- 
ticing the sinless abstinence from killing, he did no injurious acts ; 
he consumed nothing that had been prepared for him; he con- 
sumed clean food. Always on his guard, he bore the pains caused 
by grass, cold, fire, flies, gnats, undisturbed. Whether wounded 
or unwounded, he desired not medical treatment. Medicines, 
anointing of the body and bathing, cleansing of the teeth, did not 
behoove him after he had learned the path of deliverance. Some- 
times the Venerable One did not drink for half a month ora 
month. Sometimes he ate only the sixth meal, or the eighth or 
the twelfth. Without ceasing in his reflections, the Venerable 
One wandered about, and killing no creatures he begged for his 
food: moist or dry or cold food, old beans, old pap, or bad grain, 
— whether he did or did not get such food, he was rich in self-con- 
trol. And Mahavira meditated in mental concentration on the 
things above, below, beside ; free from desires, never acting care- 
lessly, restraining his impulses, to attain the purification of his 
soul and final liberation.” 

Such is the ideal of Jaina perfection, the path one must pursue 
to become omniscient, and reach the highest beatitude in the glis- 
tening umbrella-shaped heaven at the top of the universe. The 
layman whose ambition does not fly so high has much easier re- 
quirements. He must vow to obey the Great Teacher, the Vener- 
able Founder, the law of the church and its present head; and he 
must promise not to kill, not to lie, not to steal, not to eommit 
adultery, and to be content with little. He should worship at 
home the image of Mahavira, go to the temple daily, and walk 
round the great image of the Divine Teacher three times, and then 
read one of the sacred books. Further rules of prayer and prac- 
tice guide him through the day. By faithfulness in this humbler 
path, although he cannot expect to become an omniscient Kévalin, 
he may yet escape the tortures of the hells, enjoy one of the lower 
heavens for a while, and, when compelled to come back to earth, 
procure a favorable reincarnation. The Jaina laity are described 
by travelers as more than usually diligent, thrifty, peaceful and 
pitiful. The duty of kindness to the lowest living being they 
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take very seriously. It is said that almost every city of Western 
India has its beast hospital, a house of refuge for old, worn-out 
animals, — goats, cows, sheep and hens. In such a temple hos- 
pital in Kutch, five thousand rats, it is said, are supported by the 
town, and their food is provided by public taxation. In Jaina 
communities, the oil-mill and the potter’s wheel are stopped for 
the four months when insects most abound, and the strict follower 
of the faith will not even keep a lamp lighted, lest it should 
attract moths to their destruction. 

Hedged in by such restrictions, and burdened by such severe 
austerities, it would seem as if life to a strict Jaina were hardly 
worth living. The Jaina monk’s desire is, very naturally, to end 
it as soon as he can with discretion ; and curiously enough, while 
all other kinds of killing are strictly forbidden, self-murder is 
considered entirely proper after one has practiced mendicancy and 
the attendant austerities for twelve years. The approved method 
of committing suicide is to retire to a secluded spot, and, having 
cleared it of all living creatures, starve one’s self to death. This 
is called Itvara, and is believed to lead to final liberation. Even 
before the end of the twelve years of penance, if the monk feels 
that he is unable to conquer the weakness of the flesh, or if, on 
account of sickness, he cannot regularly mortify the body, he is 
allowed to hang himself, or gain death by refusing all food and 
drink. It is held to be better for an ascetic to take poison than 
to yield to the cravings of nature and the temptations of the 
senses. ‘This method,” it is said in the Akfringa Sitra, “ has 
been adopted by many who were free from delusion. It is good, 
wholesome, proper, beatifying, meritorious.” 

The sacred writings of the Jainas have little literary merit. 
They consist chiefly of refutation of heretical doctrines and 
lengthy and minute rules on the most microscopic points of con- 
duct. The portions that are biographical in form are so over- 
laden with fantastic hyperboles and incredible legendary embel- 
lishments as to be almost equally tedious. 

The redaction of the Jaina canon took place, according to 
unanimous tradition, under the presidency of Devarddhi, at the 
time of the Council of Valabhi; the date of the events incorporated 
in the Kalpa Sitra is 454 a. p. By a comparison of the metres 
in the Jaina sacred books with those in other Pali books, Her- 
mann Jacobi fixes the date of the composition of the Jaina canon 
about the end of the fourth or the beginning of the third century 
B. C. Both sects also tell us that beside the present Angas, or 
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divisions, there existed other books, called Purvas, fourteen in 
number, and probably earlier in their composition, as their name 
means “the former ones,” and the Jainas explain it by saying 
that the Tirthakara, i. e., the prophet Mahavira, himself taught 
the Purvas to his disciples who then composed the Angas. 

The more the Jaina literature is studied, the more clear it be- 
comes that this curious religious movement was not an offshoot 
or imitation of Buddhism, but anterior to it. The differences of 
the faith from Buddhism are more significant than its resem- 
blances. By the positiveness with which it affirms the reality of 
individual souls and continuance of personal identity; by its sim- 
pler and less metaphysical conception of Nirvana; by the em- 
phasis which it puts on ascetic austerities and its commendation 
of suicide ; by its exclusive use of the term Tirthakara for its 
prophet; by carrying down the course of metempsychosis below 
the level of animal existence (at which limit the Buddhist theory 
stops) to plants and inanimate things, as others regard them ; 
and by the greater regard of the Jainas for caste, — by all these 
noticeable variations from the system of Sikya-muni, Jainism 
marks itself as an independent movement. The probability seems 
to be that it was older even than Vardham4na, who took the name 
of Mahavira. 

At the time when Buddhism arose, the Niganthas were already 
an important sect, and apparently not a recent one, as many allu- 
sions in the Buddhist Scriptures themselves show; and in the 
Buddhist references to Mahavira, under the name “ Nattaputta,” 
they do not speak of him as the founder of the sect. Of the 
twenty-four predecessors who before Vardhamina were the pro- 
phets of the Jaina faith, and attained to the beatitude of the 
Perfect One, Parsva at least seems to be historical. Mahavira’s 
parents, it is said in the Akaranga Siitra, were worshipérs of 
Parsva, who gathered a community of sixteen thousand ascetics 
during his life, and died two hundred and fifty years before the 
death of Mahfvira. Parsva’s followers, especially Kési, are men- 
tioned in the Jaina Siitras in such a matter-of-fact way as to make 
the presumption that he was a historical person entirely natural. 
In the Uttaridhyayana there is an interesting account of a con- 
ference, in a park near Srivasti, between Kési, as the head of the 
Parsva branch of the Jaina church, and Gautama, representing 
the branch who took Mahfvira as their master, as to the differ- 
ences between the two schools. The law of Pirsva allowed one 
under and one upper garment to the monk, and recognized but 
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four vows, the maintenance of chastity not being explicitly enumer- 
ated, but being understood to be implied in the fourth vow, not 
to have attachments or call anything one’s own. The law of 
Mahivira forbade clothes to the monk, and by a fifth vow very 
strictly enjoined absolute chastity. After a brief discussion, the 
division between the two branches seems to have been amicably 
settled. From these and other passages, it appears that Vard- 
hamiana was not so much the original founder of Jainism as the 
energetic apostle who renewed and purified the movement and 
gave it such success, and won thereby so much prestige for him- 
self as henceforth to make his own name quite overshadow that of 
Parsva, who thereafter was remembered only as the twenty-third 
Tirthakara in the line of prophets culminating in the great hero, 
Mahavira. 

The earlier origin of the Jainist doctrine is also supported by 
the very primitive aspect of its philosophy. The animistic belief, 
for instance, that everything is possessed of a soul, — not merely 
animals, but also plants, fire, wind, cold water and particles of 
earth, having their animating spirits, —is a belief prevalent usu- 
ally only among barbarians. The substantial reality that Jainism 
attributes to right and wrong (good and evil) as equally eternal 
and real with matter, and things with which the soul comes into 
contact, is a second peculiarity which points to the origin of Jain- 
ism at an early period when the subtler philosophy which char- 
acterizes Buddhist thought had not taken hold of the Hindu 
mind. 

The resemblances between Buddhism and Jainism are due to 
their common origin from the older Brahmanism out of which 
both sprung. The fifth and sixth centuries B. Cc. were centuries of 
intellectual ferment. One cannot read the Upanisbads, as Hop- 
kins says, “ without feeling that the close and stifling air of ritual- 
ism has been charged with an electric current of thought that 
must soon produce a storm.” It was in the eastern end of India 
especially that this religious and philosophical agitation was brew- 
ing. Far away from the Holy Land of the Vedic cult, about the 
Punjaub, the hold of the priests over the laity, in the new land to 
whose distant borders they had marched, grew weaker every year. 
The authority of the Vedas was cast off, and the warrior caste, 
who had taken the new dominions with sword and spear, ceased 
to reverence the priest. It is from this warrior caste, the Kshatri- 
yas, that the heretics of this day sprung. The leaders in the re- 
formation, like Sikya-muni and Mahavira, were both younger sons 
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of this military aristocracy, and the kings of Eastern India, jeal- 
ous of the domination of the ecclesiastics of the West, backed 
them up in their revolt. 

Af the reformation led by Gautama Siddartha was the most suc- 
cessful, it was by no means the earliest. Before Buddha, there 
were both heretics and even those who called themselves Bud- 
dhas. How many of these offshoots sprouted up, dwindled and 
disappeared, no one can now say. Jainism was the only one beside 
Buddhism to leave a sacred literature and make much of a mark 
on Hindu life. The austerities that its monks inflict on them- 
selves show unfaltering courage and an heroic will, but one can- 
not but regret that so much strenuous resolution was devoted to 
such selfish and impractical ends. The best thing connected with 
the faith is the tenderness and pity it shows for every living thing, 
‘even the humblest. When the cold-blooded cruelties of our mod- 
ern vivisectors are recalled, or when one thinks of the relentless 
way in which the European greed for gain and craze for sport 
are sweeping off from the face of the earth the most beautiful and 
interesting species of animals, — a devastation of nature as stupid 
as it is heartless, — the contrast between our own treatment of the 
animal world and that which it receives in a Jaina community is 
one to make a Christian blush for shame. 

This great principle, however, of reverence and pity for life in 
every form, the Jaina took as much too seriously as we too lightly. 
The microscope demonstrates that no one can absolutely and com- 
pletely refrain from the destruction of living beings without con- 
demning himself to starvation. The people that try to follow 
rigidly such a rule leave themselves at the mercy of those less 
humane, as the Jainas themselves found, when, in the critical hour 
of their struggle for existence, the pious king Komarpal would 
not march his armies in the rains, because of the unavoidable de- 
struction of animal and insect life that would thus ensue, and so 
brought to an untimely end the sway of their faith in the kingdom 
of Anhulwara. 

As early pioneers of mercy and purity, and liberators of the 
thought of their age from the ritualism and polytheism of Vedic 
Brahmanism, Jainism doubtless served a good purpose; but the 
world need not be sorry that Gautama, the Buddha, soon followed, 
to give the new religious interest of the age a saner and more 
philosophic embodiment, and a more sympathetic and humanita- 
rian character. 


JAMES T. Brxsy. 
Yonxers, N. Y. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes. By Joun T. Morss, Jr. 
In two volumes. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. 


Mr. Morse’s volumes will hardly justify the expectations naturally 
excited by his subject and by such admirable biographical work as he has 
done heretofore, especially in his life of Lincoln, the best book — Schurz’ 
“Clay ” perhaps excepted — in a series (“ American Statesmen ”’) which 
includes several notable successes. But for any disappointment which 
his biography of Dr. Holmes involves he so sedulously prepares us in his 
preface and his opening pages that eventually our disappointment is a 
happy one. If the book is less than the subject and the author’s reputa- 
tion would lead us to expect, it is much more than he promises us in 
such introductory confessions as this, ‘“‘ Dr. Holmes had not only put the 
best but absolutely a//, both of and about himself, into the volumes with 
which he had instructed and amused the English-reading world ;” and 
this, “‘ Nothing has been omitted which by any liberality of judgment 
could be supposed to have any interest; on the contrary, notes and let- 
ters are printed which would hardly have been selected if there had been 
an embarras de richesses.” These apologies are much more discourag- 
ing than Mr. Morse’s volumes warrant in their complete impression. 
There is much in these both of and about Dr. Holmes that we have not 
had before, and if the quality is that of his published works, it is no 
worse on that account. It is true that his letters generally are more of 
the same sort with his deliberate literary productions. They lack spon- 
taneity. He mentally endorsed the most of them (as a divinity student 
of our day did his sermons literally) ‘“‘ May publish,” conscious that his 
biography was no dubious possibility. But if he had any fears that Mr. 
Morse, as an affectionate relative, would burden his reputation with exces- 
sive praise, they were entirely misconceived. It is as if Mr. Morse had 
been extremely apprehensive that his relations of kinship and affection 
would unduly bias his judgment in favor of Dr. Holmes’ contribution 
to literature, and so resolved that it should not, that he has erred upon 
the other side. At least, he has claimed nothing for the Autocrat which 
the most grudging of his subjects will not concede him as his honest due. 

The most obvious fault in Mr. Morse’s book is the separation from the 
biography of the most valuable letters. Incorporated with the biography, 
they would have given a body to it that would have been greatly to its 
advantage, and they would themselves have gained by standing in con- 
nection with the events by which they were solicited. Here, as in many 
other particulars, we seem to have the signs of haste. With more time 
and care the material in hand might have been worked into a much more 
coherent whole than we have here, the parts consenting to a general im- 
pression much more engaging and profound than Mr. Morse’s readers 
will receive directly from his hands. 
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It would be interesting to follow Mr. Morse’s narrative and criticism 
into the details of Dr. Holmes’ early life, his medical education abroad, 
his brief practice of his profession, his medical professorship, his lyeeum 
lecturing, his poetry, his autocratic lucubrations, his novels; but there 
are good reasons for narrowing our criticism here to his relations to the 
theological and religious problems of his time. Evidently his supreme 
desire, as certainly as Lowell’s, was to be a poet, writing some “song to 
generations,” and in his ‘‘ Chambered Nautilus” he dared believe he had 
accomplished this ; though whether he was more glad to have written this 
or his “ Essay on Puerperal Fever,” he could hardly say. Dr. Holmes 
was nothing if not humane, and the conviction that he had saved the 
lives of many mothers was unspeakably precious to his heart. We find 
ourselves wondering whether his sensibility to pain would have been so 
great if he had been a practising physician all his life long. This sensi- 
bility was keen to that degree which makes many pessimistic, and de- 
stroys their faith in God; but thanks both to something temperamental, 
and to such considerations as were pressed upon him by his studies and 
experience, this fate was not reserved for him. Toswitness for God’s 
goodness in despite of the long catalogue of animal and human suffering, 
and in contempt of the traditional orthodox theology, was the set pur- 
pose of his life as much or more than any other. ‘Comedy is a serious 
business,” said Garrick, and with Dr. Holmes it was preéminently so. 
Through all the playfulness and humor of his Breakfast-Table talk, and 
more frankly through his novels, there ran the iron thread of his impas- 
sioned hatred of the Calvinistic system of belief and of his resolve to do 
what in him lay to have its terrors shorn. The most serious lack in Dr. 
Holmes’ life, which we are conscious of in these volumes as we have 
always been heretofore, was of any enthusiasm for the anti-slavery cause. 
He shared the indifference of Hawthorne, and not the ardors of Whittier 
and Lowell, or the calmer but not less deliberate convictions of Emer- 
son, Longfellow, and Bryant. Hence we are all the more grateful to 
Mr. Morse that, without any forcing of the note, he has presented Dr. 
Holmes to us as also a reformer, after a fashion of his own, hating the 
fetters forged by theologians for the human mind, and riveted thereon 
from century to century with ingenious cruelty; in this sphere an ad- 
vocate of “immediate and unconditional emancipation” as resolvedly 
as Garrison in his, and, if not with his glorious passion, with much more 
than we should expect from one whose common fame has been that of a 
charming poet and delightful humorist. In no respect does Mr. Morse 
do himself more gross injustice than in this, when he tells us that we 
knew in advance of his book “absolutely a// both of and about him.” 
His readers almost without exception will derive from these volumes a 
much deeper sense of Dr. Holmes’ theological engagement than they 
had before. They will see that his comedy was to him a very serious busi- 
ness, and that one of the noblest satisfactions of his life was to have 
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drawn the hostile fire of orthodoxy on the position which he fearlessly 
took up, and where he with joyous recklessness exposed himself to whis- 
tling shot and shell. 

The theological emphasis is so strong in the autobiographical fragments 
which Mr. Morse incorporates in his second chapter that the persuasion 
is inevitable that, if Dr. Holmes had written a complete autobiography, 
we should have been even more deeply convinced of his theological 
seriousness and earnestness than we are now. The benignant smile of 
President Kirkland had so much more of heaven in it than the sour 
aspect of certain clergymen of his father’s acquaintance that it went far 
towards making him a liberal thinker. Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” 
always seemed to him “ more like the hunting of sinners with a pack of 
demons for the amusement of the Lord of the terrestrial manor than like 
the tender care of a father for his offspring.” “It represents the uni- 
verse as a trap which catches most of the human vermin that have its 
bait dangled before them, and the only wonder is that a few escape the 
elaborate arrangement made for their capture.” His own working 
theory was that this mundane colony of the universe is an educational 
institution. He says : — 

‘On this theory I base my hope for myself and my fellow-creatures. 
If, in the face of all the so-called evil to which I cannot close my eyes, I 
have managed to retain a cheerful optimism, it is because this educational 
theory is the basis of my working creed. The churches around me are 
based upon the Fall of Man, a dogma which has spread its gloom over 
the whole world of Christendom. This supposed historical fact, based 
upon what our venerated Bishop Brooks called the parable of Eden, is 
gradually losing its hold on the intellects it has so long enslaved. The 
great truths contained in our sacred legends are the stones laid in a 
cement of human error. The object of what is called the higher criti- 
cism is to pick out the mortar from between the stones, —to get the 
errors from between the truths which are embedded in them. The 
stones will remain, for the eternal laws of gravity are the basis of their 
stability.” 

For the fullest account of Dr. Holmes’ theological position, however, 
we must go, not to these autobiographic notes, but to the chapter (x. 
vol. i.) on his religious teachings and the letters in the Appendix to 
Harriet Beecher Stowe and to James William Kimball, a correspondent 
otherwise unknown. In one of his letters to him Dr. Holmes rejects 
comfort as a test of truth in a peremptory manner: “ I accept such ideas 
and language as appropriate to the Retreat for aged and infirm Women, 
but not for you and me. Truth is often very uncomfortable.” To the 
same correspondent he writes of Genesis: “ Please to mark this. Every 
statement in that book has always been defended as important until the 
advance of knowledge has rendered it utterly untenable ; then it becomes 
unimportant.” A much deeper note is sounded in the letters to Mrs. 
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Stowe. The mystery of suffering affects the writer much more vividly 
and painfully than the mystery of sin. “Sin, or the failure of an im- 
perfectly made and imperfectly guided being to keep a perfect law, 
seems to me to be given in the mere statement of the conditions of 
humanity, and could not be a surprise or a disappointment to a creator 
with reasoning powers no greater than those of a human being of ordi- 
nary wisdom.” “ But the great solid mass of daily anguish which the 
sun looks upon—and looks away from, as if he could not bear it, — 
antedating man, including everything that has a nerve in it, — that I can 
do nothing with.” That he could do something with it is clear from this 
passage in a letter next following that already quoted: “I grant all that 
can fairly be said about the suffering we see here on earth. I should 
not have expected to find so much. But I see compensation in some 
form trying to restore the balance ; I see apparent misery solacing itself 
in unforeseen ways; I see habit rendering tolerable what seemed too 
much to be borne; I see sleep with its sweet oblivion, and death with its 
certain release from the unfit tenement, and its at least possible solution 
of every doubt and cure for every ill. In all this I see nothing like 
Hell.” 

This was not the only point at which, unlike the typical apologist, Dr. 
Holmes declined to wring from an habitual experience a confession 
favorable to the traditional theology. Indeed, nothing in these volumes 
and in the man whom they report is more interesting than his simulta- 
neous agreement with and difference from John Calvin and Jonathan 
Edwards. These names stand for all he hated most in theological belief. 
Yet he agreed pretty closely with their denial of the freedom of the will. 
Nothing was more characteristic of his thinking than this denial. No- 
thing appeared more frequently in his various writings. The facts on 
which he based his denial were those in which the modern apologist has 
delighted as furnishing a quasi confirmation of the determinism of Cal- 
vin and Edwards. They were the facts which establish the coercive 
pressure of organization and environment on the will. But Dr. Holmes 
knew perfectly well that Calvin and Edwards had none of these things 
in mind when they were speaking of election and reprobation, but merely 
the arbitrary will of God. And while their corollary of foreordination 
was the eternal misery of those who willed iniquity,.his corollary of the 
fatality of organization and environment was the infinite pity of God. 
As soon would he blame a man for a crooked spine as for a crooked will. 
“Tt is such a sad thing to be born a sneaking fellow, so much worse than 
to inherit a hump-back or a couple of club feet [this was before Weis- 
mann | that I sometimes feel as if we ought to love the crippled souls, if 
I may use this expression, with a certain tenderness which we need not 
waste on nobler natures.” Here was the heart of his theology. He 
dared believe that God was better than the best of men, and that he 
would be more pitiful for the “crippled souls” than we can ever be. 
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The atmosphere we breathe upon such heights as these is not very dif- 
ferent from that into which rise such parables of Jesus as those of the 
prodigal son and the lost sheep which the good shepherd went to seek as 
if it were more precious than the ninety and nine which had not gone 
astray. 


JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Brooktyy, N. Y. 


The Works of Friedrich Nietzsche. Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 
Vol. XI. The Case of Wagner ; the Twilight of the Idols ; the Antichrist. 
Translated by THomas Common. Pp. xx, 351. New York and London : 
Maemillan & Co. 1896. 


This translation of the writings of Friedrich Nietzsche is presumably 
addressed to that section of the reading public which has relished Mr. 
Max Nordau’s book on “ Degeneration,” and aims at providing it with 
more pabulum of the same sort. Such readers will not be disappointed. 
They will find Nietzsche obsessed by the same set of ideas as Nordau, 
only in a profounder degree. If Nordau proves that we are morbid and 
degenerating, then Nietzsche shows, in addition, that this has been true 
ever since the dawn of civilization, and that religion and morality are the 
symptoms of a disease of the healthy man —or rather of the healthy 
“blonde beast” — coeval with history. If Nordau uses strong language, 
then Nietzsche uses stronger, and withal in a more polished and epigram- 
matic manner. If Nordau is “scientific” and Darwinian and “ physio- 
logical,” then Nietzsche is the very incarnation of psychology and phy- 
siology, ready to speak with authority (without quoting Lombroso!) and 
to correct the biology of Darwin and the sociology of Spencer. If Nor- 
dau thinks ill of Wagner, Nietzsche thinks worse, and says so in such 
unmeasured terms as to suggest a revival of Plato’s theory of the calami- 
tous influence of the wrong sort of music on the safety and soundness of 
the community. 

In short, although the defects of the present translation tend to obscure 
the fact, Nietzsche is far superior to Nordau as literature, and it is as a 
literary stimulus of an amusingly paradoxical sort that it seems natural 
to treat him. But, unfortunately, he has somehow become the prophet of 
a school, and the school has instituted a Nietzsche-cult at Naumburg, as 
nearly as possible after the model of the Wagner-cult at the neighboring 
city of Bayreuth. Whether in the course of time he will grow into a 
god and parallel the unique evolution of the mad Caliph Hakim in the 
Druse religion, remains to be seen. But it would be a great mistake to 
refuse to take a social or literary phenomenon seriously, merely because 
it is rooted in the preposterous. There is, as the analogous case of Oscar 
Wilde shows, a standing though vague demand of youtlifully immature 
minds everywhere for a “ revaluation” of the recognized moral and reli- 
gious standards, and it does not grow less dangerous when it draws its 
inspiration from a brilliant mind which has matured into insanity. 
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Hence it is better to face Nietzsche’s indictment of Christianity than to 
ignore it; for it may turn out that his iconoclasm is less effective than 
he imagined. Like all religions, Christianity, then, is said to be the out- 
come of a “ slave-revolt ” in morality, a figment of the diseased imagina- 
tion of the downtrodden, miserable, and impotent classes, of “ low-caste ” 
tribes, who sought to gratify thereby their hatred and envy of the glori- 
ous and unbridled life of the strong, noble, healthy, powerful and fortu- 
nate. The insidious plot has been successful. Life has been poisoned 
ever since by this product of morbidity and decadence, which has infected 
every one who adopted it. “The aristocracy of character has been un- 
dermined most craftily by the lie of the equality of souls.” Nietzsche 
“ searches in vain in the New Testament for even a single sympathetic 
trait.” Life is killed by the other world. Practical sympathy with the 
ill-constituted and weak is more injurious than any crime. Religion is 
anti-natural because it says, “Thou shalt not’ to the natural instincts, 
and so weakens the will to live. Of all religions Christianity is the worst ; 
it is “the greatest misfortune of mankind hitherto ” (p. 322) ; Buddhism 
is relatively admirable, though also a “ chandala-religion ;’” Mohammed- 
anism Nietzsche is sometimes surprised into admiring (p. 345). Of all 
forms of Christianity Protestantism is the worst, as being a “ hemiple- 
gia both of Christianity and of Reason” (p. 246) ; and Nietzsche declares 
that the Germans “ have on their conscience the foulest kind of Chris- 
tianity, the most incurable, the most irrefutable that exists, — Protest- 
antism” (p. 349). 

This, and much more that might be cited, sounds like mere raving ; 
yet there is nothing very new in Nietzsche’s accusations when stripped 
of their rhetoric and analyzed. That religion and morality are restrain- 
ing powers that impose checks upon the instinctive impulses of the indi- 
vidual is a familiar fact, which becomes easily intelligible when the brutal 
antecedents of civilized humanity are considered. That Christianity did 
much to “tame” the “blonde beast of prey” may also be admitted, 
and this was probably the best thing that could befall him, and what 
saved him from extinction. That self-restraint is “anti-natural,” if by 
“nature ” the lower instincts are meant, is a trite truth, which certain 
characters have in all ages found difficult of digestion. Again, it has 
been pointed out even unto weariness of reiteration that “nature” is an 
exceedingly ambiguous word, and, more recently, that modern science 
can nowhere admit into the continuous process of development which has 
moulded the organism the conception of a fixed and sacrosanct “ nature” 
to which a “return” must periodically be made. An equal disregard of 
obvious scientific truths, familiar even to the ancients in the Horatian 
fortes creantur fortibus et bonis, is shown by Nietzsche’s naive notion 
that the unmoral strong are likely to leave strong constitutions to their 
descendants. Altogether, on the subject of “strong” and “ weak,” his 


confusion is hopeless, and forms a mere parody of Darwinism. Some- 
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times (e. g., p. 174) he interprets strength purely physically, and explains 
that the “weak” because of their numbers (i. e., capacity for social 
organization, moral strength) and cunning (intellectual strength) get the 
better of the “strong ;” at others, in the fear, perhaps, that his princi- 
ple would compel him to prefer whales and elephants to men, he regards 
man as “ the strongest animal because he is the most cunning ” (p. 251). 
Either therefore the weaker survive, or they are, in virtue of the very 
moral strength which Nietzsche decries, in reality the stronger. 

One more misrepresentation may be exposed, although it has become 
so common that its propagators seem almost to have come to believe it. 
I refer to the coupling together of Christianity and Buddhism as both 
involving a negation of this world, and as tending to enfeeble the vigor 
and the will to live of men. It is significant of Nietzsche’s lack of meta- 
physical insight that he should not have been able to perceive the dia- 
metrical opposition of the ideals of Christianity and Buddhism. The 
Christian idea asserts the supremacy of perfect life, the Buddhist longs 
for the reign of universal death; the one aims at perfection, the other at 
nothingness. Both are, it is true, dissatisfied with the imperfection of 
earthly life, but their attitude towards it is essentially different. Chris- 
tianity regards it as a lower phase which must be elevated to and ab- 
sorbed in a higher form of existence by strenuous endeavor; Buddhism 
regards it as an error which annihilation only can undo. It is there- 
fore utterly false that life is “killed” by another world to which a pos- 
itive (even though undefined) content is attributed; on the contrary, 
it is only thus that life can receive the dignity and completion which 
truly render it worth living. But to look for the speedy expulsion of so 
convenient a misrepresentation from reputable literature, would, perhaps, 


evince an excess of optimism. 
F. C. S. ScurLer. 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Constantinople. By Epwin A. Grosvenor. With an Introduction by 
General Lew. Wallace. In two volumes. Illustrated. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1895. 


Professor Grosvenor, who now holds the chair of European History at 
Amherst College, had rare qualifications for the task which he undertook 
some fifteen years ago, and to which much of his time has since been 
devoted. He was for seventeen years a professor in the Robert College 
at Constantinople ; a member of learned societies there of philology and 
medizval research, he had also the invaluable assistance of Dr. Paspatis, 
a graduate of Amherst, who became one of the chief’Greek and Byzan- 
tine archzologists of his time. Together they made unwearied researches 
in the “ lost quarters” and “ diminished hills” of the city of wonderful 
beauty by the Golden Horn, and this book has a solidity from this joint 
authorship which gives it a high rank in its class. Professor Grosvenor 
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is master of an eloquent style, and he has written these two volumes for 
all readers; but his enthusiasm for his subject and his immense fund of 
knowledge have kept each other well balanced, so that his work does not 
belong among the superficial books by lady writers of ardent rapture and 
slight equipment, who have told us of late years about Florence, Genoa 
and other famous cities. In elegance of typography and abundance of 
well-chosen illustrations it more than equals these holiday publications, 
and in solid merits it deserves honorable mention by the side of Lan- 
ciani and Gregorovius, for instance. 

Only one as conversant with Constantinople as Professor Grosvenor 
himself would be competent to criticise this fascinating book in detail. 
The chief lack which one feels is of fullness in the historical chapter 
which might have been gained without much loss by some compression 
of the descriptive matter following. Description of the city as it is, 
however, has been the author’s chief aim, and in this respect he has 
plainly surpassed all his predecessors, producing a work knowledge of 
which will be indispensable to those who would visit Constantinople intel- 
ligently. ‘The work also claims the attention of the student of history, 
civil or ecclesiastical, at least as much as of the traveler, and it will 
reward especially the students of theology, who will gain from it a more 
realizing sense of the scene of so many fierce controversies concerning 
divine mysteries. 

Professor Grosvenor’s plan, after his introductory topographical and 
historical matter, is first to sketch the Golden Horn, Galata and Pera; 
then to follow up the European shore of the tideless Bosphorus by the 
unrivaled palace of Dolma Baghtcheh, Roumeli Hissar (the Castle of 
Europe), and Robert College to the one Cyanean Island which time has 
left at the entrance to the Black Sea, and to return by the Asiatic shore. 
Then he sets before us “ Ancient Constantinople,” its “regions,” baths, 
forums, palaces, churches and the hippodrome, the centre of many a 
tumult and horror. The “ Still Existing Antiquities ” fill one hundred 
and fifty pages ; the churches of Chora, of St. Irene and tens of others 
bring us to Sancta Sophia, of whose exterior and interior Professor 
Grosvenor speaks with more restraint than is usual with the learned or 
unlearned traveler. An attractive and copiously illustrated chapter on 
the city walls leads to another on the mosques; of the hundreds some 
twenty are described and pictured. Professor Grosvenor, whose tone in 
speaking of Islam is always appreciative, here calls attention to the 
humane side of the Mohammedan faith. “That philanthropy is the 
monopoly of no one race or faith is attested by the numerous dependent 
institutions of mercy which Islam rears around her sanctuaries. These 
include poor-houses and kitchens for the poor, schools, colleges, hospitals, 
lunatic asylums, inns, libraries and almost every conceivable institution 
to assuage the physical infirmity or suffering, and to satisfy the mental 
needs of the Mussulmans.” “The Seraglio,” of course, could not be 
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omitted in a description of the Sultan’s city. In the chapter on “ Baths, 
Khans and Bazars” we note the “paralysis of Eastern manufactures ; 

. almost all Turkish productions are disappearing, or have already 
disappeared.” Two chapters on the Museums of the Janissaries and of 
Antiquities complete an admirable work. 


Nicuotas P. Girman. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Expansion of Religion. Six Lectures delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute. By E. Wrncuester Dona.p, Rector of Trinity Church in the 
City of Boston. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1896. 


These lectures, while they “do not claim to be original, eloquent, 
erudite or academic,” are a noble utterance, and show that the large reli- 
gious sympathies of Phillips Brooks are shared by his successor. While 
eulogizing Christianity, Dr. Donald is not prejudiced by it, but thinks 
that, if he were a missionary, he would begin his Christian work in 
Japan by worshiping in a Buddhist temple; he is “glad to believe” 
that “the idolator, kneeling in stupid terror at the feet of his hideous 
idol, is as truly religious as the Romanist awed at the elevation of the 
host, or as the Liberal passionately moved by the great truth of the 
fatherhood of God.” He sees all the various forms of religion as “ sim- 
ply different reports or conceptions of one universal force or fact,” and 
that to think religion “anything other than one, the world over and all 
the centuries through,” is to “take fatal refuge in the paddock of pro- 
vincialism.” To him, modern Christianity is only the “ great expansion ” 
of this one natural religion, — “the evolutionary, divine fulfillment of 
what has been living and growing in the heart of man” from the first. 
In this “expansion” he also identifies it with all good movements in 
Christendom to-day, however secular they may seem. In America .he 
sees religion “ everywhere, almost as much of it outside as inside the 
church.” Hence, instead of having any fears for religion, he thinks it 
‘was never more active, more diffused, more hopefully energetic, than it 
is to-day ;” and that it “is more and more taking firm possession of 
every human interest and endeavor, perpetually translating itself into 
organizations, enthusiasms, and struggles, which, as yet, are largely un- 
aware of the true nature of the force that gave them birth, and is supply- 
ing them with life.” It still, like Paul, seeks the salvation of Israel, but 
its Israel is now mankind, and its salvation is “having all that is best in 
a man at its best,” “the setting of every faculty and power of man in 
the frame that gives them the best chance.” This general thought of 
the first lecture Dr. Donald develops through the other five. In the one 
with the misleading title “The New Anthropology,” he finds the expan- 
sion of religion in all the growing care for human bodies, — in hospital 
service, sanitary work, even athletic exercise (“the drill of the gymna- 
sium is integrally one with the worship of the chapel”) and the changed 
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use of Sunday for varied refreshment and recreation. In the next three, 
he traces the growing identification of religion with righteousness rather 
than with doctrines and emotions, — even with eity government, for “ poli- 
tics is religion and religion politics ;”’ the increasing application of Chris- 
tian principles to industrial problems; and the function of religion to 
reconcile the antagonisms of a too selfish individualism and an imprac- 
ticable socialism. In the closing lecture, he treats of religion “ organ- 
ized” in the church, where after all it is to be chiefly found. For though 
“in these lectures religion has been treated as essentially distinct from 
the churches,” though all churches “stand convicted of imperfection,” 
and though they “ have been on the wrong side in more than one great 
moral battle on the morning it was joined,” still they have afterward 
“changed sides and helped win the victory,” and should be “ generously 
recognized as the chief producers of the human faith, the civic right- 
eousness, and the social compassion which are the sunlight of our civil- 
ization.” 

The book is beautiful in its charity, and so true to the best modern 
thought as to call for little criticism. It seems, however, hardly correct 
to credit the modern “ expansion of religion” with our athletic exercises, 
when they are so much less prevalent than in ancient Greece, and are 
attended by so little of the religious feeling that pervaded Pindar’s odes, 
and raised Zeus’ richest statue in connection with the Olympic games. 
The question might also be raised whether it is right to give such exten- 
sion to the term “religion,” and make it cover so many secular activities 
which it has long excluded or even opposed. If the modern relaxation of 
Sunday is, as Dr. Donald says, “ due to religion,” it is due to one very 
different from that which has steadily resisted it as irreligious. If reli- 
gion is the source of all sanitary, medical, industrial and moral reforms, 
and “the inspiration of every proposition that looks towards human wel- 
fare,” then it must be given a much more general meaning than in the 
dictionaries, or in the statement that “ religion without loyalty to God is 
unthinkable.” If, as Dr. Donald says, religion precedes altruism, and 
“has the right to claim the credit of creating all the social forces which 
are working for the common weal,” then it precedes human history, for 
these social forces have begun to work in every bird’s-nest and bee-hive, 
and a rare degree of altruism is seen in every ant-hill. But this is only 
a criticism of terms. Dr. Donald’s lectures show not merely “the ex- 
pansion of religion,” but the tendency to expand the word itself and 
make it include all good. Any objection to this use of the word is dis- 
armed by the large thought and generous spirit of his book. 

Henry M. Smmons. 

MinneEApouis, Minn. 
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Rome. By fume Zora. Translated by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. New 

York : Maemillan & Co. 

Papal Rome is too mighty a weight for such a story as we find here to 
bear. After finishing the book, we care nothing for the fiction or for 
the characters. We care the less, inasmuch as the author has thoroughly 
transfused into them the spirit of his absolutely nihilistic philosophy. It 
is evident that he holds the universe to have proceeded from nothing, to 
be proceeding to nothing, and to be nothing while it proceeds. Accord- 
ingly, the characters of this story, although they could not fail to be 
developed with intellectual force, and although the threads of their vari- 
ous destinies are interwoven with all the subtle skill of a master, leave 
on us only the effect of an evil phantasmagoria. This, however, can- 
not be said of the poisoning scene, which leaves an impression that will 
remain. The author calls it sublime ; we call it diabolical. It fuses 
into one hideous amalgam a glorification of the charnel-house and of 
the brothel. 

Nevertheless the story serves the purpose for which the author doubt- 
less intended it, of holding the reader attent through all the ponderous 
communications and speculations concerning papal Rome, through the 
whole course of its history, and on every side. M. Zola does not deny, 
it appears, that here he has plagiarized wholesale from his predecessors. 
However, he has certainly given a true unity to his borrowings. Alike 
in his broad generalizations and in his minute specifications respecting 
the various branches of the present papal administration, we, at least, 
are unable to find the smallest inaccuracy. 

In order to judge of papal Rome, the author, of course, has first to 
judge of Christianity. This he measures from the position of a nihilist, 
and of an aggravated sensualist. To him the frenetic libidinousness of 
satyrs is the swmmum bonum. The Gospel restrains this, and therefore 
the Gospel must ultimately collapse, in all its forms, carrying down the 
papal form among them, although not without possibilities of repeated 
previous renewals. Still, he understands Christianity well enough to 
ask the questions, which the history of the papacy raises: How far has 
Rome ever been really Christian? How far has the Gospel ever been 
to it anything more than an instrument of dominion? He would not 
deny, of course, that many popes have been true Christian men, and that 
many great Christian impulses have gone out from Rome, or have been 
more effectively adjusted by her. Still the question remains, In the 
papacy is it Cesar that serves Christ, or Christ that serves Cesar, the 
latter still bearing the style of Pontifex Maximus, and still aiming in- 
appeasably after universal sway, using the spiritual instincts of men as 
a means of controlling them absolutely upon the earth? The author 
raises the question, but wisely abstains from giving a definitive answer. 

M. Zola cannot be charged with any encumbering bias towards Prot- 
estantism. He recognizes, it is true, that the Teutonic race first freely 
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developed spiritual Christianity, yet he is not thereby any the better 
affected towards either Teutonism or the Gospel. As we know, he has 
already energetically appealed to his countrymen not to let Protestantism 
win the day in France. He charges the Protestants with two inexpia- 
ble crimes. They are abominably truthful, and they stubbornly refuse 
to allow to the wild beast in man his rightful supremacy. He charges 
Rome, too, with this latter offense, but seems to regard her, embodied in 
the Jesuits, as not disinclined to a composition with the bestial forces. 
Protestantism will hear of no accommodation, and this seals its fate, so 
far as M. Zola controls. 

It is known that our author, when in Rome, could not obtain an audi- 
ence of Leo XIII. We cannot help thinking that the smart of this 
mortification appears in everything that he says about the present Pope. 
Professor Toy calls Leo “a true-hearted man.” Emilio Castelar has 
very exalted hopes of good to be realized through him. The Christian 
world generally has gradually come to have a very deep reverence for 
him. This steadily increasing esteem, reflected from so many varying 
angles of personality and nationality and circumstance, seems to carry 
with it a guarantee against utter illusion. Not so with M. Zola. He 
represents Pecci as mere cold-blooded policy, with hardly enough of 
sincerity to hold him together. As to Castelar, he might easily bar his 
judgment out altogether, since he is so unenlightened as to believe in 
God and immortality, and to regard purity of heart and life as worthy of 
pursuit. Christendom generally, however, is likely, for these very rea- 
sons, to hold Castelar as better authority than Zola. The refusal of an 
audience is more mortifying than the granting of one is flattering. 

Undoubtedly Leo XIII. is quite as convinced of his supremacy as any 
Leo or Gregory of them all. He magnifies this in season and out of sea- 
son, and rather wearisomely to some of us. Yet if he does not also deeply 
desire to raise the lowly, and strengthen the weak, and knit the bands of 
brotherhood, and purify the foul, and exalt the aims of the worldly, and 
to awaken in humanity a sense of its citizenship of eternity, why, then, 
the world at large is very deeply mistaken. On the whole, we think the 
world more likely to be right than M. Zola. 

The translation is good, and when the author rises into his subtlest 
perfection of poetry in describing the marvels of the Roman sky, the 
translator follows with a more than adequate touch, having the command 
of a superior language for purposes of poetry. In his descriptions of 
Rome also, M. Zola even excels the “Marble Faun.” Every stroke 
tells, none are redundant, and it seems as if sight itself could not do 
much more to vivify the eternal city. The author sets forth with per- 
fect frankness the ruinous expectations and extravagances of “ young 
Italy,” yet he has no belief but that Italy will survive them, and take a 
worthy though no longer a controlling place in the world. M. Zola, at 
the end, for a moment forgets his nihilism, and draws a picture, taken 
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from the Bible, of the universal brotherhood of a regenerated mankind. 
That may have a centre on earth, but this is not likely to be Rome. 


CHARLES C. STARBUCK. 
ANDOVER, Mass. 


The Religions of India. By Epwarp W. Hopkins. (Handbooks on the 
History of Religions. Edited by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D.) Pp. xvi, 
612. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


To write of the religions of India is a task hardly less extensive and 
difficult than to write of the religions of Europe, even if one should in- 
clude in the latter, and exclude from the former, the two great religions 
which originated outside of Europe, Christianity and Islam. Yet no 
other beginning would have seemed appropriate for the series of ‘“ Hand- 
books on the History of Religions” which opens with Professor Hop- 
kins’ scholarly volume. It may well be — pace Tilak and Jacobi— 
that we have much earlier religious records from Mesopotamia, not to 
speak of Egypt, than from India; but nowhere else shall we find so long 
or so rich a course of religious development. The enormous range in 
time and in diversity of religious ideas with which the historian of Indian 
religions has to deal is shown by a glance at the headings of Professor 
Hopkins’ chapters. The phases of religion treated of are: The religion 
of the Rig-Veda (itself a growth of many centuries, and undoubtedly 
widely different among different Indo-Aryan tribes) ; the religion of the 
Atharva-Veda ; the stage properly called Brahmanism, and represented 
in the Brahmanas, or dogmatic treatises ; the Briahmanic pantheism of the 
Upanishads ; the popular Brahmanic faith, which keeps but a loose hold 
on the philosophic religion — or religious philosophy, for it is as much 
the one as the other — of the priestly caste, yet never formally breaks 
with it; the two forms of belief which, independently of each other, 
branched off from Brahmanism, each developing a particular side of 
Brahman philosophy, and ignoring or actually combating the rest, Jain- 
ism and Buddhism; the earlier and the later “Hinduism,” thus well 
called by a name which, though open to many objections, is yet valuable 
as differentiating this stage of the beliefs sprung out of the older Vedic 
and Brahmanic creeds ; the modern Hindu sects; and the various forms 
of wild and crude belief and ritual exemplified among the uncivilized and 
non-Hindu tribes of India. 

Of another difficulty which besets the writer on these topics Professor 
Hopkins gives a hint when he says (p. 481): “It is necessary .. . 
everywhere in India to draw as sharp a line as possible between the 
beliefs of the vulgar and the learned ; for, from the earliest period, the 
former accepted perfunctorily the teaching of the latter, but at heart and 
in cult they remained true to their own lights.” It has chanced that of 
those who have been really competent to write of Hindu religions the 
great majority have paid but little heed to the popular belief and rites, 
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confining their attention chiefly, sometimes exclusively, to the Rig-Veda, 
Mann, and the philosophical books, disregarding the evidence from the 
Atharva-Veda (to take a single example) of the existence of a richly 
developed popular religion in very early times, side by side with the 
more exalted religion of the Rishis or seers, and also lacking the patience 
to explore the vast and oft arid fields of the Mahabharata and the later 
Sanskrit “literature.” Here Professor Hopkins’ unusually extensive 
reading stands him in good stead. Probably no living scholar is better 
qualified than he to speak with authority on the Mahabharata, of which 
he has made for years a special study, and which corrects in countless 
items the impressions of ancient Hindu society and its acceptance of reli- 
gious dogma that one gains from a too exclusive study of the purely 
Brahmanical writings with their descriptions of the priestly ideal of 
society. Professor Hopkins states, half apologetically, that his “more 
especial field of investigation has lain along the lines marked by the two 
chapters on Hinduism, and these such Sanskrit scholars as have not made 
particular study of the Hindu epic may perhaps find to be readable.” 
Many a showy chapter that has appeared in books on Indian religion 
would never have been written if their authors had steeped themselves, 
as he has done, in that vast epic which is a whole literature in itself. 

In his views of the antiquity of the Rig-veda, as in his conception and 
treatment of the religious views which it embodies, Professor Hopkins is 
conservative, rejecting with good reason the theory of Tilak and Jacobi, 
which puts the Rig-veda period between 3500 and 2500 ps. c., and dating 
the bulk of the collection about 1000 8. c. He holds in the main to the 
naturalistic and mytho-poetic interpretation of the hymns, and to the 
priority of an Aryan polytheism. He rejects alike the extreme tenden- 
cies of Bergaigne to interpret everything allegorically (not to mention 
Regnaud’s “mysticism run mad”); of Pischel and Geldner, who regard 
the Rig-veda as through and through “ court-poetry,” the work of priestly 
bards attached to the luxurious and corrupt courts of very fin-de-sidcle 
princes ; of Bloomfield, who sees in it a collection made solely for ritual- 
istic purposes ; and the clever and original but wholly unconvincing argu- 
ment of Brunnhofer, who imagines the Rig-veda to have been composed 
near the Caspian Sea, and so not specifically Indian at all. (In a note 
at the end of the volume reference is briefly made to Oldenberg’s “ Die 
Religion des Veda,” which appeared too late for discussion in the text. 
Oldenberg’s views on Indra are discussed, and opposed, in an article by 
Professor Hopkins in the Proceedings of the American Oriental Society 
for April, 1895, “ Journal,” Vol. XVI., p. cexxxvi.) Professor Hopkins 
lays stress on the fact, acknowledged by nearly every scholar, but often 
forgotten in argument, that the Veda is the product of many generations, 
and represents many different views of local or sectarian origin, while 
the hymns themselves are of very different literary value. This is true, 
indeed, of most Sanskrit works of great extent, as he points out on pp. 3 
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and 4. He is right in insisting that we are not justified in supposing a 
given hymn to have been composed for the ritual merely because it occurs 
constantly in that ritual. One might as well say that all the “ hymns” 
in the hymnals of Christian churches were composed for the church ser- 
vices. On the contrary, the ritual absorbs whatever the shapers of the 
ritual think is suited to it, they being often entirely ignorant of the origin 
of what they insert, or careless of that origin, as when compilers of hym- 
nals set very spiritual words to the music of some ancient German student- 
song. “To say that the Rig-veda represents an age of childlike thought, 
a period before the priestly ritual began its spiritual blight, is incorrect. 
But no less incorrect is it to assert that the Rig-veda represents a period 
when hymns are made only for rubrication by priests that sing only for 
baksheesh. Scholars are prone to-day to speak of the Rig-veda in the 
same way as the Greeks spoke of Homer.” 

Professor Hopkins justly lays stress on the extremely national (that 
is, Indian) character of the Vedic religion. “Into India the Aryans 
brought little that was retained in their religious systems. A few wan- 
ing gods, the worship of ancestors, and some simple rites, are common to 
them and their western relations ; but with the exception of the Iranians 
(Persians), their religious connection with the Cis-Indic peoples is of the 
slightest.” The older Vedic period points to the Punjaub as the seat of 
Aryan civilization in India; the literature of the next, the Brahmanic 
period, comes from Aryans who have passed out of the Punjaub, and set- 
tled in the broad lands to the southeast, leaving behind them, however, 
abiding settlements of their own kin. 

The account of the deities of the Rig-veda is very full, and Professor 
Hopkins apologizes for its length. It would doubtless have been difficult 
to cover the ground adequately in much briefer compass, yet there is 
almost too much detail here, to the possible obscuring of the main out- 
lines. Still, the student of Indian literature or religion soon learns to 
despair of sharp precision of outline; and the account is so scholarly, 
and (to the mind of this reviewer) so just withal, that it is perhaps un- 
gracious to find fault with it on this score. Very good is the treatment 
of Soma, that Indian counterpart of Bacchus, with the refutation of Hille- 
brandt’s theory that Soma in the Rig-veda everywhere represents the 
moon; of Yama and the eschatological ideas connected with him; and 
of the beginnings of that pantheism which is later the chief factor to be 
reckoned with in Indian religion, usurping, as it ultimately does, practi- 
cally the whole ground. Next to the Rig-veda the most interesting and 
important Vedic document is the Atharva-veda; in the main a good deal 
younger than the Rik, though containing some very old pieces, and rep- 
resenting an eastward geographical advance over the Rik, it embodies a 
whole cult of demons and uncanny practices of all kinds. “The differ- 
ence between the Rik-worshiper and Atharvan-worshiper is somewhat 
like that which existed at a later age between the philosophical Civaite 
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and Durgaite. The former revered Civa, but did not deny the power of 
a host of lesser mights, whom he was ashamed to worship too much; the 
latter granted the all-godhead of Civa, but paid attention almost exclu- 
sively to some demoniae divinity.” 

A special chapter, which, with the sketch of Buddhism, and the con- 
cluding chapter, contains, perhaps, the best part of the book, discusses 
the relations between the early Hindu divinities and those of other Aryan 
nations. Professor Hopkins has little faith in the value of theories based 
on the correspondence of some details of beliefs held among different 
peoples. Arguments as to relationship or early community of residence 
grounded, for instance, on such beliefs as that the dead must cross a river 
and pass a ferocious dog to reach the realms of the departed are shown 
to prove too much, as this, like many other features of early Indian or 
Iranian belief, is found even among native American tribes. 

The steady growth of pantheism is skillfully traced through the later 
Brahmanas, with their offshoots and continuations the Aranyakas and 
Upanishads, some of which, of course the very latest, bring us into the 
midst of the Epic period. The best minds among the Hindus take a 
long step beyond the belief in many gods, and in the efficacy of sacrifice. 
Not many gods, but one all-pervading spirit which manifests itself in 
countless forms ; not the sacrifice as all-potent (the belief of the older 
Brahmanas), but knowledge — this is the goal to which the Upanishads 
lead. But until one gains this insight, let him cleave to his many gods 
and to his trust in the efficacy of sacrifice. Many readers will doubtless 
regret that Professor Hopkins has not given either at this point or later 
in his book a brief account of the chief systems of Hindu philosophy, to 
which reference is frequently made. Such an account would greatly 
have increased the serviceableness of the book to those who can never 
expect to know the Hindu doctrines at first hand. 

The chapter on Buddhism gives an admirable characterization of this 
Protean religion in its earliest form, showing with great clearness how 
its seed was already sprouting in the Brahmanism of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B. C., and pointing out the error of the common belief that its 
disappearance from India was due to violent persecutions. Rather it 
died of dry rot in the land of its birth, eclipsed by the greater attractive- 
ness of the newer Hinduism, and it survived in other lands only when 
overlaid with superstitions quite foreign to its original spirit. The funda- 
mental difference between Buddha’s method of salvation and that of Jain 
or Brahman is formulated by Professor Hopkins as follows: “ Knowledge 
is wisdom to the Brahman ; asceticism is wisdom to the Jain; purity 
and love is the first wisdom to the Buddhist.” Yet Buddhism “ was not 
a system based as such on love or on any democratic sentiment. It was 
a philosophical exposition of the causal nexus of birth and freedom from 
rebirth. The common man, untrained in logic, might adopt the teaching, 
but he could not understand it.” So the converts to Buddhism in the 
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early days were chiefly from the upper castes, men who had had philo- 
sophie training. Professor Hopkins makes a striking comparison between 
the pessimism which is the foundation-stone of Buddhism and the pes- 
simism of Braihmanism, and likewise that which is found in hardly less 
measure in Christianity and Hebraism. 

The Hinduism of the “ middle ages” of India, to use von Schroeder’s 
term, both the earlier and the later, is discussed at considerable length, 
and much light is shed on some points hitherto obscure in the develop- 
ment of the “triad,” Brahma, Vishnu and Civa. All three are inherit- 
ances, in name at least, from Vedic times, though under the euphemistic 
name of Civa (“beneficent”) masquerades the terrible Rudra. The 
ever-dominant pantheism is not less evident here than elsewhere, only it 
is not, as in the first post-Vedic period, Prajipati, the All-father, or, as 
in the next, the personified spirit, Ztmda, that comprehends all the uni- 
verse in himself, but one or another of the three deities Brahma, Civa 
and Vishnu — least often Brahma, who is little more than a colorless ab- 
straction by the side of the others. It is remarkable how ancient beliefs 
and rites are preserved under pantheism’s protecting cloak. 

The accounts, brief yet complete, of the later and quite modern sects 
(which are almost countless), must be passed over here, likewise the very 
interesting and suggestive concluding chapter on “ India and the West,” 
which contains many reflections prompted by sound common sense con- 
cerning missionary effort in India. A very good and judicious biblio- 
graphy forms a fitting close to this solid work. Solid and serious it is, 
and invaluable to the earnest student, on whose attention, moreover, it 
will make a serious demand. The superficial reader, especially a mem- 
ber of one of the various “Tuesday Evening Clubs” or “Thursday 
Morning Circles,” which go through all the religions of the world in a 
winter, one at each sitting, will doubtless be disappointed in it. 


E. D. Perry. 


CotumsBi1a UNIVERSITY. 


Buddhism in Translations. By Henry CLARKE WARREN (Harvard 

Oriental Series, vol. iii.). Cambridge, Mass. 

This handsome volume, containing more than 500 pages, is a very val- 
uable contribution to our knowledge of Buddhism. It consists of transla- 
tions from the Pali texts, partly of the Canonical Scriptures, and partly 
of later works of great importance, the “ Questions of Milinda,” and the 
‘Way of Purity.” This last treatise is still unpublished, but Mr. War- 
ren has been long engaged upon an edition of it for the Pali Text So- 
ciety, and the extracts which he has now produced in English will make 
all students anxious for the completed treatise. The passages selected 
afe grouped under five principal heads. A brief general introduction 
leads the way to the presentment of the Buddha, which occupies a fifth 
of the book. In this section the reader finds a collection of materials 
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from which he can gather a general impression of the significance of 
the Buddhahood. The plan of the work does not admit of any critical 
arrangement, and we consequently encounter first the imaginative bio- 
graphy of Sumedha and his famous vow to become a Buddha, as the 
remote antecedent of the historical Gotama, found in the poem known as 
the Buddha Vamsa. This is succeeded by extracts from the introduc- 
tion to the Jataka book, relating the birth and early life of the Sakya-son, 
until his attainment of Supreme Wisdom. Some of the early incidents 
of his life as Teacher are then related ; the description of his daily habits 
contained in Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on the Digha Nikaya follows, 
and the section closes with the account of the Buddha’s death extracted 
from the Sutta which Prof. Rhys Davids has translated under the name 
of the “ Book of the Great Decease.” In some of these, and other pas- 
sages, Mr. Warren has had the advantage of Prof. Rhys Davids’ ver- 
sion. Of the two scholars, Prof. Rhys Davids has perhaps the more 
poetic and religious enthusiasm — witness his rendering (or rather para- 
phrase) of the famous verses 278-279 on Mr. Warren’s p. 83; but Mr. 
Warren is often the more precise and exact, though some of his equiva- 
lents, such as the description of Channa intending to “tuck Kanthaka 
(the young prince’s horse) under his arm” on the night of the “Great 
Renunciation,” are not quite dignified. 

The account of the Buddha leads to his theory of “ sentient existence,” 
which occupies another fifth of the book. Here Mr. Warren has grouped 
together a number of passages which illustrate the Buddhist rejection of 
a permanent ego. It is perhaps to be regretted that he did not follow 
the order of the canonical texts, and start from the “Four Truths” as 
the base of his exposition. The excellent index, however, enables the 
reader to find these at a later stage of the book. When the various 
theories, on the one hand, of a permanent spiritual substance, and on the 
other hand, of a crude materialism, have been criticised and repudiated, 
the way is clear for an exposition of the meaning of karma, which was 
retained in full operation in the midst of the solvent dialectic applied to 
the current philosophies. This section contains a number of the birth- 
stories in which the operation of the principle is exemplified. The fourth 
chapter, entitled “ Meditation and Nirvana,” describes the different forms 
of the sacred “trance,” and is enriched with a series of very important 
passages from the Visuddhi-Vagga. A final section on the Order exhibits 
the mode by which the teachings of the Master were carried out in daily 
life by the community which he founded for the purpose. 

This book will serve as an admirable companion to the lectures and 
other writings of Prof. Rhys Davids. The selection is made in many 
eases with great skill ; in the last chapter one might have desired more 
system, especially at the beginning. The causes which led to the founda- 
tion of the Order are nowhere indicated ; the interesting story of its 
development little by little in the circumstances of the Buddha’s first 
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preaching, contained in the Maha Vagga, might surely have yielded 
something for readers to whom the Sacred Books of the East are out of 
reach. The stress of the volume, however, naturally falls on the collec- 
tion of materials illustrative of the Buddha’s attitude to life, and the 
problems which he either sought to solve, or deliberately withdrew from 
the attention of his disciples. Mr. Warren feels to the full the “ strange- 
ness of the intellectual landscape,” and his brief introductions show how 
completely he has thought himself into sympathy with the teachings 
which he presents. With careful steps he feels his way through the long 
and intricate sentences of philosophical disquisition, marshaling his terms 
with judicious precision, and by an occasional note or phrase from the 
commentary supplying a key to difficult passages. Some of his render- 
ings are very happy ; the long formula commonly known as “the chain 
of causation” sums up the theory of “ Dependent Origination;” the 
saikharas, for which Prof. Rhys Davids tried to naturalize the awkward 
word “ confections,” are more intelligible as “constituents (or factors) 
of being ;”’ on the other hand, in a scheme which knows no God or soul, 
rejects all sacrifice, and repudiates all dependence on rites and ceremo- 
nies, it is astonishing that we should still meet with “ priests.” Many 
things still await further elucidation. If all existence that we know is 
apprehended under conditions of name and form, what is the character 
of being in the four worlds at the top of the heavenly tiers where exist- 
ence is without form, and how can its origin be explained, or what should 
lead to its cessation? The three “ characteristics,” prefixed to the book 
as a typical motto, supply no explanation. Mr. Warren has laid more 
emphasis on the sacred trance than any other exponent of Buddhism, 
and it is plain that he has reserves of interpretation behind. Every here 
and there in the Pali texts, the reader stumbles on some phrase which 
seems to belong to another mode of thought, imperfectly cohering with 
the general teaching. Were there other schools side by side with that 
out of which our Scriptures have come? How early did the transcen- 
dental element of later Buddhism assert itself? These are questions which 
are not yet answered. We trust that nothing will prevent Mr. Warren 
from carrying forward the labors which he has so admirably begun. 


J. Esttin CARPENTER. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


Buddhism, its History and Literature. By T. W. Ruys Davins, LL. D., 
Ph. D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 


A hearty welcome is due to the first series of American Lectures on 
the History of Religions. Readers of this Review will need no vindica- 
tion of the object of this important enterprise. The committee were 
fortunate in securing the aid of Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, the ablest liv- 
ing exponent of Buddhism, to deliver their first course. As the aim is 
rather popular instruction than technical discussion, the lecturer has 
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avoided elaboration, and has contented himself with presenting in firm, 
bold outline the main teachings of the Buddha. The first lecture fixes 
the place of Buddhism in relation to contrasted systems of religion and 
philosophy ; and here Prof. Rhys Davids utilizes the researches of Pro- 
fessor Garbe, and puts beside the school of thought which ultimately formu- 
lated the Vedantic monism, other thinkers who prepared the way for the 
later Sankhya system. In his second lecture he describes the general 
classification and contents of the Pali Pitakas; the life of Gotama is 
sketched in the third ; two lectures follow with the exposition of the 
eightfold Noble Path and the goal of Buddhist holiness; while the sixth 
and last deals with some general aspects of later Buddhism. It is per- 
haps some disadvantage to the lecturer that he has already presented his 
theme before in the same general manner. Repetition was consequently 
unavoidable ; and while many fresh ‘passages are introduced from texts 
hitherto inaccessible to English readers, the general point of view is 
naturally unchanged. The delineation of the “ Secret of Buddhism ” in 
the fourth and fifth lectures is the finest part of the book. Here Prof. 
Rhys Davids incorporates much new material from the “ Wheel of Life ”’ 
in the Ajanta frescoes, in illustration of the so-called “Chain of Causa- 
tion” in which Buddhism sums up the causes which lead to any individ- 
ual existence. His remark that the series must not be regarded neces- 
sarily as a time-series, or even as a series of cause and effect, is justified 
by the fact that in different versions of it there are slight variations in 
order. 

The “deliverance” offered by Buddhism is founded, as every one 
knows, on a protest against the delusion of individuality. This is stated 
with the utmost emphasis and reiteration by our author, who will have 
nothing to do with the “ very ancient theory of ‘souls,’ which the Chris- 
tians have inherited from the savage beliefs of the earliest periods of 
history.” But so difficult is it to frame a great system of ethical culture 
on a nihilistic psychology, that the ideas of permanence and continuity 
cannot be altogether kept out, though they necessarily take fresh forms. 
“Two essential conditions of a future life, as held in the West, and 
indeed, wherever the ‘soul’ theory is in vogue, are the continuation of 
memory and the consciousness of identity” (p. 133). Now the ordinary 
man or god involved in the ocean of transmigration has no such con- 
sciousness of any past. But this is one of the kinds of insight acquired 
by the saint, who can retrace the previous phases of his own karma ; 
while the Buddha can do the same for every one. Practically, therefore, 
in what may be called perhaps “the lower Buddhism,” the doctrine 
which is taken away with one hand is restored with the other; the threat 
of hell is certainly sometimes used as a weapon against the unconverted, 
while the death of the pious is followed by rebirth in heaven. From an- 
other point of view the same result is approached. While the Buddha 
warns off the inquirer from the fields of metaphysic and ontology, he 
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cannot escape the admission (as the texts stand) that there is an unborn, 
an uncreate, etc. What is the relation of the Buddha himself, or of the 
perfected saint, to this mysterious realm? It is expressly left undefined. 
It is equally unorthodox to deny or to affirm! The visible world of 
course is not eternal; nothing that has form and constitution can escape 
dissolution. But what is there behind the world? The Buddha does 
not tell us; but he is represented as asserting that the saint who is 
released from form, is “deep, immeasurable, unfathomable, like the 
mighty ocean.” There is thus a transcendental element in Buddhism, 
the extent and significance of which is not yet fully understood, and to 
this Prof. Rhys Davids does not help us, 

This element appears in the whole terminology of the Buddhahood, of 
which, unfortunately, our lecturer says nothing. The application to it 
of the conception of the Maha-purisa, the title Bhagavad, and other 
phenomena, belong to other schools of thought ; and it was partly through 
these channels that the theistic element entered which Prof. Rhys Davids 
(in the closing discourse) is compelled to regard as the corruption of the 
primitive faith. Had he dwelt as lovingly on the ideal of the self- 
renouncing Teacher as he has on that of the emancipated saint, he would 
have the less regretted the development of the doctrine of the Bodhisat 
as the continuator of his work. To him the obscuration of the Arahat 
by the Bodhisat was “a mistake from the ethical point of view.” To us 
it seems the inevitable outcome of the missionary impulse due to Gotama 
himself, combined with the theory of the Buddhahood and its place in 
the world’s future. It was certainly through this that Buddhism won its 
extraordinary hold over the affections of so large a portion of the human 
race; and no estimate of later Buddhism can do it justice till this sec- 
ondary form of its “ enthusiasm for humanity ” receives adequate appre- 
ciation. 


J. Estuin CARPENTER. 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFORD. 


The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By AnarTote LeEroy- 
Beavuuiev. Translated with annotations by Zenaide A. Ragozin. Part 
III.: The Religion. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


In this third volume M. Leroy-Beaulieu undertakes the most difficult 
part of his work. Volume I. of his “ Empire of the Tsars and the Rus- 
sians ” was devoted to “ The Country and its Inhabitants ;” Volume II. 
to “The Institutions ;” in the present volume he grapples with “The 
Religion.” The work, as a whole, will be readily accepted as the most 
complete and reliable account which we possess of the Muscovite Empire. 
Wallace’s “ Russia ” is its nearest competitor, but the latter is inferior in 
arrangement and comprehensiveness as well as in literary merit. This 
third volume in particular is unrivaled. 


The religion of a people is elusive to the grasp. The foreigner, how- 
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ever sincere and well informed, is liable to stumble when seeking to in- 
terpret creeds, ceremonies and prejudices different from his own. To 
the communicant of no other church is the task of understanding East- 
ern Orthodoxy so hard, so almost unattainable, as to a Roman Catholic. 
When attempting it, M. Leroy-Beaulieu is in the position of a Church- 
man of James I. expounding the principles of the Puritans, or of a Bos- 
suet writing on the variations of Protestants. Therefore his notable 
success in the present case is the more marked. He endeavors to ap- 
proach his subject without prepossession, with an eye single to the truth. 
All his splendid opportunities for long-continued and careful examina- 
tion and his accumulated knowledge are consecrated to painting a picture 
of Russia as she is. A tireless and keen observer, of quick perception, 
analytic and synthetic by turns, he deems no fact too small for recogni- 
tion. He is animated by an instinctive and unfailing sympathy, that 
prime essential for understanding and describing a people. He strives 
to put himself in the place of those of whom he writes, and thus to seize 
the cireumstances which have brought each individual result about. His 
style is eloquent and vivacious, sparkles with wit, and is always distine- 
tively French. 

Yet it must be confessed that M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s unbiased accuracy 
diminishes when he deals with early Christian and medizval history. 
The tenacious hold of inherited opinion finds striking examples in him 
and in his illustrious compatriot, M. Rambaud, the author of the ablest 
foreign history of Russia. When treating of things present, he is trust- 
worthy because scrupulously fair. When dealing with remote religious 
questions, he thinks and measures from the traditional standpoint of the 
Roman Church. Thus, with the unconscious animus of a partisan, he 
refers to the great schism of 1053 and to the antecedent, long-pending 
controversies which then culminated. In the final disunion he does not 
regard the two churches as separating each from each, but Constan- 
tinople separates from Rome, and the Orthodox East becomes schis- 
matic, while the West remains Catholic and universal! Nor can he 
conceive that there was the same general process of early Christianiza- 
tion in Russia as that whereby the western nations emerged from pagan- 
ism. He says: “The bulk of the people became Christian ‘ by order,’ 

- without even having finally accomplished the polytheistic evolution 
which, with most other peoples of Europe, preceded the adoption of 
Christianity.” This misstatement the translator ably refutes in a valua- 
ble note. In fact, few pagan countries of the west had so fully accom- 
plished the “ polytheistic evolution” prior to their conversion. Russian 
polytheism was everywhere dead or dying before Vladimir sent his 
envoys over the world “in quest of the true religion.” The influence of 
the majestic Olga can never be minimized, whom the old ehronicler 
Nestor calls “ the dawn and daystar of salvation to Russia.” But, after 


reluctantly confessing that the author’s judgment is sometimes warped 
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by inherited, unconscious prejudice, there remains nothing to be said of 
him or of this volume except praise. 

The subject is developed logically under four heads: “ Religion and 
Religious Feeling in Russia,” ‘The Russian Orthodox Church,” “ The 
Raskol (Schism) and the Sects,” and “Religious Liberty and the Dis- 
sident Sects.” The first topic occupies only fifty pages, but it is the most 
important, and to many will prove the most interesting and most reveal- 
ing part of the book. Full justice is done to the influence of geographical 
position and natural features, of forest and steppe and broad, intermina- 
ble, moveless river, in the moulding of Russian character. The slow 
operation of physical law is shown to be more potent than synods or tsars 
in shaping not only the history but the religion of a people. The author 
states that “religiosity is at the bottom of every Russian soul,” that 
“religion has always been and still is the cornerstone of the Empire,” 
that “fatalism is one of the most marked characteristics of the national 
character,” and then that “ with fatalism mysticism goes hand in hand.” 
Hence there is the resultant in national traits which are passive rather 
than active, in virtues not of aggression, but of endurance and suffering, 
in unique heroisms, so that the figures of Gogol’s and Tolstoi’s romances 
are typical of a race. 

Two hundred and twenty-nine pages are devoted to the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church, that church which embraces in its fold more human beings 
than any other Christian communion, and two hundred and twenty-eight 
pages to the various sects which have dropped off from it, or have sprung 
up in its shade. In the long recital at times a sublime, at times a mel- 
ancholy, at times a repulsive, spectacle is presented. Darkness seems 
everywhere, yet there are constant gleams of brightness, as when, from 
beneath the commingling branches of a Russian forest, one looks upward 
to the sky. It is a temptation to cite noteworthy passages here and 
there ; to discuss the author’s references to the Patriarch Nikon and the 
Tsar Peter, the two towering figures of the Russian Church; to quote 
every admiring word concerning the Stundists, those Protestants of the 
East; or to linger upon the Skoptsi and the Khlysti, the monstrosities of 
dissent. The author is encyclopedic. Not a vagary or deformity of 
religious sentiment does he omit. The inquisitive reader finds every 
question answered. For what he would know of Russian faith or skep- 
ticism, let him turn to these close-packed pages. Lastly, there are dis- 
cussed the more than thirty million Muscovite subjects — Catholics, 
Protestants, Armenians, Jews, Mussulmans and Buddhists— who are 
wholly independent of Orthodoxy. The book closes with an account of 
their relations to each other and to the State. 

The translation is well done, preserving almost everywhere the elo- 
quence and glow of the French original. Whoever has himself trans- 
lated from some foreign tongue will appreciate the well-nigh unconquer- 
able difficulty of anglicizing proper names. Microscopic scrutiny may 
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here and there discover gallicisms of grammar and words unusual in 
English, but they are rare. The notes of the translator are few, but 
always of value. The notes of the author, on the other hand, could often 
be omitted without loss. The index is incomplete. The publishers have 
clothed the volume in a charming dress; while unpretentious, its ap- 
pearance is attractive and elegant. 


Epwin A. GROSVENOR. 
AMHERST COLLEGE. 


The Prophets of Israel and their Place in History to the Close of 
the Eighth Century, B. C. By the late W. Rosertson Smiru, M. A., 
LL. D., Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. New edition. 
With Introduction and Additional Notes, by the Rev. T. R. Cheyne, M. A., 
D. D. London: Adam & Charles Black. 1895. 

The second issue of Smith’s “ Prophets” appears almost entirely without 
revision by the author. The editor decided, no doubt judiciously, to add 
such suggestions and remarks as have been found in Professor Smith’s 
papers, and for the rest to reproduce the first edition. The work has 
had a well-deserved success. It was, when it originally appeared, the 
first attempt in English to discuss the Hebrew prophetic writings from 
the point of view of modern criticism, and its freshness and devoutness 
commended it to a wide circle. It undertook to exhibit the prophetic 
thought in its historical setting and in its religious grasp and depth. It 
was full of acute observations, and was accompanied by valuable notes 
and excursuses; the chief regret was that the author, in the space at his 
command (the material having been given in the form of a course of 
public lectures) could treat only the prophets of the eighth century. It 
is not improbable that, if he had lived to revise the work, he would have 
modified it in some directions. Some statements of date and composi- 
tion would no doubt have been changed, in accordance with new data 
which have come to light since the lectures were delivered. Smith would 
probably have treated the prophets more distinctly as a part of the gen- 
eral moral-religious growth of the Israelitish people, and Israel as a part 
of the moral-religious unity of the West-Asiatic world. In this volume 
he regards Israel as sharply separated from the other nations of the time, 
and the prophets as no less sharply separated from the body of their 
countrymen. This view is, of course, in an important sense correct. 
The achievement of the Israelitish people does difference it from other 
peoples, and the prophets, moral-religious geniuses, do stand in contrast 
with the Israelitish masses. But this fact may be so insisted on as to 
lose sight of the equally important fact of unity. Israel had much reli- 
gious thought in common with its neighbors. It is hard to see any dif- 
ference between the monolatry of Israel and that of Moab, and a tendency 
to monolatry is visible in Babylonia. It is, as a matter of fact, incorrect 
to say (as Professor Smith does) that Yahweh was the only moral deity 
of the West-Asiatic world, the only deity capable of becoming the uni- 
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versal God. Ancient deities were the creations of their worshipers: to 
say that Yahweh alone had the germs of universality is to say that only 
the Israelites, of all the nations, could have reached ethical monotheism, 
and this we have no good ground for saying. As the Moabite Mesha 
was monolatrous, so the Babylonian Nebuchadnezzar was substantially 
an ethical monotheist. Israel was more distinctly monolatrous than its 
neighbors, and its latent monotheism was formulated by the prophets, 
who bore the same relation in this regard to their own people that their 
people bore to other nations. It is a mark of Israel’s religious genius 
that it alone produced the class of thinkers that we call prophets. Their 
part in the religious development of the world is enormous ; but it must 
not be forgotten that ethical monotheism has independently appeared 
elsewhere in the world than in Israel (as among the Persians and the 
Greeks), and that there are other elements of religion than those which 
the prophets and the Israelitish people worked out. 

Canon Cheyne has prefixed to the book an interesting summary of 
recent results in the criticism of the prophets. His wide reading (which 
nothing seems to escape), and his open-mindedness and acuteness, make 
his statements and criticisms very helpful. He is always ready to weigh 
a suggestion, and, if necessary, to modify his own positions, and he does 
not shrink from any conclusion to which the facts appear fairly to lead. 
Recent study of the prophetical writings has tended toward a more pre- 
cise formulation of critical canons. It is now held that Jewish editorial 
work was continued longer than was formerly supposed, so that the pos- 
sibility of very late additions and other modifications is admitted (for 
example, Isa. xix. may belong in part to the time of Cambyses, in part to 
the second century). The history of Israelitish thought has been exam- 
ined with a view to determining whether there are certain circles or phases 
of ideas which characterize certain periods of the national history. As 
the domestic political history and the relations with foreign nations be- 
come clearer, it becomes easier to recognize references and allusions to 
current affairs. A number of questions of date and origin have thus 
been settled with an approach to precision, but not a few still remain un- 
answered. There will always be a debatable ground, yet the general 
lines may be determined, and the history of the prophetic thought marked 
out with reasonable certainty. The result has been to maintain so largely 
the integrity of the prophets (except Isaiah, Micah and Zechariah) that 
the general reader would hardly be aware of the changes made. A few 
verses in Amos (ii. 4, 5, iv. 13, v. 8, 9 and parts of ix.) and Hosea (cer- 
tain references to Judah in iii. 5, iv. 15, v. 5, 13, xii. 2), and some passages 
in Jeremiah, are omitted, and many verbal emendations are made in Eze- 
kiel. Zech. ix.—xiv. is held not to be the work of the author of i.—viii. ; 
comparatively little of our book of Isaiah is assigned to the prophet of 
Hezekiah’s time ; Mic. iv.—vii (especially iv., v.) offers very difficult prob- 
lems. The development of prophetic ideas (and consequently that of 
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the whole Old Testament religious thought) has become clearer. Every 
gain in the establishment of dates is a contribution toward the history of 
thought. Dr. Cheyne properly feels that critical results are subject to 
change, — the scheme of one decade is not likely to be wholly accepted 
by the next. The fixed area, however, grows constantly larger. Hearty 
thanks are due to the editor for the way in which he has brought out this 
posthumous issue of the work of a gifted scholar. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


‘Was Israel Ever in Egypt? or, A Lost Tradition. By G. H. Bateson 
Wrieut, D. D., Queen’s College, Oxford. Head Master of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Hong Kong. Pp. 382. London: Williams and Norgate. 1895. 


This book represents learned and honest work ; and no one who reads 
it carefully, and is able to appreciate the labor which it must have cost, 
will refuse the tribute of sincere respect to its author. We wish very 
much indeed that we could go further, and say that Dr. Wright has 
earned the gratitude of Biblical students. Unfortunately, this is just the 
praise which, so far as we are able to judge, cannot be given. In the first 
place, the book is shapeless, so much so that it can scarcely be called a 
book at all. The writer candidly tells us (and it is only fair to say that he 
is always candid and modest) that when he finished his book, some such 
title as “ Fly Leaves from a Note Book in the Far East” or “ Random 
Reflections on Hebrew Problems” seemed to him appropriate. We still 
think that these would be accurate descriptions of the work. It contains 
very little indeed on the question proposed in the actual title. There 
is a good deal on the question of the credibility which belongs to the 
Hebrew narration of the Exodus, an allied though quite a distinct mat- 
ter of inquiry. But the great bulk of the volume has no direct connec- 
tion whatsoever with the title. This will be clear enough from the fol- 
lowing list of subjects treated in the ten chapters which compose the 
book : Chapter i. sketches the history of Old Testament criticism ; chap- 
ter ii.. deals with the general characteristics of Hebrew history ; chapter 
iii., with stories based on mistaken etymology; chapter iv., with geneal- 
ogies; chapter v., with Hebrew feasts and customs; chapter vi., with 
improbabilities in the narrative of the Hexateuch ; chapter vii., with the 
names of the Patriarchs ; chapter viii. gives a synthesis of results ; chap- 
ter ix. attempts to find a parallel between Hebrew and Chinese history 
and religion; chapter x. gives a summary of all that has gone before, 
chapter by chapter. Lastly, we have an appendix on the “ Doctrine of 
Immortality in the Old Testament.” Surely these headings are proof 
enough that the subject undertaken is in great measure forgotten. Nor 
is this all. No plan or purpose of any kind is carried out, and the reader 
wanders as in a labyrinth, forwards with no goal in sight and backwards 
to the point he had left. 
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There are other and serious faults which detract from the value of the 
book, and indeed make a large proportion of it worthless. There is a 
want of balance, an absence of really critical and therefore sympathetic 
judgment. Thus the author of the account of the creation at the begin- 
ning of Genesis is charged with an “arrogant and perverted view of 
nature peculiar to the Hebrew mind.” It is argued, and very justly, that 
the theory according to which God created the sun and stars “ simply 
with the object of providing light for this little spheroid, is contrary to 
the most elementary ideas of cosmography ” (p. 147). No doubt. But 
how could a Hebrew writer in the fifth century B. c. be expected to know 
the results of physical science reached by modern astronomers? It may 
be answered that the argument is addressed to believers in the literal 
inspiration of Genesis, though we are told afterwards (p. 346) that such 
persons “are not likely to read a book of this character.” It is, however, 
precisely the believers in verbal inspiration who need to be told that the 
value of the Old Testament is understood for the first time when the cir- 
cumstances in which it was written are clearly seen. Moreover, a con- 
servative audience may rightly expect a generous recognition of the pure 
and sublime monotheism which is enunciated in the “ priestly” account 
of creation. True, philosophers may discover a monotheistic belief which 
underlies the mythologies of other nations, and here and there finds ex- 
pression in them. But there is, we venture to say, nothing elsewhere 
like the clear and definite belief in one personal God to which the first 
chapter of Genesis bears witness. 

Connected with this want of historical sympathy is a rationalism which 
is curiously out of date in a disciple of Wellhausen and Kuenen. By 
“rationalism” we mean the tendency to think that we can discover the 
historical residuum in an ancient document by the simple process of 
eliminating the supernatural. We are far from accusing Dr. Wright of 
pursuing this method as a rule, but he does fall into it occasionally, and 
here are two flagrant instances. ‘ All we can believe,” he says with ref- 
erence to the promulgation of the law (p. 167), “ is that Moses, to impress 
the people with the divine origin of his law, ascended this peak [i. e. 
Sinai] in the midst of a storm, and represented himself as having there 
had an interview with the Almighty: later tradition expanded this sim- 
ple and legitimate [?] device.” Surely, however, an author who has 
made short work with the rest of the narrative, has no ground for assum- 
ing that Moses went up into the mountain at all: much less is he justi- 
fied in attributing to him the above questionable “device.” The same 
criticism applies to our author’s extraordinary allegation (pp. 111 and 
167) that Elijah kindled the altar fire on Mount Carmel by the secret 
use of naphtha. For proof we are sent to a worthless legend in the second 
book of Maccabees (i. 31-36). The story there told makes no mention 
of Elijah, and, if it did, what value can we give to a document which is, 
say, nine hundred years later than Elijah’s time, and which presents the 
most incredible and fantastic account even of the Maccabean period ? 
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Other symptoms of an uncritical spirit appear at every turn. Dr. 
Wright cannot resist the temptation of building on documents, however 
late or worthless, if they happen to suit his purpose. Thus he actually 
believes (p. 205) in “ the deposition and execution of Athaliah by the Le- 
vite body-guard in the temple.” Yet this statement rests on the author- 
ity of the chronicler who makes it in the teeth of 2 Kings xi., accord- 
ing to which the revolution was effected by the foreign soldiers who kept 
watch in the temple. The chronicler altered the fact, because it was 
offensive and perhaps unintelligible to one who had grown up under the 
priestly code, and this has been pointed out by Wellhausen and others 
long ago. He tries to show from Amos v. 25, 26 that the Israelites 
worshiped Saturn during their wanderings in the wilderness, and trans- 
lates the words, “ When you bare your king Succuth,” as if no other 
rendering were possible, let alone the fact that the authenticity of v. 26 
has been denied by Wellhausen (“‘ Die Kleinen Propheten,” p. 83). Dr. 
Wright has much to say about the survival of names for heathen gods in 
Hebrew names of men. The subject is an interesting one, and we have 
fair evidence that the tribe of Gad drew its name from the god of luck 
(see Isa. Ixv. 11, Gen. xxx. 11). Nothing, however, can be gained 
from wild conjectures, e. g. that “ Zur” (=rock), as a name applied to 
God, was derived by Moses from the Midianites, one whose chiefs was 
ealled Zur (Num. xxv. 15). Worthy to rank with this is the theory 
(p. 179) that the word Hykshos is a form of Isaac, or that the presence 
of Reubenites in Judah may be inferred (p. 195) from the name of the 
well Rechoboth and Judah’s marriage with Rahab. Anything will prove 
anything if this way of going to work is scientific. On the other hand, 
Dr. Wright is quite as ready to be no less extreme in his skepticism than 
in his credulity. He contends (p. 321) that “the Sabbath would appear 
from its eternal non-observance to be a novelty in the days of Jeremiah 
and even of Deutero-Isaiah.” How comes it, then, that it is mentioned 
in Amos viii. 5, Isa. i. 13? If it was a novelty in Jeremiah’s time, how 
could it continue to be so a generation later to Deutero-Isaiah? Possibly 
Dr. Wright may mean that the “strict Puritanical observation of the 
Sabbath” was introduced after the captivity (so on p. 97). This, except 
for the misleading term “ Puritanical,” is not far from the truth. But if 
Dr. Wright meant no more than this on p. 321, he has expressed himself 
badly. 

We have only space for a sentence or two on the long comparison be- 
tween Hebrew and Chinese history. In the summary (p. 327) the follow- 
ing similarities are pointed out. Chinese history, we are told, begins to 
be reliable in 780 B. c., which “ marvelously synchronizes with the limits 
of true Hebrew history as assigned by Kuenen and other ‘ higher ’ critics.” 
This may be, for all we know, the date at which Chinese history begins, 
but certainly neither Kuenen nor anybody else who is competent to judge 
doubts that we have authentic material for the life of Saul and of David 
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about 1000 B. c. (see Kuenen’s Onderzoek I. 2, § 22). This is of course 
an under-statement on our part, for Wellhausen and Stade do not hesitate 
to give us authentic histories of Gideon and his descendants derived from 
the Book of Judges. Next we are informed that the oldest Chinese 
records are “ in the briefest, driest ‘form.’” If so, they are in striking 
contrast to the historical literature of the Hebrews. There the beautiful 
stories of the Yahwist and Elohist are early, while the dry and meagre 
outlines of the priestly writer with his elaborate and fictitious genealogies 
are post-exilic. 

We regret exceedingly that we have nothing better to say of a book 
which we began to read with high expectation. But a rigid and impar- 
tial method and a sober judgment are the indispensable conditions of suc- 
cess in inquiries of this nature. 

W. E. Apps. 


NorrmncHam, ENGLAND. 


The Age of Hildebrand. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. Pp. xxii, 457. 
New York: The Christian Literature Co. 1896. 


In the series of popular monographs, “Ten Epochs of Church His- 
tory,” announced by the Christian Literature Company, Professor Vin- 
cent anticipates his colleagues by the completion of Volume V., which 
covers the period 1049-1303. By a bright, attractive appearance, by a 
very comfortable typography, by the participation of dignified scholars 
and experienced writers, this series is likely to enjoy a deserved popular- 
ity. Dr. Vincent’s contribution certainly justifies pleasant expectations. 
Owing to the gap in Dr. Schaff’s History, this particular volume is most 
welcome, and it commends itself not only as an interesting and animated 
narrative, but as the fruit of patient and accurate study. It is surely 
an isolated blemish to find the Paulicians identified with the Maniche- 
ans, and the name derived from “ one of its leaders, Paul of Samosata” 
(p. 303). In this strange reappearance of an ancient blunder, one may 
even imagine here, as in the medizval source, a confusion with the only 
famous Paul of Samosata in Aurelian’s time. 

With full recognition of the manner in which the author has executed 
his task, it is an unweleome duty to question the expediency of his initial 
plan. The title indicates the point of view. Whatever does not concern 
the struggle of the Papacy and the Empire has a secondary and inci- 
dental value. Monasticism, religious ideals and enthusiasms, the intel- 
lectual awakening, — these play but a small part in the story. The 
primary interest is in the politics of the church. Considering the prom- 
inence of this topic in the general histories of the Middle Ages, this 
treatment seems a mistaken one. It was the Age of Hildebrand, but it 
was also the Age of Bernard and of Abelard, of St. Francis and Thomas 
Aquinas. To cast into the background the spiritual wealth and beauty 
symbolized by these names, and to dwell chiefly on the battle for the 
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papal monarchy, is almost like describing the breaking wave, and neglect- 
ing to explain the tide. The traditional term “ Church History ” should 
not confine us to the institutional politics so much. The general and 
the special reader wish to comprehend the full operation of religion in 
society. In our age we ask a sociological treatment; and with that de- 
mand the heretical sects, the ideas of Joachim of Floris, and the full 
effect of the Franciscan movement become at least of equal prominenqe 
with the reactionary politics of Innocent ITI. 

Professor Vincent has heeded Lord Acton’s advice to sit in judgment 
when studying history, but he has been less mindful of the duty of loving 
in order to hate wisely. He arraigns the popes by the New Testament, 
and contrasts Hildebrand with John, and Innocent III. with Paul. He 
has a keen scent for the old Adam in the popes, and is rather too eager 
to show his Protestantism. It is to be hoped that the readers will not 
idealize too much the Imperialist cause. The popes, with all their de- 
fects, were instruments of a great cause, which Professor Vincent should 
not condemn without a profounder appreciation of the whole situation. 
Instead, moreover, of discussing the Middle Ages as a finished result, we 
must understand them as a period of preparation for the modern world, 
and, so doing, we may have more impartial sympathies for the wars of 
transient but inevitable ideals. We commend Berger’s “ Kulturaufgaben 
der Reformation ” as an addition to Dr. Vincent’s bibliography. 

F. A. Cristie. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Democracy and Liberty. By Wiuram E. H. Lecxy. In two volumes. 
New York and London : Longmans, Green & Co. 1896. 


It would be quite impossible for Mr. Lecky to write so large a book 
as this, and on so serious a subject, which should not be both eminently 
instructive and felicitously expressed. Yet as a work of literary art, the 
book is too long. Not that mere length is a grave objection. There are 
many long books on important subjects which, for all practical purposes, 
are much shorter — that is, more easily read, understood, remembered — 
than any abridgment of them could possibly be. But Mr. Lecky’s book 
is too long for its subject. A large part of it consists of most interesting 
essays on subjects of both speculative and practical importance, which 
have next to nothing to do with either Democracy or Liberty. Such are 
large parts of the chapters on “the Irish Question,” — itself, to all but 
Irish partisans, a synonym for boredom; on “ Aristocracies and Upper 
Chambers ;” on “ Democracy and Religious Liberty” (nearly the whole 
of this long chapter) ; on “the Woman Question,” — indeed, where shall 
I stop? All this is in the highest degree interesting ; nobody who wishes 
to keep abreast of the best and soberest modern literature on social and 
political questions will fail to read it. But as an artistic treatment of a 
definite and fairly manageable subject, it is mere surplusage. 
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All this is due to the fact that Mr. Lecky does not seem to have made 
clear to his own mind — certainly not to the minds of his readers — 
precisely what he means by either “ Democracy” or “Liberty.” Of 
course a “complete displacement of the centre of power in free govern- 
ments” would not necessarily be democracy. The nearest approach to 
a definition of “democracy” I have noticed in these volumes is given 
indirectly (i. 25): “One of the great divisions of polities in our day is 
coming to be whether, at the last resort, the world should be governed 
by its ignorance or by its intelligence. According to the one party, the 
preponderating power should be with education and property. Accord- 
ing to the other, the ultimate source of power, the supreme right of appeal 
and of control, belongs legitimately to the majority of the nation told by 
the head — or, in other words, to the poorest, the most ignorant, the 
most incapable, who are necessarily the most numerous.” This is an 
admirable and accurate definition of pure democracy. To which “ party ” 
Mr. Lecky himself belongs it would be an insult, as well as an absurdity, 
to doubt. Yet he is so anxious to do complete justice to any theory, that 
his judgment, when he seems to arrive at one, gives the impression of 
what is called in American politics, “straddling.” ‘That numbers as 
well as intelligence should have some voice in polities, is very true; but 
. + + government . . . must inevitably deteriorate if it is placed under 
the direct control of the most unintelligent classes” (i. 26). “‘ Deterio- 
rate” indeed! It is not “deterioration,” it is raving madness and cer- 
tain ruin. But what has this “sucking-dove roaring” to do with the 
question? The theory of pure democracy gives to the numerical major- 
ity not “some voice,” but all the voice; the last word, the decision be- 
yond appeal. Compare Macaulay, writing to H. S. Randall, in acknow- 
ledging a copy of that gentleman’s biography of Jefferson (quoted in the 
New York “Evening Post,” July 31, 1896): “I have long been con- 
vinced that institutions purely democratic must, sooner or later, destroy 
liberty or civilization or both.” Pure democracy is much too big a thing 
for the longest legs to “straddle” over. 

But “ liberty ” needs precise definition, as much as “ democracy” — 
or more. It is purely negative; it connotes not what J may or must do, 
but what somebody else must not do. I may work or lie idle; eat and 
drink or starve ; marry or be single; worship God or the devil, or both, 
or neither ; buy from anybody who will sell to me, sell to anybody who 
will buy from me, in any market in any country ; make any contract I 
like with anybody who chooses to contract with me; I may poison my- 
self or cut my throat; I may write “Hamlet,” or “ Proverbial Philo- 
sophy,” “The Age of Reason,” or “The Christian Year.” I am free if 
nobody can interfere with me in any of these alternatives of action. In 
society, in the State, I am free if it is clearly recognized that the “ bur- 
den of proof” lies on anybody who wants to interfere with the free play 
of my individuality ; and if he is compelled to furnish that proof. If any 
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individual, or number of individuals, is able to prevent, and actually does 
prevent, without my consent, the free play of my individuality, I am so 
far personally a slave. If a numerical majority — perhaps of one — 
ean similarly prevent the free play of the individuality of a minority, 
then the minority is so far enslaved. The slavery may be necessary for 
the happiness of all but one, or of a majority; but it is slavery all the 
same, and must justify itself. It is of no use multiplying platitudes or 
truisms like these. 

A nation is free if its government — that part of the nation which can 
control its physical force — confines itself to the primary functions of 
government ; that is to say, to securing those ends without which society 
or a nation could not continue to exist. Whenever it overpasses those 
primary functions, it is tending towards tyranny. Every such departure 
should be watched with unsleeping suspicion. A government does not 
exist for the purpose of realizing the “summum bonum,” making all 
women beautiful and all children dutiful ; producing Darwins, or Shake- 
speares, or Tom Paines, or Mary Woolstonecrafts, or Washingtons or 
“ Blue-eyed-Billies.” In every serious discussion, therefore; of such a 
subject as “ Democracy and Liberty,” by so accomplished a writer and 
so careful a thinker as Mr. Lecky, the one thing needful is to determine 
the primary functions of government — that is, the use of the physical 
force of a nation. Now here Mr. Lecky conspicuously fails. There is 
always something to be said for anything; and Mr. Lecky never seems 
to know where to draw the line. Yet he sees, with perfect clearness, the 
one supreme danger which, in a pure democracy, besets all departures 
from the primary functions of government, most rigorously determined ; 
and that danger is common theft, whether under the form of taxation 
or wholesale confiscation. Mr. Henry George, for instance, is a natural 
— though logically incomplete — product of pure democracy. Of Mr. 
Henry George Mr. Lecky’s criticism is excellent — though far too toler- 
ant and, so to speak, “ straddling.” George is logically incomplete, be- 
cause he still believes in a God, who has created the whole earth for 
the whole human race — California, e. g., for the Chinese; and he 
(George) has not yet reached the terminus ad quem of a community of 
women and children. But he may get there in due time. 

Here, for instance, Mr. Lecky “hits the nail on the head.” “The 
complete submission of all taxation to the will of a mere numerical 
majority is an end to which we [in England] have not yet fully at- 
tained, but towards which we are manifestly traveling. . . . The inevit- 
able result is to give one class the power of voting taxes which another 
class almost exclusively pay, and the chief taxpayers, being completely 
swamped, are for all practical purposes completely disfranchised. . . . 
Democracy pushed to its full consequences places the whole property 
of the country in the hands of the poorest classes, giving them un- 
limited power of helping themselves ” (i. 32-33). The mystery of the 
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situation would seem to be that the crash has not come years ago — soon 
after 1832; or again when Disraeli out-Heroded Herod, out-radicaled 
the radicals. Nevertheless in England, and perhaps much more in the 
United States, nearly all legislation of late years has been class-legisla- 
tion, legislation in favor of “labor.” A most instructive little book on 
this subject should be in everybody’s hands, — Mr. F. J. Stimson’s “ Hand- 
book to the Labor-law of the United States” (Scribners). The impedi- 
ments to the complete triumph of pure democracy are to be found in the 
nature of things and in the nature of men; this, indeed, Mr. Lecky has 
perceived and affirmed, but with far too much hesitancy and timidity. 
Pure democracy never has been “worked,” and never can be “ worked ” 
except under the pressure of some extreme excitement in favor of some 
special legislation. Human beings are far too lazy to go personally 
through the necessary details of exertion, and their interests are far too 
diverse and irreconcilable. This indifference to toil can only be over- 
come by resolute selfishness or by high principle, including religious 
enthusiasm. But in the decay of belief, the disintegration of religious 
organizations, enthusiasm is dying out. Most of the great religious soci- 
eties — missionary societies, Bible societies, tract societies — are in theory 
pure democracies. Every subscriber can attend the annual meetings, and 
vote for president and committees. The motive of these societies is zeal 
for the glory of God and the salvation of souls. But when a man has 
paid his dollar or his guinea subscription, voted to give away another 
million of Bibles, and send a batch of missionaries to a desert or the 
region of perpetual snow, he goes quietly home again. The society takes 
off its holiday costume, puts on its work-day clothes, and becomes a close 
oligarchy — or even a monarchy, under the rule of a president or chief 
secretary, backed by a majority of an executive committee. So also in 
the internal management of a great trade-union or of a large corpora- 
tion. On the side of resolute selfishness, the selfishness of protectionists, 
e. g., is counterbalanced by the selfishness of people who want to buy in 
the cheapest market; the selfishness of the owners of silver mines by 
that of people who want their loans, their deposits in savings banks, and 
the amount of their insurance policies, paid in honest money. This is 
the safeguard of civilization. On the other hand, under a pure demo- 
eracy the voters are peculiarly open to bribery ; and on any subject need- 
ing careful investigation and serious thought they are densely and hope- 
lessly stupid. 

Undoubtedly very recent legislation, actual and proposed, on general 
education is due to strong democratic feeling. Thus, e. g., it has been 
proposed that “the State” should provide education for everybody, in- 
cluding a complete university curriculum, and should provide for every 
student till his university career should be at an end. But, at any rate 
in England, the great movement in favor of state education was, to begin 
with, neither political nor economical, but simply religious. It is scarcely 
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too much to say that the object was to enable every boy and girl in Eng- 
land to read the Bible and the Catechism. This is plain enough from 
such a book as “ Reminiscences of William Rogers,” late Rector of S. 
Botolph’s, Bishopsgate Street Without — “Hang theology Rogers,” of 
most blessed memory. Democracy had nothing to do with it. So, again, 
not a few of what might be mistaken for really popular movements, are 
mere religious or philanthropic fads. This is especially true of the Pro- 
hibition movement. Its strength does not lie in the great centres of 
population, the large cities; but it lies in rural districts, where voting 
power for state legislation is out of all proportion to the number of voters, 
and where voters can be coaxed or intimidated by the energy of women. 
Similarly legislation for the observance of Sunday, for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals, for restricting the labor of women and children, these 
have nothing to do with democracy. The relation of democracy to re- 
ligious organizations, however, is both real and serious, especially the 
power of religious organizations and their ministers over a democratic 
society. 

The real danger of pure democracy is, as Mr. Lecky perceives, its 
tendency not only to reckless extravagance but to dishonest means of 
raising money. Many schemes recently proposed for the good of “the 
people ” are, in my judgment, transparently delusive, even if they were 
to be carried out by private benevolence or credulity. But if they are to 
be enforced by enactment of law, they can only be carried out by funds 
raised by wholesale robbery. Pull down all the New York tenement- 
houses, says an enthusiastic reformer, and build noble quadrangles of 
model dwelling-houses, with all the “modern improvements.” Well, 
and good! but who is to pay the bill? Everybody knows that the 
people who vote the taxes in a pure democracy will take the necessary 
money by force out of other people’s pockets. Moreover, every step 
taken in the direction of pure democracy is entirely and hopelessly 
irrevocable. 

The space available for a mere notice of Mr. Lecky’s book is very 
limited, and I may have seemed to call attention almost exclusively to 
what I cannot help considering imperfections or faults. But I regard it 
as a noble and truly patriotic book. The political situation in the United 
States to-day may well check too confident boasting of our democratic 
institutions. Our only hope is the plain truth, “ whether men will hear 
or whether they will forbear.” At any rate Mr. Lecky does not err on 
the side of a querulous pessimism. 


W. Kirkus. 
East Ornanae, N. J. 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to 
St. Mark. By the Rev. Ezra P. Goutp, S. T. D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature and Language, Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, 
Philadelphia. 8vo, pp. lvii, 317. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1896. 

This is the fourth volume to appear in the admirable International 
Critical Commentary, edited by Professors Briggs and Salmond. It is 
the effort of the editors and the authors to produce “a critical, compre- 
hensive commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholarship, 
and in a measure lead its van.”” Of the crying need of such an inde- 
pendent presentation in English of the results of modern biblical research 
there could be no doubt. How to distinguish between fairly established 
results and merely plausible theories, and how to draw the line of exclu- 
sion so as to avoid disproportion and undue detail within moderate com- 
pass, were questions of considerable difficulty, to which, in our judgment, 
Professor Gould has, on the whole, made a fit answer. 

There is evidence of painstaking scholarship in Professor Gould’s use 
of textual criticism. A special section of the Introduction gives tables 
of the MSS. and versions and the authorities for the readings adopted. 
The editors herein have rightly apprehended what is required by the title 
of their series, expecting authors not to be satisfied with any critical text 
without a personal comparison of all the sources in each case. A few 
lines of fine print after each paragraph of the commentary report the 
result, without challenging the attention of the reader. 

In matters of the higher criticism the author well apprehends the dif- 
ficulty of saying enough and not too much, but in our judgment he has 
erred, if at all, in the direction of too great reserve. Accepting fully 
and frankly the now dominant, not to say established, theory of a de- 
pendence on the part of both our Matthew and Luke on Mark, and the 
combination by both of Mark’s narrative material with the Aramaic Logia 
of Matthew, Dr. Gould adduces further evidence (in addition to that of 
Weiss e¢ al.) to show that the author of our Mark also, whom he identi- 
fies with the companion of Paul and Peter, made sparing use of the same 
collection of discourses. But while it is doubtless wise to be chary of 
words where results are tentative, it is like chiseling off a rock-surface, con- 
cerning whose rugosities archeologists are still in debate as to whether 
they are fortuitous or constitute an undeciphered inscription, to explain 
away difficulties which may contain the key to future discovery. This be- 
setting sin of the commentator, we think, is here not wholly avoided. 

The Gospel of Mark contains more than one noticeable indication of 
the use by its author of other written sources besides the Logia, and 
while this complicates the theory of its origin from the extreme simplicity 
of Papias’ account, the fact that no comprehensive explanation has yet 
been offered should not lead to a minimizing of the evidence. We can- 
not but think that this tendency appears in the attempt on p. 142 to 
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minimize the difficulty of supposing the feeding of the five thousand and 
the feeding of the four thousand to be two different events, and in the 
passing over on p. 156 of the incongruities of viii. 34 in its present setting 
with the mere remark: “ It seems from this, that in spite of his being 
away from his usual place of work, and in heathen territory, Jesus was 
snrrounded by a crowd of people.” Difficulties seem to us also too 
lightly treated on p. 211 (cursing of the fig-tree), and especially in the 
note on xiii. 27 where the interpretation is strained to acquit Jesus of 
any share in the illusions of his age as to the second coming to judg- 
ment, although the limitations of his knowledge are freely admitted. 
We should also be glad of somewhat more thorough discussion of the 
Ur-Marcus theory. 

Professor Gould is at his best in his sympathetic and reverent appre- 
hension of the life and character of Jesus, ds e. g., on the question of 
Jesus, ix. 29 ff. As we could wish, the section of the Introduction on 
“The Person and Principles of Jesus ” is the choicest part of the book ; 
but in special parts of the interpretation we feel sometimes that the 
point has been missed. Thus Jesus’ sermon in the sign language to the 
deaf and dumb man (Mk. vii. 31-37) is an invaluable record of Jesus’ 
own explanation of his miraculous healings, and is, so to speak, trans- 
mitted to us in the original. Professor Gould rightly sets forth that: 
“Our Lord’s symbolic action here is intended to convey by signs to the 
deaf man’s mind what Jesus means to do for him,” but it is too bad to 
miss the most vital part of the pantomime — the moral of the sermon — 
by saying: “The groan was an expression of his (Jesus’) own feelings, 
stirred to sympathy by the sight of human suffering.” What, then, 
is the sense of saying: “and looking up to heaven, he sighed” (not 
“ groaned”)? Had Professor Gould been as well versed in the sign 
language of nature as in Greek, he would not have failed to perceive that © 
Jesus meant by it prayer, cf. ix. 29. 

In our judgment Jesus’ own theory of his miracles is revealed at this 
very point. God is a hearer of prayer, and there is nothing impossible 
with him. Where Jesus knows he can speak for God, there is no’ limit 
whatever to his confidence. He does not regard the power as emanating 
from himself (cf. Lk. viii. 39) ; though the evangelist plainly does in 
v. 30. Dr. Gould’s warning to “ distinguish between the fact which they 
(the evangelists) preserve for us, and their explanation,” is here espe- 
cially in place. His discussion, p. 122, of the question of miracle as 
now debated is well worthy of notice. The position occupied is conser- 
vative, but by no means uncritical. The miracle of Christ’s walking on 
the sea is well chosen as an example of the inadequacy of the rational- 
istic method of treatment which relies upon the disingenuous ingenuities 
of interpretation to eliminate the miraculous. It is perhaps justifiable 
also to say of this miracle further that it “ does not yield any more to a 
legitimate historical criticism.” But it would be more scientific to say: It 
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has not yet yielded. Until the resources of historical criticism, as yet in 
its infancy, are exhausted, the inference cannot be drawn from this pas- 
sage that “the miraculous is a fact, with which the life of our Lord con- 
fronts us.” 

Professor Gould’s contribution to the series has many excellences 
which entitle it to rank first among English commentaries on Mark, 
though it cannot bear comparison with its companion volume on Romans. 
The dignity of the style seems to us, however, to be needlessly marred 
by such colloquialisms as “ get in its work,” p. 193, “the same as every 
one is,” same page, “ most everywhere,” p. 195. “Shut up” may be 
the only adequate rendering of Mark’s rude gipai6yr ; but the transla- 
tion of Mk. i. 25 sounds strangely in our ears: “Jesus charged him 
sharply, Shut up.” “ Unquestionable,” p. 188, is obviously a slip for 
unquestioning, and so apparently the last two words of the phrase “ more 
and more inaccessible than ever,” p. 194. The first word on p. 108 
should be éxyjpvgav, and ééw on p. 207, line 31, has dropped out; other- 
wise there are extremely few typographical errors. The volume is a wel- 
come accession to our shelves. 

B. W. Bacon. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 


The Hebrew Jesus: his true Creed from Canonical Texts of the Anglicans 
before Paul of Tarsus was a Christian, with the Cardinal Prayer of Jesus 
as our sole sufficient creed. By Francis W. NEwMan. Pp. 65. Not- 
tingham : Stevenson & Co. 

This thin volume is commended to us in the following pathetic post- 
script: “ Being incapacitated by my age and by the now prevailing types 
to carry this edition through the press, I at last happily achieve every- 
thing by aid of my nephew, H. N. Mozley, under whom I hope the pub- 
lic will have nothing to suffer.” It is a task taken finally in hand by 
this veteran and anxiously faithful scholar, after the age of ninety, after 
more than one unsatisfying attempt to give form to his latest view. 
“Christianity in its Cradle,” “ Religion Not History,” and “ Paul of 
Tarsus” are among the recent studies implied in calling this a “new 
edition,” while growing infirmity of eyesight made it more and more 
doubtful how far he would ever succeed. It has been increasingly clear 
to him that the doctrine of Paul — whom he still reveres, as “a kindling 
moralist,” perhaps no less than when he made a study of him the basis 
of his early religious treatise upon “The Soul” — is a radical departure 
from the true religion of Jesus, of which the Lord’s Prayer is our all- 
sufficient creed and symbol. The later gospel, foisted upon the earlier to 
its infinite obscuration and harm, began with the “heresy” of Stephen, 
never sanctioned by the Apostles, and at first violently opposed by Paul 
himself, which “ brought into honor a new god, Jesus ” (p. 22), a concep- 
tion really Pagan or Hellenic. This new creed, suddenly accepted by 
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Paul in the crisis of his conversion, is confirmed by no external testi- 
mony, but by “ visions and revelations of the Lord” (as in 2 Corinthians 
xii.) ; that is, in “ ecstatic trances,” which were naturally taken by others 
as evidences of insanity, while they made him, along with many errors 
and hallucinations, the glorious enthusiast he was. This creed had two 
articles: it consisted, first, of an “easily intelligible” Arianism, which 
led in due course to the totally unintelligible trinity of Athanasius; and, 
secondly, of the “* Pagan and noxious” doctrine which fastened upon the 
Greek church the Homeric idea that blood, shed cruelly, is an accept- 
able sacrifice to God” (p.30). “This dreadful delusion ” of Paul twists 
his mind into those strange perversions of allegorical and ultra-Rabbinic 
interpretation — of “ the Cloud,” “ the Rock,” and so on — which force 
the Old Testament text to the support of his most eccentric opinions. 
All this is set in contrast to the genuine teaching of the “ Hebrew Jesus ” 
(as illustrated by some textual criticism of our Gospels), which is found 
to be a gospel of extreme simplicity and beauty. This, says Mr. New- 
man, is the real creed of the English Unitarians, who surely cannot object 
(he thinks) to taking the name “Hebrew Christians” instead of one 
which so many of their wisest leaders are known to deprecate. 


JosEPH HENRY ALLEN. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


L’Ap6tre Paul. Esquisse d’une histoire de sa pensée. 3° édition, revue et 
augmentée. Par A. SABATIER. Paris: Fischbacher, 1896. 


Biblical students will welcome this reappearance of a work long known 
to them as an independent and stimulating attempt to reproduce the 
thought of the great apostle. The English translation issued in 1891, 
ten years after the publication of the second edition of the original, will 
serve probably to extend rather than diminish the interest taken in the 
book in its new and more elegant form. The body of the work, how- 
ever, remains unchanged; but an appendix of fifty pages has been added, 
which is occupied with a discussion of the Origin of Sin, according to St. 
Paul’s system of theology. M. Sabatier is careful to emphasize the fact 
that, though the apostle, like every great mind, was a systematic thinker, 
he was not a system-maker. On a speculative question, therefore, like 
the origin of sin, we must learn his views by inference; and, after all, 
there will remain room for difference of opinion among exegetes equally 
capable and candid. In the utterances of the apostle relative to this sub- 
ject our author finds an antinomy, or two contrary currents of thought, 
one which connects sin with the will of the sinner, the other which carries 
sin back to Adam, the head of the race. He holds that in Rom. v. 12 
Paul teaches that death came upon all men not in consequence of the sin 
of Adam, but in consequence of their own sins. Yet all subsequent sins 
depend on Adam’s, as the successive links of a chain hang from the first. 


But since the beginning of a thing is not its cause, the ultimate problem 
VOL. V. — NO. 19. 39 
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is, What was the cause of Adam’s sin? The answer our author finds in 
the natural progress of the life of man from the animal stage to the 
psychical. This solution is set forth, he thinks, in Rom. vii. 16-24 — 
“alike the most modern and the most eloquent psychological analysis 
that antiquity has given us.” 

This is not the place to discuss at length the theory advocated. But 
in our author’s opinion Paul regards sin as a necessary stage in man’s 
development, an experience resulting inevitably from his original organ- 
ization, his natural transition from infancy to maturity. Why, then, is 
it blameworthy? How ean it be “ metaphysically inevitable,” yet “ mor- 
ally culpable ” ? (cf. pp. 394, 398). On the other hand, M. Sabatier holds 
that Christ, though truly man, was sinless because he was not like other 
men “ psychical,” but differently endowed: ‘ he was not merely spiritual, 
he was the spirit” (2 Cor. iii. 17). But does not such a view confound 
constitution and character? does it not degrade Christ’s sinless perfection 
from a meritorious achievement to a mere fortunate endowment ? 

The author’s aim is obvious and intrinsically commendable, namely, to 
exclude accident and emergency from the divine administration, to incor- 
porate alike “Fall” and “ Redemption ” into the normal and organic 
development of humanity. Whatever a reader may think of the success 
of the endeavor, he will certainly find much in the essay which is sug- 
gestive. 

The attractive qualities of the book are marked and will perpetuate its 
interest. Prominent among them is its clear and positive presentation 
of the author’s personal understanding of the apostle’s thought, with only 
infrequent reference — either controversial or confirmatory — to the views 
of other expositors. This gives the book movement, and makes it easy 
to read, while at the same time largely exculpating its neglect of the 
wealth of recent literature treating matters of history, archeology, topo- 
graphy and doctrine. It commands respect, again, by its reiterated in- 
sistence on the historical and philological method of interpretation, irre- 
spective of traditional or current theological opinion. Such insistence, to 
be sure, was much more in place a quarter of a century ago, although 
there are still circles in which it is salutary. Once and again, it is true, 
grave doubt arises whether, in the application of his method, our author 
has reached the correct exegetical result; whether, in particular, he 
makes sufficient allowance for the bold and figurative use of language 
natural to such an impassioned soul as Paul’s. Nevertheless his constant 
endeavor to ascertain not what the apostle ought to have thought, but 
what he actually thought, wins and holds the reader’s respect. Another 
gratifying feature of the book is the clearness with which it shows that 
Paul’s gospel, so far from being a later perversion of the teaching of 
Jesus, is in reality — all appearances to the contrary notwithstanding — 
“its most faithful interpretation” (p.71). Perhaps even more valuable 
is the endeavor to trace out the influence of experience on the apostle’s 
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thought, the pervasive recognition of the truth that Christianity was 
primarily a life, not a system, that Paul was a missionary rather than. a 
theologian, more bent on changing the world than on coming to a philo- 
sophical comprehension of it. The book thus brings vividly to view 
the permanent fertilizing power of the apostle’s writings, their influence 
alike upon religious thought and human progress. A book of such merit 
deserves an index —at least of Biblical passages. 


J. H. THAYER. 
Harvarp UNIversiry. 


Joan of Arc. By Francis C. Lowey. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. 
1896. 

Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. By Samuet L. CLEMENS (Mark 
Twain). Harper & Brothers: New York. 1896. 

Jeanne d’Arc: her Life and Death. By Mrs. OuipHant. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons: New York. 1896. 


The cult of Jeanne Dare, the Maid of Orleans, is perhaps the most 
interesting manifestation of national spirit in the France of the Third 
Republic. The revival of interest in the famous heroine of fifteenth 
century France is primarily due to patriotic reasons. The intensity of 
French national life has ever tended towards the deification of national 
heroes. In comparatively modern times, instances can be found of a 
worship paid to monarchs like Louis XIV. and Napoleon, which dif- 
fered in form rather than in sentiment from the state-regulated worship 
of the Roman emperors. In the days of the first French Revolution, 
Marat, owing to his martyr’s death, was reverently addressed in a lit- 
urgy moulded on that of the Catholic Church, with more obscure mar- 
tyrs, Lazouski and Lepeletier de Saint-Fargeau. Modern France, under 
the Third Republic, professes no belief in the semi-divinity of Louis 
XIV. or Marat or Napoleon, but looks back further into the pages of 
national history for a saintly representative of the national spirit. The 
Roman Catholic Church, which controls French thought and life to a 
far greater extent than foreign readers of French literature imagine, 
has taken a leading part in concentrating the national hero-worship upon 
Jeanne Dare. The most skeptical Frenchmen have been roused to en- 
thusiasm by the proceedings pending at Rome for the canonization of 
the Maid of Orleans; and, however loudly they may profess their con- 
tempt for the Papacy, for Christianity and for all revealed religion, 
they regard the national honor as involved in the promotion of the peas- 
ant girl of Domrémy to a conspicuous place in the celestial hierarchy. 
It was a master stroke of policy for the French prelates and priests to 
give prominence to the career of one whose devotion to the Church was 
as sincere as her devotion to the king who represented France ; and the 
awkward fact that it was French churchmen who sent Jeanne to her 
cruel death at the stake is covered by the assertion that her judges 
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acted by the orders of England. All classes of Frenchmen, therefore, 
the sincere Roman Catholics and the religious skeptics alike, have chosen 
Jeanne Dare as the highest historical representative of the feeling of 
French unity, and have united todo her honor. Her sex, her youth, 
her military achievements, and the fact that she sprang from the border 
province of Lorraine, whose partial severance from France is a cause of 
national regret, have in their different degrees contributed to attract all 
classes of the French people to the new cult. Every place that figured 
in Jeanne’s brief life-history is hastening to erect memorials of her con- 
nection with it. In Orleans, the city that she saved, a splendid religious 
ceremony is annually performed in her honor; Rouen, the scene of her 
martyrdom, has worthily commemorated her tragic fate; at Compiégne, 
where she was taken prisoner, stands a noble statue ; and within the last 
three months the little town of Lagny, through which she once passed 
and where she was reported to have wrought a miracle, has dedicated a 
monument to her memory. Nor has she occupied less of the attention 
of modern French writers. A large literature has gathered around her 
life and career. The most minute details have been examined by trained 
historians ; every fragment of evidence has been carefully sifted; and 
the rhapsody of Michelet has been superseded by the more accurate in- 
vestigations of historical students. All this the France of the Third 
Republic has done to the greater honor of the French peasant girl who 
revived the sentiment of the unity of France in the period of greatest 
danger, while France under the Bourbon monarchs either forgot her 
deeds, or remembered them only as a subject for obscene mirth in the 
poem of “ La Pucelle,” in which Voltaire disgraced his genius. 

It was inevitable that the revival of interest in Jeanne Dare should 
extend beyond the borders of France, and the three books standing at 
the head of this article, to which might have been added Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s “ Monk of Fife,” published but a few months earlier, are evi- 
dence of its growth in England and America. Mark Twain, Mr. An- 
drew Lang and Mrs. Oliphant are writers of very different calibre, and 
have won their reputations in very different fields of literature, but they 
have all been led with one accord within a few short months to deal, 
after their different fashions, with Jeanne Dare. It cannot be said that 
any one of the three has been much affected by the results of the his- 
torical investigations recently undertaken in France, and the trail of 
Michelet’s influence is over their works; but it is undoubtedly, though 
perhaps unconsciously, due to this revived interest that they have si- 
multaneously selected Jeanne Dare as the subject of their latest books. 
Mr. Lowell's volume, however, in marked contrast to the others, is a 
genuine historical work, for he gives his readers a well-proportioned 
and accurate narrative based upon the latest French authorities. If 
Mr. Lowell's book had only been published a few months earlier, so that 
the three writers of fiction could have profited by it, their productions 
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would have been of greater historical value. Mr. Lowell seems to have 
carefully worked over the large field of modern Jeanne Dare literature, 
and has applied to his materials sound judgment and scientific insight. 
His volume is distinctly the best thing in the English language upon the 
life and career of the Maid of Orleans, and, beside its clear statement 
of facts, Mrs. Oliphant’s rather hysterical biography and such high- 
flown rhetorical efforts as De Quincey’s essay completely miss the mark. 
The career of the French heroine is in itself so amazing, and the feats 
accomplished during her few months with the French army so marvelous, 
that the imagination is better satisfied by the simple recital of facts than 
by the use of torrents of superlatives. It is a truism to say that the 
marvelous is best conveyed in simple language. The career of the 
peasant girl of Domrémy was full of marvels, and the use of exagger- 
ated terms in speaking of her character or her deeds only inspires in- 
credulity. For this reason the narrative of Mr. Lowell is far more con- 
vineing to the mind of the reader than the more labored attempts to 
render lifelike the personality of the Maid by Mark Twain and Mrs. 
Oliphant, and the work of the historian may be commended above that 
of the novelist and the humorist. The high praise given to Mr. Lowell’s 
volume is not intended to imply that he has written the final book in the 
English language on Jeanne Dare; that work cannot be written until 
the scholars now studying from the documents, both in France and in 
England, the history of the fifteenth century, have completed their work ; 
but he has accomplished an exceedingly creditable performance, of which 
American historical scholarship may well be proud. 

The human or personal interest in Jeanne Dare centres in the ques- 
tion of her asserted direction by the powers of Heaven. Mr. Lowell 
has wisely left this problem to be dealt with in an appendix, and has not 
interrupted his narrative by disquisitions on the possible source of the 
supernatural ideas of his heroine. His appendix deserves to be care- 
fully read by all who wish to understand the modern scientific treatment 
of the personal problems which so constantly arise in the study of the 
history of the past. ‘“ The question most commonly asked about Jeanne 
Dare, ‘ Was she insane or inspired ?’ may seem to have received an in- 
sufficient answer in the text, and yet it is doubtful if any length of dis- 
cussion will lead to an answer much more definite. The facts are few 
and for the most part undisputed ; it is the inferences to be drawn from 
these facts which are in doubt. Jeanne had subjective sensations of 
sight and sound, perhaps of other senses, without external causes suf- 
ficient to produce like sensations in others. Precisely what these sen- 
sations were we do not know. The sensations of sound, sometimes at 
least, were those of particular words; the sensations of sight were less 
definite, but apparently they were sometimes visions of definite forms in 
human similitude. The sensations of sound were usually accompanied 
by the somewhat indefinite sensation of light. Apart from these abnor- 
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mal sensations, Jeanne seems to have been a girl perfectly healthy and 
well developed, both physically and mentally.” In these words Mr. 
Lowell accurately states the problem. He proceeds to point out that 
in the Middle Ages such conditions were held to be the result of inspi- 
ration, or possession either by good spirits or evil spirits. In modern 
times such conditions are held to be proofs of insanity, or, at the very 
least, hallucinations giving rise to a suspicion of insanity. There can be 
little doubt that an individual who heard Jeanne’s voices and saw her 
mystic visions nowadays would be placed in an asylum. But people are 
unwilling to apply the standards of the present time to the past. Know- 
ing of the great deeds which Jeanne Dare accomplished for France, and 
believing that the delivery of France from the English invaders was 
especially necessary for the working out of modern civilization, some 
may hold that Jeanne was inspired from on high. Others there may be 
who regard the influence of France as having been especially pernicious 
to the progress of the world, and these may consistently hold that 
Jeanne’s inspiration came, as the University of Paris held in the fif- 
teenth century, from the Devil. These views can be logically defended 
by all who believe in a personal God and a personal Devil interfering 
in the affairs of this world. It may be held further, as Mr. Lowell ob- 
serves, “that God may send visions by the physical means of what we 
call disease,” — an opinion largely held in primitive civilizations, where 
lunatics are regarded as specially inspired. Whether insane or inspired, 
there can be no doubt that it was the belief in Jeanne’s personal rela- 
tions with Heaven that gave new strength to the soldiers of France and 
made them victorious, while a similar belief in her relations with the 
Evil One caused the English soldiers to fly before their often-vanquished 
foes. There is no doubt in the reality of Jeanne’s achievements, how- 
ever much incredulity may smile at her belief in her voices and her 
visions. Mr. Lowell has done rightly, therefore, to separate his account 
of Jeanne’s deeds from his study of her mental condition ; and the fullest 
consent may be given to his conclusion on the latter subject, that “ our 
opinion concerning Jeanne’s insanity or inspiration is likely to depend, 
not much upon our beliefs concerning Jeanne, but principally upon our 
beliefs concerning insanity and inspiration in general.” 

It is to be noted that both Mr. Lowell and Mark Twain write of 
“Joan of Are,” whereas Mrs. Oliphant uses the form “ Jeanne d’Are.” 
Mr. Lowell’s defense is, that, “apart from French usage, the English 
locution, Joan of Are, is pretty well established.’’ With due deference 
to Mr. Lowell, it seems a mistake for him to confirm this locntion. Joan 
is an old English name of which the modern equivalent is Jane, and it 
is as pedantic to speak of Joan as it would be for modern French 
writers to use the contemporary form Jehanne. With regard to her 
second name, it is a pure assumption that the ancestors of the French 
heroine came from the town of Are en Barrois, as Mr. Lowell very well 
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knows. It is true that.alarge number of leading authorities, including 
Quicherat and Siméon Luce, adopt it, but the arguments of Vallet de 
Viriville seem to be conclusive that, whether her family came from Are 
or not, her relations always spelled their name Dare. 


H. Morse STEPHENS. 
CornELL UNIVERSITY. 


In thirty-eight concisely written chapters of The Jewish Scriptures 
(The Books of the Old Testament in the Light of their Origin and History 
is the sub-title), Mr. Amos Kidder Fiske presents the “ Background of 
the Jewish Scriptures,” and in twenty-four chapters equally compact, the 
“ Books of the Old Testament.” It is, therefore, to both the history 
and the literature of the ancient Hebrews as contained in the Old Testa- 
ment that the reader is invited, and the direct and manly style of the 
author makes the reading a pleasant task. The plan is a good one, but 
the compass and purpose of the book prevent discussion, citations and 
references, together with that carefulness and modification of statement 
that would belong to a thoroughgoing and more reliable work. The 
writer makes no claim to original research, but he has succeeded in put- 
ting in what is called popular form the fruits of an endeavor “ to absorb 
for his own enlightenment the results of the studies of the great scholars 


of Europe upon the subject during the last thirty years.” — Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Thanks are due the translator and publisher of The Prophets of Israel, 
by Carl Heinrich Cornill, Doctor of Theology and Professor of Old Tes- 
tament History in the University of Kénigsberg, translated by Sutton F. 
Corkran. It is an excellent English edition of the sketch of the religious 
history of Israel, given a few years ago as a course of lectures by Pro- 
fessor Cornill to an audience of laymen. It is altogether unpretentious 
in the author’s view of it, and he refused for a time to allow its publica- 
tion; but it is, nevertheless, an outline of the leading features of the 
religion of Israel from Moses to the Maccabees, such as only a ‘scholar 
in the department could make. The full index added in the English 
edition is commendable. — Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany. 


Madame Z. Ragozin’s Vedic India makes no pretense of being ori- 
ginal. It is drawn from secondary sources, but they are of the best. 
The author has given a succinct and systematic account of India and of 
Hindu literary progress. The introductory chapters, describing the land 
and people, are based on government reports and on reliable brochures, 
and are full of information that is instructive and interesting. The 
specialist will look in vain for new matter, but the book was not written 
for him, and on that account it is the more readable for the general pub- 
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lic. The luxuriant foliage, the fauna, even the number of people killed 
annually by snakes, —all such matters are treated briefly but well. In 
the description of the gods the author is on ground more dangerous for 
a collector of facts, and exception might be taken to many statements 
made too confidently to please a critical mind. But, on the whole, even 
this part of the work, the most difficult of all, is handled creditably, 
and the general reader may glean from it a fairly correct picture of 
India’s ancient faith. — G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu’s admirable work “Les Juifs et l’Anti- 
sémitisme; Israel chez les Nations,” which was reviewed in the NEw 
Wor tp for March, 1894, has been well translated by Frances Hellman as 
Israel Among the Nations. It is one of the finest and keenest of studies 
of national psychology. —G. P. Putnam’s Sons. — 


The Utopia of Sir Thomas More has at length received the editing 
which such an immortal masterpiece of wit and philanthropy deserves. 
J. H. Lupton, B. D., submaster of St. Paul’s school, London, the editor 
and biographer of John Colet (the founder of the school), has bestowed 
upon More’s work the care that is usually expended on a classical 
author. The Latin edition of March, 1518, is printed below the first 
edition of Ralph Robynson’s idiomatic and racy translation, made in 
1551. Below the Latin and the English texts are the various readings 
of other editions, and at the foot of the page are Mr. Lupton’s ample and 
helpful notes. He has furnished in the introduction the particulars of 
More’s early life and the circumstances that gave rise to the “ Utopia; ” 
an outline of this work; a comparison of it with other ideal common- 
wealths ; and bibliographical matter concerning the early editions of the 
original and the translations. The important letter from Budé to Lupset 
is translated by Mr. Lupton from the preliminary matter of the original. 
Few difficulties of the text have escaped solution by Mr. Lupton’s care 
and zeal. He has made an edition that will in all respects delight every 
lover of this great English classic, and that will long remain thest and- 
ard. — Macmillan & Co. 











